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PLEASURE AND PLEASURE-TAKING. 


Arrze all the wise disquisitions on 
matter and theories of its non-ex- 
istence, no philosopher has been 
able to supply us with a quotable 
phrase expressive of the discovery 
that solidity is not a quality pur- 
taining to objects; but purely a 
creation of the mind, built upon 
certain misleading physical sensa- 
tions. In the days of our enlight- 
‘enment we are compelled to utter 
the language of ignorance, and to 
refer still by the old names to 
things which have been conjured 
into shadows. It may be remem- 
bered that when metals were really 
thought to be heavy, and iron just 
drawn from the fire was supposed 
to contain in itself the property of 
heat, on the simple showing that 
it had power to shrivel human flesh 
by contact, there were accounted 
to be such things as pain and plea- 
sure; and though, probably, it 
would elicit smiles of covert con- 
tempt in the least learned com- 
pany for anyone now to maintain 
hat these respectable abstractions 
are anything more, we are forced 
all the same to make use of the 
words in their worn-out sense as 
indicative ot absolute and distinct 
entities. We have even gove be- 
yond our forefathers in outward 
deference forthe nothings we have 
deposed from their places of honour 
as somethings ; for while they la- 
vished their capitals, or letters- 
patent, on all nouns indifferently, 
we have drawn forth these two from 
the degraded class and raised them 
to the rank of personifications. 
But what avails the importance of 


large initial letters? Should some 
bold writer go so far as to array 
pain and pleasure altogether in 
capitals, it could not reverse the 
fell decree which has reduced them 
to mere arbitrary terms, nor make 
clear precisely what we mean by 
them. Though in using the words 
here it must be at least understood 
that something more is implied than 
content or discontent. Cold acqui- 
escence in our fortunes may be con- 
cluded to be our normal condition. 
It is only when the consciousness 
of elation or despondency displaces 
the unconsciousness of distress that 
we can be justly called happy or 
miserable. 

Shakespeare, who has forestalled 
almost every turn of thought, has 
made Hamlet say 


** There is nothing good or bad but think- 
ing makes it so.” 


And with this single fixed assur- 
ance, that the mind is superior to 
circumstance, we are forced to be 
satisfied, since neither poet nor me- 
taphysician has ventured to put 
forth an iaterpretation of the mys- 
teries lying within that mystery. 
To explain the sensations of 
pleasure and pain by saying that 
the former is produced o stimu- 
lating particular nerves which go- 
vern the faculties of sight, hearing, 
association, or comparison, and the 
latter by over-tension of other or 
the same nerves, resulting in con- 
fusion of these faculties, would be 
as prosaic as hazardous, and who in 
the region of conjecture would not 
choose rather to follow poetic guid- 
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ance than make a show of reasol 
ing without hope of result? Still, 
there is no keeping inquisitive 
thought away from the subject 
which casts over us, every now an 
then, a sudden gloom of perplexity, 
and a humiliating sense of detected 
charlatanism, that we cannot get 
at a knowledge of our own me- 
chanism, while pretending to fathom 
every other secret of Nature. No 
matter how complacently we may 
take it as proven, that emotions, 
blending like rainbow hues, are 
never to be for above a moment 
distinguishable ; we are none the 
less startled when experience first 
proves to us that seeming opposites 
may exchange places, and diverg- 
ing lines run into a_ parallel. 
That, for instance, Love, the chief 
source of happiness, should show as 
anything else than the antithesis of 
Death (the busy eower of tears) 
must needs strike us with incon- 
sistency ; yet, seeing that all which 
has ever borne the name of Plea- 
sure or Pain, can be reversed by 
the action of the heart, it should 
afford no surprise to find that devo- 
tion often foretels agony, and that 
the king of terrors may reveal him- 
self a welcome deliverer. 
What is really stranger than that 

iven causes should act so different- 
y on different temperaments, and 
at different periods of life, is that 
joy should So so transitory, and 
sorrow so enduring. It cannot be 
that joy expires of its own inten- 
sity, for griefs that rise to equal 
pitch will retain a great portion of 
their influence for years ; nor is it 
that the distance between agree- 
able excitement and _ tortured 
frenzy is eo slight that the frolic 
spirit passes insensibly and acci- 
dentally from one to the other; if 
this were so, pain could be reached 
only through the means of plea- 
sure, and would display itself al- 
ways in the one form of madness. 
Unless we conclude that either 
**the anguish of patience” is no 
anguish at all, but the suicidal sa- 
tisfaction of a deceased brain; ‘or 
that joy, being more foreign to our 
constitution than sorrow, must of 
necessity be lost as soon as it is 
gained,—I know notin what manner 
we can acount for the pheno- 
menon. 
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Our happiness and unhappiness 
being chiefly imaginary—or self- 
made—how comes it, again, that, 
while past griefs are so often re- 
newed through memory, we have 
no power to retain former bright 
impressions in their brightness, but 
that, instead of presenting them- 
selvesin their old forms, they should 
absolutely become changed by the 
action of time into regrets? How- 
ever, as part compensation for the 
brevity of happiness, it must be 
owned that, except in extraordinary 
cases of hardship, there are from 
birth to death more invitations held 
out toour pleasurable susceptibilities 
than to our painful ones; and I 
cannot but hold it as a great part of 
education to open, as it were, the 
doors of thé soul to the various de- 
lights waiting to enter. 

As ministers to our happiness the 
passions stand pre-eminent, being 
less dependent on the advantages of 
fortune or culture than the functions 
of the understanding; and when 
we complain of their tyranny, it will 
be found that the fault lies with 
ourselves either in endeavouring to 
push their capacities of usefulness 
too far, or in suffering them to form 
mischievous cabals against us. How 
frequent are the secret bemoanings 
of Love’s insufficiency, as though 
love alone should constitute perfect 
satisfaction ; it is past its province 
to do so, nay—it would be making a 
dishonest encroachment on other 
passions were it to fully possess the 
mind for very long. ‘then we hear 
a great deal about the ill effects of 
ambition—its scorpions and fevers. 
The complaint is slanderous ; it is 
not Ambition that stings and burns, 
but Envy and Hate, the misbegotten 
todies which are ever bent on form- 
ing a taction under the leadership of 
Ambition. 


In surveying the passions as in- 
struments of pleasure it may be well 
to divide the social from the con- 
templative, that is those which in- 
herit their chief force from Nature, 
and those which are solitary, egotis- 
tic, and in some measure derivable 
from mental training. ‘The social, 
or objective passions may be said to 
comprise, besides Love, Jealousy, 
Anger, Pride, Fear, and Mirth, the 
love of gain which can never be 
exerted in retirement ; the subjec- 
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tive ions being Hope, Ambition, 
and Melancholy. 

As it is ever with a feeling of re- 
sentment one sees any slight cast 
upon 

“ That sweet spell 
O’ witchen love, 
That charm that can the strongest quell, 
The sternest move,”’ 


it is with a sort of compunction I 
refer back to my remark, that it is 
t the province of love to accom- 
plish all that is expected of it. Re- 
membering what marveis this pas- 
sion has accomplished, and duce 
daily accomplish, how to each de- 
votee it remakes the world, how 
potent it is to raise in us what- 
ever is capable of receiving the gloss 
of spiritualism, and of stamping out, 
or at least obscuring, that which is 
sordid or vile, it seems almost an im- 
piety to hint that the power of this 
universal deity is on any side limited 
or limitable. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to overrate the gift of love, 
and it is to the fatal error of demand- 
ing from it nothing less than the 
whole fruits of labour, self-control, 
and cheerfulness. that the principal 
torments of wounded affection are 
attributable. Though, in truth, 


“All who have loved, or love, will still 
ow 
Life has nought like it,” 


it is a thing to be thankful for that 
we cannot will to be in love. Intoxi- 
cation, however produced, is not our 
fitting state of being, and instead of 
cursing past delusion on our neces- 
sary return to chill reality, it is self- 
robbery, as well as ingratitude, not 
to bear in mind, as far as we are able, 
that if the ending of the passion be 
trite or sorrowful, the dawn of it was 
divine, At worst the miseries of love 
are reactionary,and nomore than pro- 
portioned to the transport it has at 
first awakened. We hear jealousy 
spoken of as inseparable from love, 
and supposing it were so, who would 
decree the banishment of jealousy 
from the earth on the understanding 
that with it love also wust disappear. 
Taken withallitsdrawbacksofrivalry, 
treachery, fickleaess, and despon- 
dency, we must confess, in the words 
of Tennyson, that 
‘* Were there nothing else 

For which to praise the heavens but only 


ove, 
That only love were cause enough for 
praise.” 
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‘In turning tothe passion of Anger 
it is needful to premise what, how- 
ever, few people, I should think, will 
be found 'to dispute, that all passions 
—which are intrinsically passions, 
and not habits—are born with us; 
that they are a part of our brain, in- 
capable of being eradicated, except 
partially, by disease or age. To sup- 
pose passion to centre in an object, 
and from that object reflect on indi- 
dividuals, is to suppose everybody 
swayed in the same manner by the 
same Causes, a thing which is so far 
from being observable that it is rare 
even to find two or three persons 
equally excited by a like occasion. 
The terms an ardent or choleric 
nature, would be absurd if they did 
not mean a nature prone to be roused 
to desire or wrath. It would bea 
strange spectacle if a judge’s seat 
should be the highest aim to all men, 
or if a sneering phrase could equally 
transport them with vengeance. 

Granting, then, that passions have 
@ quiescent as well as dominant state, 
it appears that anger is painful and 
detestable only in its extremest 
licence of fury, and that its general 
dormant condition isonly that of com- 
bativeness. The wordisphrenological, 
but the principle is known to every- 
one as a most excellent motive to 
mental exertion. Some minds can, 
indeed, never be brought to the point 
of straining their abilities to the full, 
unless in answer toa challenge. To 
resentment more or less burning we 
owe some of the finest ornaments of 
literature. The spirit of resistance, 
or qualified personal rage, is also the 
best seconder of patriotism, and per- 
haps, if the truth were known, always 
comes to the stateman’said when he 
is wavering between aspiration and 
calculation, thus giving him the 
triumph either of temporary popu- 
larity or of abiding self-approval. 

Together with Anger, which I 
would fain rescue from its maligners, 
prideand fear have got very bad charac- 
ters, these three still passing, I be- 
lieve, with some people by the name 
of evil passions. Now, that I call 
a bit of well-intentioned blasphemy. 
There are no evil passions any more 
than evil eyes ; both may be diseased, 
but disease is of man’s seeking, not 
of God’s bestowing. This confound- 
ing of wise means and perverted 
ends, this theory of God’s and the 
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devil's partnership in the work ofour 
creation, is to me something more 
cynical and revolting than anything 
which pious people have ever been 
ingenious enough to charge upon 
infidels. If we can retain faith in 
nothing else, let us believe we are not 
less favoured than the rest of living 
creatures, whose every function is 
manifestly designed for their benefit 
and happiness. 

Self-esteem, puffed into pride, as 
naturally brings its punishment of 
inward restlessness and outward 
scorn, as appetite, swollen into glut- 
tony, produces bodily disorders ; 
but none the less are self-esteem, 
and a desire for food, gifts needful 
for the preservation of our exist- 
ence. A man with absolutely no 
inclining to his own judgment, over 
and above the judgment of other 
people, could, as a matter of course, 
do nothing ill or well except as 
chance, persuasion, or example, 
directed. Every power of his mind 
would lose its weight and value by 
the abstraction of the capacity for 
pride. Humility, in any other sense 
than that of temporary inclusive- 
ness, or of designed submission to 
comprehended, heart-confessed, su- 
periority of law, custom, or per- 
sonality, must ever lead to the 
worst of actions, and the most 
miserable of lives. Of what worth 
could experience be to him who 
dare not make use of it? wherein 
would the virtues or pleasures of 
that being exist, who had not self- 
reverence enough for his own con- 
victions and tastes to follow at 
their call? The fable of the old 
mar and his ass but inadequately 
pourtrays what he would be reduced 
to—a creature devoid of affection, 
of honour, desire, or will. 

What is more wonderful than the 
many-sidedness of our nature is its 
complexity ; the complete depen- 
dence of our powers on each other. 
It would appear, surely, a small 
thing to lose one of our “infinite 
faculties,” yet, subtract one, it is 
like removing the piston-rod from 
an engine ; the whole becomes dis- 
organised and inert. Fear is a 
small thing—a thing unseen amidst 
the revolving of the large wheels of 
motive; but were it not ever at 
work, under the name of caution, 
our professed virtues would griev- 
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ously come to naught. Does not 
fear undertake to regulate our appe- 
tites till reason is educated up to 
the point of guardianship? is it not 
fear a good deal that keeps our de- 
sires, our sensibilities, our preju- 
dices, within bounds; thus saving 
us from endless pain and disgrace, 
and so indirectly conducing to our 
pleasure ? 

The love of gain, another of our 
“evil passions,” which works more 
openly, noisily, and under favour of 
certain licences and regulations, 
might tell us something about the 
serviceableness of caution, if it 
would. Imagine each: of our pas- 
sions being called upon for a refe- 
rence of its fellows—what revela- 
tions of hitherto undreamed obliga- 
tion should we have! how strangely 
would that concrete Goodness be- 
come dissected before our eyes; 
Love, Pride, Anger, Fear, Mirth, 
all passions, good and “ evil,” laying 
claim to having contributed. 

To Mirth—the last on my list of 
objective passions—we owe wit, and 
all those momentary displays of 
fancy which refuse to be aroused, 
except by means of mutual inter- 
course. The delight of seeing others 
smile, and of being able to share in 
the causes which excite their mer- 
riment, is one of the best of our 
fleeting joys. There is benevolence 
mingled with our laughter when it 
leads, or echoes, the laughter of 
others, and, instead of deeming ex- 
cuses necessary for sports which 
neither give pain to persons nor 
animals, the example and incite- 
ment to diversion may be deemed a 
merit. It is generally complained 
that mirth is in the present day 
little understood, and that in the 
** good old times,” when mirth was 
accounted a goddess, and invoked 
in rude minstrelsy, or in deep tan- 
kards, there was more of genuine 
fun than now, when we have taken 
toanalyse ouremotions like ourfood, 
and spoilt the relish of both. This 
complaint I rezard as mistaken. It 
is true there is less abandou in our 
outward show of mirth, or, as the 
lovers of the good old times assert, 
more constraint and fastidiousness 
in the sngnaenss of means, but, 
granting. this to arise from our . 
proneness to self-inquiry, it by no 
means proves the union of self-con- 
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sciousness and action to be less en- 
joyable than an unbalanced flow of 
animal spirits. Young people, fond 
of danving, will not less warmly sur- 
render themselves tothe charm of 
moving to music, because they 
may, perchance, trace with a smile 
the source of their gratification 
through the channel of romping 
May-day games, savage war dances, 
childish skippings, and meadow 
friskings of young colts and lambs. 
If we cannot satisfactorily come at 
the why we are pleased, the won- 
dering about it ratber adds piquancy 
to the occasion, and certainly never 
lessens “social glee,” which is 
really a species of contagion—a 
thing unescapable except by flight. 
If people will overdo their merri- 
ment, and think to carry the time 
for laughter into the time for re- 
flection, it is small wonder if they 
mistake the consequent flagging of 
spirit for remorse, and henceforth 
set down forgetfulness of care as 
forgetfulness of God. It is a good 
deal the abuse of mirth, the turning 
recreation into a palling feast of 
jollity, which has led to the coining 
of such phrases as ‘‘ vale of tears,” 
* world of disappointments,” “ place 
of trial,” and the like. On the 
whole, the passions would faithfully 
perform their friendly designs if we 
were less given to rash favouritism, 
and would only let each sway 
according to its season. 

Of the contemplative passions, 
Hope is the first to exercise its 
functions, and the last.to resign 
them; it not merely lends a pic- 
turesque illusion to the shapeless 
mists of the future, it gilds our 
present by promising a continuance 
of all in it that is agreeable. Hope 
is more than the medicine of grief, 
sickness, and oppression ; it is our 
support as much in painful labours 
and habits, whispering to us that in 
time the bitter will be extracted, 
and the daily aliment of herbs made 
palatable. 

Hope has been poetically called 
the daughter of Desire, and, in like 
manner, Ambition may be said to 
be her heir. Ambition is Hope re- 
vivified and strengthened into pur- 

. Of itself, therefore, Ambition 
is cheerful, steady, and pure ; not 
looking backward with regret, nor 
askance with envy, but always fully 
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forward, unable, in fact, to do other, 
piercing with its clear eye through 
all surrounding clouds of misun- 
derstanding, or opposition, into the 
beyond of futurity, not the futu- 
rity of the next generation, not the 
futurity that is to do honour to the 
obscure of our own time, but the 
futurity of truth. Ambition can- 
not be selfish; what goes by that 
silly compound name is greed, 
an greed only: the really am- 
bitious man seeks to do a glori- 
ous thing, not to be paid for it, nor 
especially to find praise; neither 
plunder nor feasting is the aim of 
ambition, only victory. ‘If this 
cause for which I work and suffer 
be good,” is his thought, “it will 
prosper, and then, when my suc- 
cessors shall go about applauding 
themselves for gathering the fruit 
of the masared tree, my ashes, 
over which they tread, shall bear 
witness before Heaven for me that 
I fenced round the tender plant 
with my allegiance.”’ Kxalted to 
its best mood the eye of Ambition 
becomes the eye of Faith, the lan- 

uage of Ambition the language of 
faith. 

Like Hope and Ambition, Melan- 
choly finds its nurture in solitude, 
for though the effects of these pas- 
sions ,are constantly carried into 
the wbrld, it is only in retirement 
that Hope can create, Ambition 
plan, or Melancholy sigh. 

That Melancholy, as well as mad- 
ness, has its pleasures, is generally 
admitted, but with a vein of error; 
the pleasure being inexplicably sup- 
posed to form a part of the distress, 
not a consequence, as it really does. 
Of the uses of Melancholy there 
exists also serious misconception. 
I cannot believe at all that the 
capacity for Melancholy, or cause- 
less sorrow, was given us to make 
us remember death ; reason should 
lead us to do that, but to quicken 
our curiosity and discernment with 
regard to the workings of our minds. 

nen weare content, the manifesta- 
tions of our feelings take up so much 
of our attention that we can spare 
little time to reflect upon the con- 
cealed instruments. It is melan- 
choly alone which can with an 
degree of intentness throw us bac 
upon ourselves. There is no meta- 
physician like the disappointed, un- 
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nerved man, who, retiring into 
quietude, at first. freely to vent his 
pain, perceives himself gradually 
involved in a curious process of 
self-unravelment, this unravelment 
forming, as I am persuaded, both 
the reward of his anguish, and the 
sole basis of the ambiguous expres- 
sion, ‘‘ indulgence in sorrow.” 

kven more numerous than the 
pleasures derivable from the pas- 
sions are those due to mental bias, 
or to the influence of education and 
habit. Fach of the arts and sciences 
are passionate and inexhaustible 
delights to those who pursue them 
through sheer love, but, being rare 
and sacred, combined with much 
pain and heroism, they form no 
necessary part of my subject. The 
intellectual pleasures I would con- 
fine myself to are the humble ones 
in reach of most persons, and not 
jong hence, I trust, to be with- 
in reach of all, the appreciation 
of knowledge, excellence, and 
beauty. 

Nature proves her motherhood 
in nothing so much as in the art of 
“management.” As we are not 
reasonable enough always to be 
convineed that life is good, she 
bribes us with hope, and terrifies 
us with death, to prevent us quit- 
ting it till our course ‘s ended, 
Desiring to let us into her! confi- 
dence as much as iscompatible with 
our weak understanding, she has 
made curiosity—the alphabet of 
knowledyc—for ever a charm, only 
second to the triumph of compre- 
hension and acquirement. 

Untiring in her efforts to win our 
attention and regard, she does not, 
however, trust wholly to our mental, 
improvable faculties for leading us 
to the path of investigation ; but, 
Jest curiosity should flag or become 
sated, endeavours to attack us 
by elaborate displays of freakish- 
ness, discarding in all her labours 
any approach to uniformity, and 
giving to every object, from 
rivers and mountains to waves and 
— of grass, their own individu- 
ali 


ty. 

But the love of knowledge does 
not signify a blind groping about 
for discoveries any more than a 
love of art calls for a jingling of 
thymes, daubing of canvas, or chip- 


ping of stone. On the contrary, to 
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vainly go over grounds of research 
that others have prospered in, or 
to be tempted to prove how far re- 
mote is admiration of genius from 
genius itself, is to turn our power 
of delight into an instrument of 
mortification. The results of legi- 
timate scientific labour can never 
be so overwhelming that we need 
keep below the mark, nor the best 
ot poems too perfect that we should 
aim at making infinitely worse. 
Grateful, diligent study of recorded 
facts, admiring acceptance of art, 
as it is revealed to us by master 
minds, these are the only means in 
which we, who are not of the chosen, 
inspired band, can pleasurably, as 
well as usefully, exercise our intel- 
lectual faculties. Thus books be- 
come our grand resource. Do we 
crave to know something of the 
planetary system; the formation of 
the earth, the parentage of plants, 
the habits of animals, we are at 
liberty to invite to our fireside the 
astronomer, geologist, botanist, or 
naturalist, and to draw from them, 
without trouble of cross-questioning 
or dread of rebuff, not merely all 
that they, our gracious visitors, 
have discovered for themselves 
during the whole course of their 
lives, but all that thinkers of past 
ages and other countries have 
gathered on these subjects. Or if, 
after irritating cares or hours of 
wearying application, the mind de- 
sires solace or stimulus, both are to 
be found in the pages of poetry. 
Even the most exacting, those whom 
no living companion could lon 
satisfy, may, at their fickle will 
commence, through the medium of 
print, with wisdom, wit, and fancy 
by turns, now interrupting the 
historian or biographer to consult 
an essayist ; and again, passing from 
a consideration of real characters, 
events and observations, to beg the 
novelist tell them tales, enthralling 
as the fairly tales of childhood, and 
at the same time suited to their 
matured critical capacity. 

Of as wide scope, and more ex- 
clusively delightful than the exer- 
cise of the reasoning faculties, are 
those of imagination. This, asa 
matter of experience, will be ad- 
mitted on every hand, while, per- 
haps, the odd question arises, of 
what is imagination? In Ad- 
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dison’s famous papers he goes so 
far beyond the accepted definition 
of imagination, as conception of 
things absent, images of the mind, 
as toinclude, besides, all the beauties 
of nature, architecture, painting and 
statuary. He seems indeed to have 
set down as pleasures of the imayi- 
nation all that the eye can compass, 
and to make no distinction between 
the real and illusive, the past and 
present, or rather, if I may venture 
to say so, to have mistaken almost 
from the outset the word imagi- 
nation for that of simple perception. 
Perfect as are his introductory re- 
marks, in which he points out that 
the mind can acquire no images 
except through the medium of the 
sight, it becomes a matter of pas- 
sing bewilderment and final surprise 
that he should so seldom afterwards 
appear to remember the existence 
of such images, or any save the di- 
rect ones produced by visible ob- 
jects; and the more strange is this 
as he takes occasion to mention that 
* there are few words in the English 
language which are employed in 
a more loose and uncircumscribed 
sense than those of fancy and the 
imagination.” 

Loose and uncircumscribed truly, 
when he classes as pleasures of the 
imagination the sound of falling 
water and the fragrance of flowers, 
thus in effect breaking down the 
barriers of fancy altogether, and 
throwing the bright field of crea- 
tion into one wide waste with 
the domain of the senses. But 
although imagination in its proper 
light is to be regarded as wholl 
an inward process of the mind, 
it does not follow that it is essen- 
tially self- productive and inde- 

endent of the assistance obtainable 
rom outward apprehension. Not 
alone may a poem—which forms 
Addison’s single instance of true 
imaginative speculation—lead the 
mind to conjure up for itself ideal 
personages and scenes ; each of the 
senses is equally potent to drive us 
from the consciousness of existing 
facts into the realms of fancy. A 
summer cloud, the sound of a 
church bell, the flavour of a fruit, 
the scent of a herb, the touch of a 
hand, may severally summon images 
little connected with the awakening 
causes and all purely imaginary ;— 
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to the lover of his absent love, to the 
mourner of his buried friend, to 
the gourmand of bygone feasts, to 
the housewife of domestic reminis- 
cences, to the desolate of sundered 
ties. 

By means of the wondrous 
faculty of association everything 
we see, hear, or can obtain any con- 
ception of through the channels of 
the passions, intellect, or the senses 
is capable of exciting the imagi- 
nation to activity. Association is 
the moving spring of fancy, as it is 
of admiration and wonder; and save 
as sources of association, nothing in 
nature or art, sight or sound, can 
have anything to do with fancy. 
Very beautifully Addison expatiates 
on the delights afforded by objects 
grand, beautiful and novel, choosing 
for his examples the choicest in 
their ‘spheres; and had he either 
entitled his subject the pleasures of 
sight, or made use of the words 
recollection and fancy where he 
has constantly employed those of 
the eye and the attention, I should 
not have risked the charge of pre- 
sumption through my regard for 
accuracy ; but whatever symbol of 
the vast, the lovely, or uncommon 
he brings forward, whether it be a 
wide expanse of water, the glorious 
colours of a sunset, or the charms 
of newly-sprung vegetation, he 
ever regards these as necessarily 
spread before the eye of the 
imaginist, by this means entangling 
himself in a complete contradiction. 
Perhaps it may be another heresy 
I am committing in observing also 
upon the undue prominence which 
he gives to natural objects as food 
for fancy ; yet if, when in the actual 
presence of hills, water, trees and 
flowers, the mind is prone to stray 
to the distant or visionary; if the 
fairest prospect of woodland or 
tinted cloud often performs but the 
subordinate part of a prompter to 
imagination, an escort into dream- 
land, it may be concluded that 
seldom, comparatively speaking, do 
the creations of our night-watches 
and in-door seclusion affect the 
pastoral. Asarule, it is not rugged 
rocks, tuneful groves, and gliding 
rivers that arise before our mind’s 
eye when we give the reins to 
fancy, nor even the simple remem- 
brance of well-known views, but 
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actions, and persons, and passions— “By our own spirits are we deified, 
events that ‘aeeer occurred, faces We ee an oo 
unlike those we are acquainted with, dency and madness.” 
triumphs that might have been, a \ 
joys that are not. Only the melan- Thus says Wordsworth ; an aa 
choly mind hangs so much on the forcible is the moral put y e- 
past as to recreate frequently what ridge, in his “* Ode to Despondency. 
it has seen and experienced, and Describing imagination in its fairest 
only the rarely endowed and poetic dominion, he declares that,— 
ean separate the stored-up images 
of the mind, the objects of nature, 
art, and sense, in order to magnify, 
alter, and re-arrange into complete 54 what follows this overstrained 
mental pictures. The play of im- Vision, this intoxication of fancy ? 
agination with some persons is even 
restricted to ideas which shut out “A grief without a pang, void, dark and 
all illusory shows and forms what- i ann siiad Gabiiiiaitinias adie 
Seoiaiend whether of pee ht Which finds sptniaeel outlet or relief, 
humanity : they can,and do, delight — 5 ,, word, or sigh, or tear.” 
in framing to themselves a conver- 
sation or in developing the traits of Hence, absurd as may seem the con- 
an unreal character, but are utterly junction of the words “ well regu- 
averse to the effort of supposing lated’”’ with that of “ imagination,” it 
what the Niagara is like, or of isclearthatunlesssomesortof guidin 
voluntarily calling up a sketch of discipline be applied to this sv-call 
some miniature waterfall they have untamable faculty, it will afford but 
actually seen. a tithe of the pleasure it should, and 
The distinguishing quality ofima- that too at the cost of after pain. 
givation is its freakishness; it loves Imagination, even in its highest form 
impossible combinations, revels in of insight, 1 can never believe was 
dim chaotic visions, half folly, half given as the sole life of anyone, but 
inspiration, which neither ee rather a8 a refuge from depressing 
nor anticipation could approach. It reality ; and though, certainly, there 
is, besides, almost always Utopian, is no better means of becoming re- 
full, in its exuberant vitality, of conciled to the world than by shut- 
schemes, general and personal, which ting it out from our consciousness at 
would not for an instant stand the particular intervals, there is, on the 
test of speech, desirous ever of other hand, no surer way of disgust- 
amending and beautifying all that is ing fancy, and leading her to cast us 
visible or invisible. headlong into silly and gross pur- 
Beneficent as imagination is in- suits, than to be continually calling 
tended to be, and mostly is, one does on her for amusement. Like every 
not like to charge it with becoming other friend, she must needs be 
now and then too much of a beguile- treated considerately, if her friend- 
ment, and sometimes a positive curse; ship is to last. Pay her short visits, 
et true it is that there is danger of however frequent, and she is all 
ing hurried away bytheappearance sweetness, but attempt to press your 
of vague, distant possibilities,from society on her, and her spirit flags ; 
the object of pushing prubabilites, to she begins to pout and frown, and, 
an issue ; and when it happensthat finally, when pushed to desperation, 
the delights of passionate, active life, either flies off in disgust, or deals out 
aud conscientious mental advance- a shower of threats and taunts for 
ment are forsaken for the secret every former compliment. 
illusions of fancy, the bodyand under- From all I have remarked, it may 
standing, shorn of their due, are apt be seen that in the rise and progress 
to take t.rrible revenge. By most of our emotions and thoughts, from 
of the poets, who are, of course, minute to minute, we imbibe, know- 
deepest penetrated with the influence ingly or unknowingly, an almost con- 


‘* From the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud, 
Enveloping the earth.” 


of imagination, the extremes of staut dew of gratification; but this 
blind felicity and beggared awaken- calm blessing, not being able to 


meut are but too faithfully pour- satisfy our craving for pleasure any 
trayed,— 


more than the morning and evening 
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dews of heaven compensate the 
parched earth for want of rain, we 
are ever looking out for excitement. 
Accordingly, as we cannot at will 
rouse our dormant passions, nor con- 
trive that they shall coalesce with 
the understanding and imagination, 
in order to give us the satisfaction 
of being fired with ambition, love 
revenge, or whatever else we had 
determined on, we have no resource 
save in the senses. These zealous, 
untiring, and manageable vassals at 
once arouse at the call ; taste, touch, 
and smell deferentially waiting for 
opportunity of service; sight and 
hesring valieihews and on the alert. 
The three first, as essentially do- 
mestic senses, count for little in the 
matter of pleasure-taking. A good 
dinner, kisses of sunshine or breeze, 
with the odour of a nosegay or cigar, 
may be enjoyed perfectly in one’s 
own house and garden. There are 
no lordly whims about these senses ; 
their likings are readily describable 
and readily supplied. Not so with 


the eyeand ear ; nothing sufficiently 
varied and lovely to give them even 
temporary satisfaction is to be found 
without much research and labour. 


Amongst the million of aaa think- 


ers and workers in the world, how 
great a part of them are set in acti- 
vity by the aim of affording gratifi- 
cation to the eye alone! Were 
everyone blind, the Indian’s blanket 
would everywhere be voted sufficient 
covering, and even his rude orna- 
ment of shells superfluous, And 
with sight gone, how much should 
we gradually lose with respect to the 
other senses! Streams, which are 
now celebrated in verse as babbling 
would be allowed to become choked 
and silent ; flowers which depended 
ouly on their scent for attraction, 
would soon be deemed to encumber 
the ground ; even the palate would 
have its domain restricted, for though 
the capacity for distinguishing dif- 
ferent flavours is said to be improved 
by loss of sight, the absence of ap- 
petising appearance in a dish or a 
fruit must check experiments in 
eating, so that with guests and host 
invisible to each other, dining would 
quickly fall from its rank as a species 
of elegant amusement into a simple 
affair of appetite or necessity ,demand- 
ing despatch like any other business. 

ow much we owe-to our sight 
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we can hardly estimate till we begin 
to think over the subject. Besides 
conveying to us the perceptions of 
bulk — form and colour—it has 
equally the power of impressing on 
us @ consciousness of smoothness 
and softness, being, as Addison re- 
marks, ‘* a more delicate and diffu- 
sive kind of touch.” It partakes, 
further, of the quality of touch in 
enabling us to derive ideas of warmth 
and cold by means of rich and pale 
tints, and aspires often, in its pride, 
to outstrip the slow work of experi- 
ence and judgment by reading dis- 
position at a glance. 

Then for the ear, what an army of 
composers, musical-instrument ma- 
kers, and teachers ot music and sing- 
ing are ——— employed! How 

t a of a speaker's care is it 
Sr mould his appeal to the intellect 
in phrases cal tones which shall 
first win the approval of the ear! 
In short, it is almost exclusively to 
the sight and hearing we are in- 
debted for whatever we call diver- 
sion; those diversions being, ofcourse, 
the most sought after which stimu- 
late and engage both these ministers 
of delight at once. 

Various as are the paths of plea- 
sure to which the ear and eye lead 
us, it would be strange if pleasure- 
takers were not devisable into many 
species ; they are, in fact, too diver- 
sified to be set forth with that par- 
ticularity they merit, though a few 
classes may be mentioned. 

There is the high-art pleasure 
taker, who is “‘ nothing if not criti- 
0 he exacting, never finding 

elight in anything easy or unpre- 
meditated. Of all’ pudeaseoons he 
must apes the difficulty and 
behold the conquest before he can 
be stirred to anything like anima- 
tion, or indulge in the flow of com- 
mentary which, with him, is equal 
to other people’s simple expression 
of gratification. Need it Be said 
that he abounds in technicalities, 
and that, there being most room for 
their display in the attendance at. 
concerts and picture exhibi:ions, he 
ina manner holds all other founts 
of enjoyment, including Nature, 
under the protest of his scorn. 

Real cascades of water may be 
beautiful in themselves, and lark 
notes may be precious considered 
unscientifically, but there is no. 
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effect about them; they give no 
scope for criticism, only for common- 
place praise. The drama he regards 
with little favour; its successes are 
so much below vocal feats or ‘* mani- 
pulations of colour,” that there be- 
comes a difficulty in commending, 
or censuring them from any other 
stand-point than that of feeling, 
experience, or instinct; poe 
which to hear about sadly ruffles the 
highly educated susceptibilities of 
the professor of pleasure. 

But here, lest the professor of 
pleasure should be rashly confounded 
with the professional pleasure-taker, 
I must hasten to draw this distinc- 
tion between them : the formermakes 
pleasure a business ; the latter makes 
it existence. The one, therefore, 
seeks pleasure that he may make 
capital out of it, and display the 
powers of discernment and deprecia- 
tion, the other crowds himself with 
pleasurable engagements that he 
may by no fatal chance be caught in 
the toils of usefulness. The profes- 
sional pleasure-taker having in his 
social calling literally nothing to de- 
mand his attention, no constituency 
to work for, no profession to pursue, 
no hobby to follow after, makes it 
his fortieth and most binding article 
of faith that he was sent into the 
world to please himself. Sometimes, 
indeed, the means appear to him 
lamentably deficient ; hunting, bil- 
liards, dining, betting, shooting, are 
apt to grow monotonous; but then 
what can an unfortunate landed pro- 
prietor, or eldest son, of mediocre 
talents do, except hunt, play, dine, 
bet and shoot? However sorry 
work flying darts at Time may be, 
there Time is, presenting every day 
a new target, bearing so many dis- 
tinctly-marked hours, each of which 
must be aimed at with some kill- 
time shaft, ifthe luckless marksmen 
would avoid beholding everyone of 
the fourteen or sixteen divisions of 
wakefulness spread into twice its 
ordinary limits. 

The habitual pleasure - taker, 
though liable to be mistaken for a 
variety of the professional, properly 
forms a separate species. rly 
losing the substratum of inclination 
which first drove him to make plea- 
sure his grand occupation, and un- 
able to come to the soothing conclu- 
sion that he is fulfilling the part for 
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which he was expressly designed in 
the order of creation, hewears rather 
a resentful than complacent, or even 
resigned, air. He is inwardly con- 
vinced, in his not unfrequent mo- 
ments of reflection and enthusiasm, 
that he was born for better things ; 
is even disposed to fancy he has a 
mission, if he could only find it out, 
and not having any hope of doing 
so, boldly sets himself up as an ex- 
ample of the tyranny of adverse fate. 
Nevertheless, ‘‘infernally bored” 
as he always is by friends and foes 
alike, good luck or ill-luck, he 
would no more li+ten to a downright 
proposal to change his modeof living, 
than a discontented clergyman 
would permit it to be suggested that 
he had better leave the church. Do 
you call life a lottery ? then has des- 
tiny given him a blank; do you 
count it a battle ? then it may be said 
that his task is that of the sentinel, 
to watch others struggling, falling, 
triumphing, craving succour, need- 
ing encouragement, while he through 
it all, with sick heart and whirling 
brain, must maintain his place, idle 
and to all appearance useless. To 
be driven by the mere force and le- 
verage of association and habit into 
a neglect of every secretly-desired 
aim, knowing no other choice than 
that of following one of the many 
hurrying groups of pleasure-seekers, 
is but to find that vacant waiting to 
be amused is one of the worst kinds 
of pain. 

Opposed tothe habitual pleasure- 
taker are the pleasure-takers extra- 
ordinary; one branch of this 
numerous class swallowing their 
recreation every midsummer “on 
principle,” just as they take doses 
of medicine in the spring, not 
because they want it, but because 
it is prescribed by custom; the 
other, burning with the inborn, 
and never-to-be-satisfied, thirst of 
the professional pleasure-taker, 
snatching a surreptitious joy amidst 
every breathless pause of worldly 
toil. Cast, then, like a starving 
horse into a meadow he bolts what- 
ever comes nearest, be it clover or 
saffron, sweet or poison ; and unable 
afterwards to digest his hurried 
feast, falls a prey to the usual lot of 
feasters in having to confess that 
scarcity may be more wholesome 
than plenty. 
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But miserable as is the position 
of the pleasure-taker extraordinary, 
being self-chosen, it is just and 
satisfactory compared to the horr. ble 
condition of the compulsory plea- 
sure-taker, What a list of long- 
suffering fathers, husbands, and 
brothers are there who, for the sake 
of bringing smiles to dear faces, 
consent, in disguised tribulation, to 
be partakers of alien pastimes, to 
wait in shops wherein there is 
nothing that can be of use or 
interest to them; to take part in 
diversions that are slower pro- 
gressed than any earthly thing save 
fame; tocrawl through rows of skirts 
and flower-stands at an horticultural 
show; to sham listening to music 
while the head is full of figures, 
and then to be forced to praise the 
morceau as exquisite ; to be univer- 
sally charmed, sympathetic, and 
active-minded ; to have to give up 
during whole hours the very thought 
of business, newspapers, and smok- 
ing! ‘Is this nothing ? why, then, 
the world and all that’s in it is 
nothing.” 

Yet, perhaps, after all, amongst 
these poor “forced volunteers,” 
these helpless, manacled victims of 
pleasure, there are even more 
women than men—mothers with 
grown-up daughters whom it is 
incumbent on them to chaperon at 
parties, at theatres, in their walks 
and in their visits. To be sure, it 
is very delightful on occasion, if the 
daughters are pretty, amiable, and 
intelligent, to see them admired; but 
all daughters are not pretty, and 
some are vain, silly, and self-willed, 
counting for naught every well- 
meant endeavour for their advance- 
ment and comfort; and though by 
chance the sight of their vivacity 
may for an instant call up the “ for- 
gotten heat” of days gone by, it 
cannot do other, as a rule, than ex- 
haust and vex the declining matron 
to take outward part in the pleasures 
she can no longer share in spirit. 

Then, what tortures must ladies’ 
companions endure; misplaced as 
they universally are; middle-aged, 
quiet, loving women being selected 
as ballast for youthful maidens 
desirous of seeing everything, while 
emancipated school-girls, hungry to 
death for a little mental food and 
excitement, are just as surelydoomed 
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to the society of used-up dowagers 
or waspish invalids, whose grand 
craving is to do nothing, and with 
whom the sole possible pleasure to 
be partaken of by the companion 
is probably a drive of three or four 
allie between lane hedges, or a 
saunter round a grass-plot. . 

Delicate, nervous wives, again, 
frequently swell the ranks of the 
compulsionists, having to be drawn 
by pure force or shame into accom- 
panying their husbands from home, 
and entertaining people they would 
be relieved to see changed into 

hosts round their table on the con- 
ition that they would be silent and 
motionless. 

Amongst other strange varieties 
of pleasure-takers there is none 
more remarkable than what I must 
call the chemical, their pleasure 
being transmuted by inward pro- 
cess from something so contrary to 
the ordinary pleasure-making ma- 
terial, that one marvels as much at 
the result achieved as at the pro- 
duction of the beautiful aniline dyes 
from coal tar. Everyone must have 
met with one or more of these al- 
chymists, men to whom a disserta- 
tion on stock, a share in the deadest 
of dead arguments, or the hearing 
from a platform an address, every 
word of which they cannot fail to 
anticipate, affords the highest grati- 
fication; and women still further 
skilled in the art of manufacturing 
pleasure, who are able indifferently 
to produce it out of disagreeables 
and out of nothings. To the Misses 
Prude, what concerts, plays, fine 
scenery, or pictures could compen- 
sate for the gratification of setting 
their abused acquaintance right 
with respect to the ‘‘real charac- 
ter’? of Mrs. Somebody’s daughter, 
or Mr. Nobody’s wife? To the 
“nagging” women how infinitely. 
agreeable must it be to find out 
imaginary grievances, and to see 
disgust, avoidance, and fear on the 
faces of husband, children, and ser- 
vants, since to this pleasure she re- 
sorts more often than to all other 
available recreations put together. 

Without entering into the special 
characteristics of any more sections 
of the vast pleasure-taking fra- 
ternity, I will close the list with 
the wise and independent body 
who, taking warning by the other 
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classes I have mentioned, neither 
do their pleasures like the “high- 
art professor,” nor are guilty of 
overdoing them, as is the ‘* pro- 
fessional ;” nor of mechanically 
going through them, as is the case 
witb the “‘habitual;” nor of glut- 
tonously swallowing them after the 
fashion of the “extraordinary,” nor 
yet of vicariously receiving them 
through other people’s tastes and 
sensations, as does the ‘ compul- 
sory.” Men and women belonging 
to this choice set know there is a 
proper and an improper way of 
seeking delight, so deliberately se- 
leetwwg their pleasure with regard 
to segectunity. and their constitu- 
tional wants really feel them. To 
such, travelling signifies neither 
speuding of time nor compliance 
with society’s observances; it is 
purely and simply a means of be- 
coming acquainted with different 
aspects of nature, architecture, and 
eustom. They therefore travel at 
seasons when they can see all this 
in its fullest; in the spring, when 
vegetation is freshest, when build- 
ings of all kinds, from Venetian 
palaces to Tyrolese huts, show 
most picturesquely beneath the 
clear sky of impending summer, and 
when interesting peasants are most 
numerously engaged in out-door 
labours. 

At home they impartially carry 
their willing admiration to any 
place where there is a fair likelihood 
of deriving amusement, for the 
have no strong leanings, musical, 
artistic, or dramatic; if they had, 
their enjoyment would be seriously 
curtailed, as a connoisseur of any 
kind must inevitably underrate 
everything opposed to his particular 
delight. If the pleasure-taker I 
am speaking of has any prejudice, 
it isin favour of extempore diver- 
sions, with just a trifle of hardness 
towards grand dinners and balls, 
where everyone is either fatigued 
or chagrined, shut out in conversa- 
tion, or shut out on the landing or 
stairs leading to the dancing or 
supper-room. Genuine pleasure- 
takers, as 1 may call them, include, 
of course, the large class of exube- 
rants, school boys and girls gene- 
rally, young ladies just ‘ out,” and 
@ good many of their elder brothers, 
in spite of the bored, taken in, and 
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contemptuous air, they may have 
deemed it fitting to assume in their 
recent undergraduate days, when 
the ** commemoration ” was secretly 
numbered amongst their most vivid 
delights. 

But, alas! there is nothing ex- 
empt from change. Burns tells us— 
“ Pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed: 
Or, like the snow falls in the river, 
A moment white—then melts for ever,” 


and pleasure-takers the most re- 
spectable are apt to sink into de- 
graded ranks. beaten those who, 
neglecting neither duty nor bene- 
volence, enter with timely modera- 
tion into congenial amusements, 
amongst the sparkling clique of 
legal “ infants,” basking, with natu- 
and unaffected ardour, in the 
fulness of life and merriment, how 
many are in danger of falling vic- 
tims to weariness or excess, of be- 
coming hopeless slaves of habit, or 
wretched examples of selfishness ! 
So hard is it to draw the line be- 
tween honest warmth and reckless 
self-abandou, between needful re- 
freshment of the jaded mind and 
over indulgence, that, perhaps, the 
ascetics will never quite lose their 
strong argument, tuat to begin is 
to go on. To speak of rules of plea- 
sure sounds as ridiculous as to speak 
about rules of love; yet there are, 
notwithstanding, certain broad re- 
gulations worthy of regard. Not to 
expect too much either from pro- 
mised or possible gratification has 
ever been considered an excellent 
maxim, though one still better is 
not to anticipate at all. When the 
mind bas a ae control enough 
to silence even the desire for plea- 
sure, and has become tame enough 
to experience no general craving for 
stimulus beyond what is easily ac- 
cessible in Ledies: walks, and con- 
versation, an occasional turning 
aside from quietude to gaity will 
undoubtedly quicken the powers of 
both mind and body, while just as 
surely will pleasure thus rarely 
entered into resume on every new 
trial its primitive charm. All who 
would stigmatise recreation as sin 
or folly, really war against much 
that is best in our nature. The 
craving for change and self-forget- 
fulness was not given us as a means 
of mental trial, any more than as a 
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means of crowding our days with 
fragmentary, useless aims, but as an 
additional call to general goodwill, 
sympathy, and frankness; and he 
who denies the uses of pleasure 
either woefully imposes upon him- 
self, or mischievously seeks to im- 
pose upon others. When the wheels 
of existence grate and drag heavily, 
pleasure is the precious lubricator 
to make them go smoothly again ; 
though it must be admitted that, 
beyond the little actualiy needed, 
whatever be applied is in waste. 
In pleasure, as in almost anything 
else in the world, the worst bane 
consists in its unequal division. 
While a few thousands are abso- 
lutely tortured by an endless mono- 
tony of recreation, steeped in it 
nearly to rene, there are mil- 
lions of poor, rusty human machines 
brought all but to a standstill for 
want of a passing change or gleam 
of pleasure. 

Of the different classes of plea- 
sure-takers I have had in my view, 
all (except the deplorably “ extra- 
ordinary,” who sometimes belong 
to the shopkeeping grade), are con- 
tained in the three select divisions 
of society—the titled, the rich, and 
commercial. Not to speak of agri- 
cultural labourers, and the worst- 
paid artisans, to whom the name of 
pleasure would at present sound a 
mockery, what pleasures are there 
within reach of the small trading 
and superior working classes ?” 

Though it is to be hoped in London 
they will shortly have the Museum, 
National Gallery, and other places 
of free admission, open to them 
during the evening (when alone they 
can visit them without diminishing 
their earnings), and that with every 
further spread of the metropolitan 
suburbs new parks will be formed, 
this will not help to repair the 
lamentable deficiency of amusement 
throughout the country towns and 
villages, where, as a rule, there are 
neither exhibitions of pictures nor 
curiosities, public reading-rooms nor 
recreation grounds. 

The first, of course, could not be 
introduced in places where the inha- 
bitantsnumbered less than thousands; 
but I am convinced that in every 
little town, containing from five to 
ten thousand, money would be forth. 
coming to erect a double-roomed 


building for gallery and library, 
could the generosity of artists, and 
the public generally, be successfully 
appealed to for the gift of pictures, 
statuary, curiosities, and books. 

Of all the paintings refused admis- 
sion by the Royal Academy, and 
lying hopelessly on hand in their 
several studies, it would surely be 
good policy on the part of the artists 
to offer a portion to various towns, 
on condition of their being hung in 
public galleries, with their names 
plainly readable underneath. And 
why should not working men, who 
have been proud to send to industrial 
exhibitions models of celebrated 
buildings, busts of famous persons, 
or any interesting or beautiful piece 
of workmanship, be equally proud 
to contribute to the pleasure of their 
class, either in their own or another 
town, with the reward of having 
their name associated with their 
offering as long after their own lives 
as it should last. 

It seems to me that, were influential 
men to take up the subject, and by 
means of public addresses and bene- 
volent example, urge artisans to co- 
operate throughout the kingdom in 
ove harmonious league for the object 
of erecting and filling free galleries 
and reading rooms, there would not 
long be a town without them. What- 
ever money can accomplish, that can 
love. If working men loved their 
work and their class sufficiently, 
each to do something according to 
his talent and means towards the 
great movement, how easily it could 
be carried out! Glass-stainers and 
wood-curvers could give their labour 
to ornament the building of their 
native or adopted town ; book-binders 
could rebind coverless, but otherwise 
valuable, books, picked up at old 
book stalls, or sent by those who had 
no better offering to make, while 
such workmen as were unable by 
their hands to assist in the progress 
ot either gallery or library, could at 
least contribute their pence, and 
thus include themselves into a sort 
of proprietorship over the venture. 

That the local geutry and clergy 
would support by their countevance 
and purse such a powerful rival to 
the public house, and consequent 
redeemer from pauperism, there can 
be little doubt, so that the open 
opposition of publicans, and the pos- 
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sible luke-warmness of some small 
sections of the community, could 
prevail little or nothing against 
the plan, provided the working 
class themselves could be brought 
to see clearly its feasibility. As 
for the assertion that they care for 
nothing besides the animal gratifi- 
cation of drinking and feasting, that 
may be put aside with a blank de- 
nial. On the contrary, amongst the 
genuine working class, as distin- 
guished from the idle class, the eye 
is 80 completely depended upon for 
ntertainment that they have coined 
the phrase, “‘ sight-seeing,” as syno- 
nymous with pleasure-taking. What 
is wanted with them is, first, some- 
thing to draw them from home, and 
give them occasion to show their 
thrift and smartness in the matter of 
attire ; and next that the something 
they have been induced to go out for 
be a spectacle at once pleasing, com- 
prehensible, and not so elevated 
above their ordinary experience as 
to painfully remind them of their 
educational deficiencies. Thus, in 
music, it is the ballad that enchants 
them, and in painting, simple his- 
toric pieces, 8, portraits, 
and homely scenes. Yet, as no in- 
stitution could long maintain its 
popularity with them unless worthy 
of being visited by strangers of all 
classes, it would be an ill compliment 
for painters, or givers of pictures, to 
present ey eee familiar 
subjects. o better mode could, 
indeed, be devised for expanding the 
mpathies, and enlarging curiosity, 
for the ill-educated and town- 
confined to have brought before them 
fine allegorical pieces, and views of 
glaciera, ravines, waves, and cata- 
racts, which they are never likely to 
see in reality. 


With art-galleries and reading- 
rooms, which they could look upon 
as having sprung from their own ex- 
ertions, and as constantly appealing 
to them for fresh gifts, the working 
classes of towns would have the 
winter months provided for, and 
would need only a public garden 
where they could see and be seen, 
after the mode of fashionable people 
in their promenades, with the addi- 
tional advantage of being able to 
procure from the garden lodge the 
means of forming a little pic-nic 
group, and of exchanging during 
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their meals the home-mingling of 
close smells for the fresh flower- 
scented air. ‘ Very nice for the 
townspeople,” the country ones would 
soon exclaim; ‘* but what is to be 
done for us?” Well, truly, it is 
little that either can be done for 
them, or that they can do for them- 
selves. Government, the paternal, 
the modern providence, might cer- 
tainly buy, or beg the means of buy- 
ing, for every village containing a 
hundred cottages an acre of ground, 
on the understanding that the richer 
inhabitants should provide means, 
and the. poorer labour, for planting, 
turfing, and gravelling it into garden 
form. 


Like a dream of Arcadia rises up 
the picture of some such leafy flowery 
oasis in every village desert, where 
in the summer evenings fathers and 
mothers might read, sew, and chat, 
while their children, according to 
their ages, danced, sang, or practised 
games. As amonyst aborigines, the 
first dawn of foresight and contri- 
vance is exerted for the better pro- 
curing of food; the last and most 
signal mark of civilisation is the 
concern given to means of pleasure. 
Between these two, the essential 
physical want and the interpreted 
spiritual want, there are regular gra- 
dations of progress, through which 
every nation passes, the provision 
for dress, 1or commerce, for govern- 
ment, for religion, and f»r education. 
At this last Kngland has tardily ar- 
riyed ; when will it reach the point 
beyond; when will pleasure be under- 
stood to be in some form or other a 
necessity, and in certain forms an 
unmixed blessing? Not so long, it 
may be answered, as the devouring 
mammon-worshipamongstthe higher 
and middle classes remains unabated, 
nor yet while representations of 
criminals and crime can be counted 
on for drawing public attention. 
Fatal in their influence as the dis- 
gusting prints of the ‘* Police News’’ 
have proved, which confront one 
continually at newsvenders’ doors, 
they give evidence at least of no 
more degraded state of feeling in the 
purchasers than does the existence of 
the Tussaud chamber of horrors 
amongst the so-called refined classes, 
and before pleasure can be rightly 
understood, and provided for side by 
side with religion and instruction, 
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these and other such signs of putrid 
curiosity will have to be swept aside. 
Wax-work kings and queens may be 
very well in their way, for, naturally, 
as long as kings and queens are 
amongst existent things, people will 
desire to have their imagination of 
<9 dress assisted by some such 
aid ; but can there be any ques:ion 
about the inferior dégree of pleasure 
obtainable from wax-works as they 
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Ar times there breaks out among a 
certain class of writers a disposition 
to startle us by boldly asserting to be 
false something which has long been 
accepted as true; thus, a sapient 
scribbler was fortunate enough to 
discover that Lord Bacon wrote the 
tragedies of ‘ Lear,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
** Othello,” ‘* Hamlet,” and all the 
rest. of those wonderful ‘inspirations 
which mistaken people have, for so 
long, attributed to William Shaks- 
eare. Recently I read an essay 
intended to prove the whole history 
of Richard Savage, as given by Dr. 
Johnson, to beanenormous falsehood, 
and, doubtless, in two or three hun- 
dred years time, some profound 
dunce will be prepared to prove that 
the History of England, published 
with the name of Thomas Babiagton 
Macaulay on the title-page, was 
written by Lord Brougham, or some 
other of the historian’s contempo- 
raries. My belief in Johnson’s ac- 
count is not shaken by the paper to 
which I have alluded; and I shall 
proceed upon his authority to give 
you a rapidly-executed sketch of a 
man whose life was strangely un- 
happy, and whose vices were, proba- 
bly, as numerous as his virtues. 
Samuel Johnson has given Savage 
considerable space in his Lives of 
the English Poets ; and, with a kind 
feeling which the eminent doctor 
could not smother when misery and 
want came under his notice, he has 
endeavoured to tone down the follies, 
and elevate the virtues of the man of 
whose misfortunes he was cognisant, 
and whose fate he sincerely pitied ; 
and, if we can discover that the 
errors of Savage were accompanied 
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are, compared to wax-works as they 
might and should be, reproducing 
for moneyless, untravelled people, 
the forms of ancient and modern 
sculptures wherever nations and in- 
dividuals were willing to let their 
possessions be so copied for the sake 
of popularising art, and conferring 
benefit on those who, humbly loving 
art, now crave in vain to be brought 
into closer association with it. 


SAVAGE. 


with great virtues, may we not 
respect his abilities, compassionate 
his sufferings, and think charitably 
of his weaknesses P 

Let us, however, commence with 
a broad start against him, and con- 
fess that he was irregular in conduct, 
obstinate in temper, and improvi- 
dent in disposition. These are very 
serious blots which I shall not at- 
tempt to erase. Not expecting to 
make you admire, I shall not be 
offended if you feel a sympathy for, 
or, at least, an interest in him whose 
memory I am now disturbing. 

In 1697, the then Countess of 


Macclesfield (in order to procure a 
separation from her husband), stated 
that Earl Rivers was the father of the 
child of which she was expected soon 
to become the mother. The marriage 


was dissolved, the property of the 
countess returned to her, and shortly 
afterwardsshe again married. During 
the proceedings, in reference to the 
dissolution, Richard Savage was 
born. His father was an earl, his 
mother a countess, and he a beggar 
from his birth to his burial: ‘The 
misfortune of being illegitimatised, 
and so cut off from fortune and title 
was as nothing to the misfortune of 
having such a mother ; for the affec- 
tion natural to a parent never entered 
into her stern and unwomanly na- 
ture. Her treatment of her son was, 
indeed, startling in its cruelty. In 
the helplessness of his early infancy, 
she abandoned him to the care of 
an obscure woman: she regarded 
him with unmitigated hatred from 
his cradle to his coffin ; from the first 
to the last day of his life acting the 
part of his bitterest enemy, at one 
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time defrauding him of a fortune by 
uttering a lie, at another endeavour- 
ing to procure his death at the hands 
of the public executioner. The 
ill-luck which followed this man 
through life was something wonder- 
ful ; much of that bad luck was caused 
by his own follies, but much came 
upon him, so to speak, fortuitously. 

His godmother died when he was 
ten years old; she had treated him 
with much affection, and at her 
death left him three hundred pounds. 
Her executors evaded the will, and 
Savage never received any part of 
the legacy. The Karl Rivers, 
when dying, felt anxious about his 
son, for whom he wished to provide ; 
his pertinacity obliged the mother to 
give a positive account of her child. 
She therefore resolved to deprive him 
of the fortune with which he was 
threatened, and declared him to be 
dead. To prevent the chance of his 
discovering his parentaye, she tried to 
get him sent to the American plan- 
tations. Failing to procure hisbanish- 
ment toa land of slavery, she had 
him placed upon probation, with a 
shoemaker, with the view of his be- 
coming apprenticed ; these designs, 
however, were frusttated; for his 
nurse dying about this time, he found 
with her effects, letters informing 
him of his extraction. The awl of 
the shoemaker immediately wounded 
his feelings; he abandoned it and 
turned author. He might have be- 
come a very Lackington of cord- 
wainers, but he turnedauthor—wrote 
for his living. That turning author 
was no joke—the contest with life 
sustained by the friendless man of 
genius who seeks a living by the 
exercise of his pen, must, indeed, 
be a hard and wearying struggle. 

I dare say you have some idea 
of the shockingly-fast life led by 
men of letters in the days of Queen 
Anne; nearly all the wits of that 


age frequented the tavern: those, 


men of vast intellect were social, 
gregarious, and free-hearted ; even 
the serene and dignified Addison 
spent five or six hours a day at his 
club, drinking and smoking suffi- 
ciently to feel a little shaky at 
breakfast-time. One of his jovial 
fraternity —big-hearted Dick Steele, 
as much a tavern-goer as the best 
of them—finds Mr. Savage in dis- 
tress, and becomes his friend in 
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need. Sir Richard was a notorious 
wine-bibber ; Savage always ready 
to = convivial company, and 
doubtless some of their evenings 
together were passed right mer- 
rily. What conversations must 
those have been, in which 80 
many able men engaged in the 
unrestrained freedom of social in- 
tercourse! How common, among 
those conversational gladiators, was 
the bright thought, glittering from 
the well-cultivated fancy! One 
apeaks ; suddenly his words become 
important, and in the excitement of 
the topic and well-adapted expres- 
sion, his manner and his language 
acquire a transitory brilliance, as 
splendid and inspiring as an unex- 
po burst of sunlight; then the 

umour so quaint, the sly sarcasm 
so keen, yet accompanied with a 
smile so conciliatory that the victim 
is appeased, and joins the laugh 
against himself. So catholic in 
their minds were these jolly topers, 
so free in the expression of their 
opinions, that the whole intellect of 
the company would seem to spread 
itself equally amongst them ; the 
natural and unforced eloquence of 
one clever man would give such a 
clear and comprehensive view of 
the subject under consideration, 
that the dullest of the party would 
catch the gist of the argument, and 
cover a passing fluency of speech 
with rich and appropriate languaye. 
Mr. Savage, wise his means per- 
mitted, or a friend would pay the 
reckoning, had no objection to this 
kind of society. he steaming 
glasses of potent drinks, and clouds 
of tobacco-amoke created an atmo- 
sphere to which he was quite par- 
tial. Had you been allowed the 
privilege of spending an evening in 
that wonderful company, I expect 
you would have found him an 
earnest disputant, with a voice not 
particularly melodious, and ap ex- 
pression of countenance not over 
pleasing to a stranger; one who 
would maintain his views to the 
very last, and capable of betraying 
a little petulauce in the event of a 
defeat. 


It happened that Savage (perhaps 
in the exuberance of unthinking 
mirth) was so indiscreet as to men- 
tion some of Sir Richard Steele’s 
foibles, doubtless colouring the re- 
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lation with the highly ludicrous. 
Sir Richard hears of this, and is so 
much, and so justly offended, that 
he discontinues an allowance which 
he had been making Savage, and 
never again takes him into his favour. 
At this time Savage was so badly 
off that he found it neces to pro- 
duce something which would bring 
funds ; he therefore wrote a tragedy 
upon the story of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury. Often, when engaged upon 
this work, he had no lodging, and 
was forced to study in the fields or 
the streets. After a while the money 
realised by this tragedy enabled him 
to make a tolerable appearance. He 
found a friend too in Mrs. Oldfield, a 
rather famous actress of that day, 
who was pleased with his conversa- 
tion, pitied his misfortunes, and as 
long as she lived allowed him fifty 
pounds a-year. 

Such was his position when an 

.event occurred which brought him 
before a judge and jury ona charge 
of murder. It happened in Novem- 
ber, 1727, that, in company with two 
men, Gregory aud Merchant, he 
exercised his violence with fa‘al effect 
against a gentleman named James 
Sinclair. 

This trio of roisterers—Savage, 
Gregory, and Merchant, remained 
drinking in a coffee-house till the 
closing of the place. They then 
turned out with the intention of 
walking about the streets to find 
amusement for the remainder of the 
night. Cannot one easily imayine 
with what sportive and buoyant 
spirits they sallied forth upon that 
sombre November night? There 
they were, wine fired, and fit for 
anything ; all sorts of feelings were 
at large in them : excite their pity, 
and they would betray a maudlin 
spmcetey : excite their anger, and 
the drink-made devil possessing them 
would urge to the shedding of blood. 
Well, it was anger, not pity, that 
was excited, aud the result was— 
homicide. Near Charing Cross, they 
entered another house, aud acted so 
offensively towards some of the com- 
pany that a quarrel resulted. Swords 
were drawn, and, sad to relate, Mr. 
Sinclair received a fatal wound at the 
hands of Savage. That scrap of real 
tragedy was performed one hundred 
and thirty-six years ago. It would 


at this time bea grim sight to see 
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the unlucky weapon which put finis 
to the earthly career of James Sin- 
clair. That blood-stained little blade, 
time-worn and rust-worn, would 
wear a guilty appearance, and inspire 
a strange teeling of curiosity. So 
much for associations; the piece of 
steel may be as simple-looking as 
any other piece of lumber; but the 
shadow of a gloomy crime is upon 
it ; its rust-patches have a suspicious 
look, and where is the hand, which 
one hundred and thirty-six years ago 
guided it to its guilty use? Truly, 
the reflections which such a relic 
would suggest would be somewhat 
melancholy. 

The day came when Savage, Gre- 
gory, and Merchant had to play the 
most conspicuous parts in that cri- 
minal court, in which the evidence 
against them was heard. The jury 
found that Savage and Gregory 
were guilty of murder, and Mer- 
chant(who had not used a sword in 
the fray)of manslaughter. Savage 
defended himself with much ability, 
and most of those who heard the 
trial thought he ought to have been 
acquitted. The only chance of 
escape from a felon’s death was in 
the mercy of the Crown, which 
(however incredible it may sound) 
was obstructed by no other person 
than his mother. The Countess of 
Hertford, however, used her influ- 
ence with the Queen on his behalf, 
and he was pardoned. He now felt 
how vain it was to hope his mother 
would ever relax in her cruelty to- 
wards him. He, therefore, declared 
that, unless she made him an allow- 
ance, he would expose her by pub- 
lishing the whole particulars of her 
conduct. The threat succeeded, 
and (upon his promising to abandon 
his intention) Lord Tyrconnel re- 
ceived him into his family as an 
equal, and allowed him two hundred 
pounds a year. His biographer 
says, “ This was the golden part of 
Mr. Savage’s life, and for some 
time he had no reason to complain 
of fortune; his appearance was 
splendid, his expenses large, and 
his acquaintance extensive. He was 
courted by all who endeavoured to 
be thought men of genius, and ca- 
ressed by all who valued themselves 
upon a refined taste. To admire 
Mr. Savage was a proof of discern- 
ment, and to be acquainted with 
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him was a title to poetical reputa- 
tion. His presence was sufficient 
to make any place of public enter- 
tainment popular, and his approba- 
tion and example constituted the 
fashion. So powerful is genius 
when invested with the glitter of 
affluence. Men willingly pay to 
fortune that regard which they owe 
to merit, and are pleased when 
they have an opportunity at once 
of gratifying their vanity and prac- 
tising their duty.” 

I suspect such observations will 
never cease to have an application. 
I suppose that men of unbounded 
genius, whose surroundings in life 
are mean in the eyes of the wealthy, 
will always be struggling unsuc- 
cessfully in this world, and that 
men with indifferent parts, who 
are so fortunate as to own that 
glitter of affluence, will command 
homage, patronage, and caresses of 
which a starving genius may be 
more deserving. Of all unlucky 
writers, I pity most the poor poet, 
whose fancy creates an Eden whith 
ever appears beyond his reach ; 
the splendour of the imaginary 
feast is driven away by the cravings 
of hunger which he has not the 
means to allay, and the glories of the 
poetic scene are lost in the wretch- 
edness of an unfurnished garret. 

We have brought Savage to that 
part of his career which finds him 
the dependent on Lord Tyrconnel’s 
bounty ; to that point in his history 
which Johnson calls the golden 

art of his life! You have seen a 
brilliant sunshine! In its splendour 
it may be said to make the golden 
part of the day ; but how transient 
the giory of that magnificent sight ! 
as we look it has passed away, and 
darkness and ni it quickly follow 
So in régard to this sunshine which 
fell upon Savage; this sunshine 
(which I fear was, at best, but im- 

oe lasted but a short time. 

e and Lord Tyrconnel soon quar- 
relled, and Savage then found him- 
self in a condition more abject and 
needy than ever. Thus, on went 
the life of this man; his natural 
affections blighted, and his mind 
hardened against reason by those 
bitter thinkings which suggest 
themselves to the disappointed, 
when the spirit of youth Mr de- 
parted, and hopes are daily growing 
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fainter. I will not weary you by 
attempting to describe the vicissi- 
tudes which befel this man to the 
end of his life. A quotation will 
inform you of his poverty and 
wretchedness. Speaking of Liss at 
this time, Johnson says: “He 
lodged as much by accident as he 
dined, and passed the night some- 
times in mean houses, which ‘are set 
open at night to any casual wan- 
derers, sometimes in cellars among 
the riot and filth of the meanest and 
most profligate of the rabble ; and 
sometimes, when he had not money 
to support even the expenses of these 
receptacles walked about the streets 
till he was weary, and lay down, in 
the summer, upon a bulk, or, in the 
winter, with his associates in 
verty, among the ashes of a glass- 
ouse. In this manner were passed 
those days and those nights which 
nature had enabled him to have 
employed in elevated speculations, 
useful studies, or pleasing conver- 
sation. On a bulk, ina cellar, or 
in a glass-house among thieves and 
beggars, was to be found the author 
of ‘The Wanderer; the man of 
exalted sentiments, extensive views, 
and curious observations; the man 
whose remarks on life might have 
assisted the statesman, whose ideas 
of virtues might have enlightened 
the moralist, whose eloquence might 
have influenced senates, and whose 
delicacy might have polished 
courts.” At last his friends, per- 
haps ashamed of his appearance, 
undertake to subscribe for him fifty 
ea a year, upon condition that 
e retire to Swansea. He agrees 
to this, and sets out for Wales. 
Fourteen days after his departure 
his friends receive his letter dated 
from Bristol, where, falling in com- 
pany, he had stayed until his money 
was gone. Ultimately he gets to 
Swansea, where he sojourns about 
twelve months. He then resolved 
to visit London, in order to publish 
a work he had prepared for the 
press. At a tavern in Bristol he 
spends the five pounds intended to 
y for bis journey to town, and, 
hanesd by. bailiffs, he leads a life as 
miserable as the most miserable 
sinner could do. The officers of the 
law catch him—he is lodged in 
gaol; and, after being there six 
months, in gaol he dies. 
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Now, what think you of this un- 
fortunate Richard Savage? I am 
sorry to say there is a great deal 
belonging to him which one cannot 
admire, and it is not my intention 
to be at all dainty in the expression 
of my opinion against him. Allow 
me, then, to venture. You might 
have befriended him at any incon- 
venience, at any cost, with the best 
of intentions ; and, if at another 
time you were unwilling to repeat 
the favour, he would forget your 
former kindness and treat you as an 
enemy ; he would borrow from you 
as thovgh he had a right to your 
purse, and would look upon refusal 
as an insult, and if he got the loan, 
would be equally offended if at any 
time you asked him to repay it. 
Your defects of mind or person he 
would be sure to observe, and when- 
ever his importunities obliged you 
to treat him with plainness, he 
would take offence, and expose and 
ridicule you in every tavern he 
entered. 

His experience was of no value to 
him as a corrector of his follies. He 
deduced no lesson from misfortune, 
and was always ready to drown the 
voice of reason by arguments the 


most specious and illogical. Nothing 


could prevent him indulging his 
taste for pleasure so long as he 
aeons the means. The future 
e never allowed to depress him. 
The to-morrow, which another 
would have brooded upon as a dis- 
mal prospect, never, with him, 
clouded the guiety of to-day. The 
apprehension of calamity never vi- 
sited him; but when the calamity 
came (and come it often did) he 
was amazed. Although his life was 
a succession of expedients, he assu- 
med a bearing which would have 
been unbecoming in any ordinary 
mortal. There are all sorts of ob- 
jections to be made to his way of 
iving. Itis not a manly thing to 
be satisfied to live upon another’s 
bounty when by exertion you can 
gain your own support. I do not 
ike that implacable spirit which 
belonged to his resentment. I do 
not like his practice of entertaining 
a company by exercising his powers 
of mimicry in making sport of peo- 
ple whose liberality towards im 
should have saved them from such 
treatment. His opportunities of 
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making just observations upon men 
were ample, and it might have been 
more excusable had he, in peeling 
at the foibles of others, confine 

himself to that humourousness of 
manner which robs scandal of more 
than half its spite; but I fear there 
was at times a stern maliciousness 
in his colouring which would go to 
make a trifling fault appear as a 
serious vice. Cannot you see how 
it was that all attempts to befriend 
him were useless? The man was so 
shameless in his exactions that 
those who had the disposition to 
help him soon found that, in self- 
defence, they were obliged to re- 
monstrate, and that was tuken by 
him to be an unwarrantable in- 
terference, to which he would not 
submit. You know the sort of 
man well enough—one who always 
considers himself ill-used, and re- 
ceives the greatest favour as if he 
had a right to it, and was born to 
live at the expense of other people. 

It is not easy to believe that one 
who had so little regard to propriety 
in the conduct of his life, and who 
so little contemplated the discharge 
of obligations, could have a very 
high sense of honour. Yet, so in- 
consistent is human nature, I be- 
lieve he never considered himself in 
fault, and fancied, moreover, that 
he had a claim upon all with whom 
he became acquainted. The great- 
ness of his intellect might be ques- 
tioned when we find it did not pre- 
vent him occasionally acting as a 
fool ; was it not amply on record that 
men fitted for great attainments 
have often failed in the same man- 
ner and brought upon themselves 
the greatest misery, In justice I 
cannot say more against Savage 
than I have already said, and per- 
haps you will consider you have 
read sufficient to prove him a bad 
and worthless fellow. Gently, my 
patient friends. I have just con- 
cluded the case for the prosecution, 
and, you know, the learned counsel, 
to whom the defence is entrusted, 
always says something for his 
money. 

Are we, then, to qualify the im- 
pression which our description of 
the man has produced by betraying 
a feeling for is misfortunes. Why 
not? It is a pitiful disposition 
which refuses Silees a word in pal- 
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liation of the sins of another. With 
a hearty loathing I hate that cold 
ascetic nature which, vain in its 
own narrow-minded self-righteous- 
ness, harshly condemns every err- 
ing fellow-creature, and would rob 
the criminal of the power to repent 
and the joy of being forgiven. 
Have you no pity for one so 
wretched in this life? Are you 
devoid of that charity which forbids 
you to condemn lest you also be 
condemned? Neither pity nor 
charity is possessed by the man 
whose cry is against the transgres- 
sor, and who satisfies himself with 
that cry without an endeavour to 
rescue. Be loud in denouncing 
vice; but be wise and manly 
enough to go to the profligate and 
the vicious with an honest feeling 
of pity in your heart and words of 
kindness and encouragement on 
your lips, dictated by the precept 
that charity is the greatest virtue ; 
that, without charity, there is no 
faith, no hope. 

Having stated the case so fully 
against Savage, it will be but just 
to mention any good quality with 
which he can be fairly invested ; 
and let me tell you that, mixed with 


the blemishes belonging to him, 
were some of the most manly char- 
acteristics which attach to human 


nature. I have a conviction that 
the true reasonable soul of the man 
was for strict honesty and plain 
dealing. He would do things which, 
in another, he condemned with a 
sort of virtuous indignation; but 
then, be was such a downright 
earnest believer in himself, and 
possessed with such a thorough 
and superlative egotism, that self- 
condemnation was, in his case, 
rendered almost impossible. I 
believe him to have been troubled 
with one of the things most fatal to 
human happiness, namely, a belief 
in his own infallibility. It would 
be a vain thing to occupy ourselves 
in the endeavour to find a man with 
a character entirely free from the 
leaven of human weakness and 
wickedness; and God only knows 
what incarnate rascalities are abroad 
in the world, sheltered from our 
perceptions under the most vile and 
miserable crimes of hypocrisy. 
Savage was no hypocrite, and I 
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think his freedom from that most 
abominable sin is enough to raise a 
feeling in his favour. He was 
humane and benevolent. Amid all 
his recklessness he was never in- 
different to an appeal from the truly 
distressed ; and, although we blame 
him for ungenerous conduct towards 
the powerful and rich, he ever 
exercised a kind-hearted liberality 
towards the poor. Those who have 
been blessed with the amenities of 
a happy home through the plastic 
years of childhood, who have en- 
joyed the tender, solicitous love of 
a good mother, can but poorly 
understand the iofluence which a 
mother’s hate, coupled with the 
misfortune of his birth, may have 
had upon the life of this man. With 
no opportunity of practising the 
wholesome duty which th  well- 
taught child so naturally observes 
towards a fond parent, was it a 
wonder that his character should be 
faulty ! 

In the midst of misery and priva- 
tion he was a cheerful and enter- 
taining companion, and is said to 
have preserved fortitude and digni- 
ty of manner under the most dis- 
tressing circumstances. That cheer- 
fuluess and fortitude, however, 
must at times have deserted him. 
I have no doubt the full measure of 
bitterness was at his heart, and, 
when alone, must have overflowed 
with a grief too intense to be exhi- 
bited before another. The worst of 
his vices were those common to the 
agein which he lived—the age which 
the gentle Addison checked in its 
follies. Lookedat from the present 
order of things it was a time full of 
the most serious quaintnesses. To 
us the bustling importance, the ex- 
travagant fopperies, and the cum- 
berous courtesies belonging to the 
characters of that day, appear as so 
much drollery, but if the trne tone 
of that society were sounded in our 
ears, we should think it rather 
coarse, and not very gratifying. 
The descriptions which we have of 
the life and manners of that date 
are delightfully humorous, but at 
the same time they inform us how 
much gaiety, and pleasure, and 
foolery beionged to the age, and, to 
some extent, plead for Savage the 
excuse of custom. 
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THE OLD PRISONS OF PARIS AND THEIR INMATES. 


THE LUXEMBOURG, 


Amone the prisons selected for the 
detention of the victims of the first 
Revolution were the three neigh- 
bouring ones of the Luxembourg, of 
the Caserne Vaugirard, and of the 
Carmes. On the horrors of the 
massacres of September, 1792, we 
are not disposed to dwell; they may 
be readily found in histories. Our 
business is with the fortunes of 
individuals presenting interesting 
traits or situations. Danton, the 
personal embodiment of the Revolu- 
tion, after offering numberless 
victims to the blades of the sans- 
culottes, and the instrument of pub- 
lic vengeance, the guillotine, at last 
got a foretaste of his own fate during 
some hours’ leisure in the Luxem- 
bourg. Perhaps during these mo- 
ments he recollected his own address 
to the Jacobins :—“The metal is 
bubbling hot, but the statue of 
liberty is not yet cast. If you watch 
not well the furnace, you yourselves 
will be burned.” 

What a humiliation for the proud 
and relentless man, to be asked his 
name by his fellow butchers, now 
his judges, and some of whom he had 
himself proscribed ! His answer was 
characteristic: ‘*I am Danton; I 
have made my name known in the 
Revolution, My dwelling will be 
soon in the vorp, but my name shall 
live in the Pantheon of history.” 

In the Luxembourg also were de- 
tained Camille Desmoulins and Fabre 
d’Eglantine (the latter a provincial 
actor), whose nice names did not pre- 
vent them from assisting in bringing 
about the Revolution. 

Another illustrious victim who 
rested in the cells of the Luxem- 
bourg and the Conciergerie before 
his promotion to the scaffold, was 
the learned chemist Lavoisier, to 
whom we owe the knowledge of the 
composition of water, and the office 
of oxygen in combustion. Lavoisier’s 
offence consisted in his having been 
a farmer general of taxes. He was 
for some time concealed by a noble- 
minded and devoted woman in the 


Rue Féron. He was so fearful of 
compromising his generous guardian 
that he made several attempts at 
escape, but she was very watchful, 
and at times absolutely locked him 
up. However, he at last eluded her 
bn pry and next day was safe ina 
cell of the Luxembourg. 

The fate of Condorcet somewhat 
resembled that of Lavoisier in being 
concealed by a woman for a consider- 
able time after his outlawry, and 
escaping from her protection in order 
not to involve her in nis danger. 
Along with the other Girondins he 
had been obliged to succumb to the 
Jacobins, and being arrested in the 
country, he was conducted to the 
prison of Bourg la Reine, where he 
poisoned himself. 

It is probable that in his last mo- 
meuts he reflected on the coincidence 
of his approaching death at a town 
called = ine, after assisting to 
bring destruction on the king and 
queen whose liege subject he once 
had been. His arrest was owing to 
an indiscretion. Wandering in the 
environs of Paris, accoutred as a 
mason, aud besprinkled with plaster, 
he entered a little house of enter- 
tainment, and called for an omelet. 
** How many eggs do you wish 
broken ?” said the hostess. ‘* Twelve,” 
answered he. ‘‘ This must surely be a 
suspect,” said the byestanders, ‘‘ who 
orders a dozen eggs and is able to 
pay for them.” They began to ques- 
tion him, and the examination ended 
in his arrest. When the chiefs of 
the Revolution took the fetters off 
the hauds of the people, they little 
thought that they themselves would 
80 soon experience such treatment 
as these rough and unfeeling hands 
could inflict. It is in the order of 
Providence that the descendants of 
evil ancestors suffer in this life for 
their misdeeds. The good-hearted 
aud compassionate king and queen 
suffered temporary punishment for 
the heartless and unfeeling mode in 
which the people had been treated 
by the reigning powers from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth Louis; and 
it was a blessing sent to the noblesse, 
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male and female, to arrest the career 
of utter vice and indifference to the 
condition of the poor, in which they 
lived. 

The Duchess of Orleans, the 
exemplary mother of Louis Philippe, 
was confined as a suspecte in the 
Luxembourg, in 1793. In the June 
following she was transferred to the 
Conciergerie, the last halting-place 
on the way to the scaffold. She so 
understood it herself ; but when the 
agents of the Committee of Public 
Safety summoned her to the tribunal, 
the head gaoler, Benedict, assert- 
ed that she was dying. Through 
powerful interest she was after- 
wards transferred from the Luxem- 
bourg to an asylum in the Rue de 
Charonne. 

A woman, by name Jeanne Faurie, 
another suspecte, had, without inten- 
tion or even knowledge, so enthralled 
a most rigid turnkey, that he let her 
have everything she wished for in 
her cell, and when she was on the 
eve of being examined he allowed her 
to escape. The poor man frequently 
visited the cell, and wept and kissed 
everything which she had ever 
touched. After one of these ecstatic 
visits he repaired to the head-gaoler, 
Se eee 
crime. wo cierge ju 
that the sn wae beside himself, 
and therefore not accountable. In- 
stead of denouncing him he con- 
demned him to live, and go on with 
his ordinary occupations. 

Heron, quneng tp that unright- 
eous denouncer, Fouquier Tinville, 
relates a little incident in extreme 
contrast to that of the innocent but 
intense love of the poor turnkey. A 
college friend one day paid him 
(Heron) a visit at the court ; glee- 
fully rubbing his hands, and calli 
a smile over his features, he cried, 
**Bravo, citizen, bravo ! Well done ! 
fifty-four condemned to day! Have 

- you as many for to-morrow ?” “‘ Not 
quite, but nearly so.” ‘Is the list 
yet signed by the Citizen, the Public 
Accuser?’ *“*No! Why do you ask?” 
**T have a little service to demand. 
Put my wife on the list.” ‘“ Your 
wife ! go along; you want to have 
a laugh at me.” ‘*No, no, my 
friend; you will do me a signal 
favour.” ‘Impossible, my friend. 
It was not longer than last duods 
(second day), when we dined together, 
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that you seemed enchanted with the 
citizeness.” ‘‘ Well, I have changed 
my opinion.” ** But the citizeness 
is a good sansculotte.” “ Not at all ; 
she is an aristocrat, and I'll prove 
it.” ** You are mad.” ‘I tell you 
no; once, twice, thrice, will ~ 
guillotine my wife?” ‘* Certainly I 
will not.” ‘So much for college 
friendship !” said the ca 
man, retiring in t dudgeon. 
The best of the story was, that this 
married puir lived —— with 
each other for thirty years after the 
Revolution, the poor woman never 
suspecting the visit to Tinville’s 
secretary nor its object. 

Mr. Shandy was not very wrong 
when he propounded his views on 
the influence of names. Could any- 
one with a spark of intelligence ex- 
pect anything from the owner of the 
name Fouquier Tinville but servility, 
baseness, and cruelty P 

The future Empress Josephine 
one of the most amiable an 
graceful women that ever existed, 

more than a year at Sainte- 

elagie and the Luxembourg. She 
became the wife of Napoleon I. on the 
8th of March, 1796. Their first resi- 
dence after he was promoted to the 
Consulship was the little Luxem- 
bourg. It is related of her that one 
morning there was a stronger charm 
of grace, beauty, and innocent 
coquetry about her than usual, the 
one being to induce the First Con- 
sul to visit the cell which she had 


formerly occupied at the Luxem- 
bourg. Bona felt no pleasure 
in the te will he, nill he, 


there was but one thing to be done— 
obey. When they arrived at the 
poor chamber, Josephine seemed 
much affected. She went to a corner, 
knelt down, and endeavoured to 
loosen a flag. “Lend me your 
sword, my friend,” said she to her 
husband ; and with its aid she lifted 
the little flag: She then began to 
search in the dust underneath, and 
the next moment she uttered a cry 
of joy, and held up a ring towards 
Napoleon. He was all inquisitive- 
ness about it, and soon learned that 
it had been given to her by her 
mother. When she learned that she 
was to be removed from the prison, 
she was uncertain whether she was 
to be executed or not, and so she had 
buried the dear keepsake, that it 
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might not be profaned by the hands 
of the executioner. 

Later in time the Luxembourg had 
for an inmate Marshal Ney, whom 
the powers of the Restoration might 
have forgiven. It was a very hu- 
man weakness to have cried Vive 
UEmpereur!” on the great man’s 
escape from Elba. Ney’s fault was 
the taking of service under the re- 
stored dynasty. He met his fate in 
such a mode as to detract nothing 
from his title of the bravest among 
the brave. Peace be with him! 
Later in date the present Emperor 
experienced the stingy and h 
hospitality of the same prison. 

THE BICRTRE AND THE 
SALPETRIBBE. 

The first of these hospitals or 
houses of refuge, afterwards con- 
verted into prisons, was in turn a 
religious house, a castle, a strong- 
hold of armed vagabonds, a house 
of invalids under Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and of refuge for St. Vincent 
de Paul’s abandoned children. The 
Salpetridre was devoted to the 
protection or incarceration of fe- 
males, young and old. M. de 
Latude, before-mentioned, has left 
in his memoirs an appalling picture 
of living death in the cabanons of 
the Bicétre. The interior economy 
of the institution, part prison, part 
infirmary, and part lunatic cake 
was of the worst description, and 
the mingling of the lunatics with the 
prisoners and the sick produced the 
most bizarre and wretched scenes. 

One of the earliest inmates under 
restraint as alunatic was a man in 
advance of his time as an inventor. 
This was Solomon de Caus, to 
whom the idea of economising 
steam as a moving force had pre- 
sented itself before the Marquis of 
Worcester entertained it. 

Solomon was a _ distinguished 
architect, painter, and sculptor, and 
having executed commissions for 
the Prince of Wales, son of Charles 
I., and the Elector of Bavaria, he 
repaired to Paris to interest Car- 
dinal Richelieu in the uses to which 
steam might be turned. The Super- 
intendent of the Finances, Michel 
Particelli, willing to construct a 
little palace for the beautiful but 
unprincipled Marion Delorme, gave 
the commission to Solomon, who 


exhausted all his skill on the little 
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paradise, having become deeply en- 
thralled by the beautiful sorceress 
who was to inhabit it. He was 
anxious to make her his wife, but 
Marion loved liberty too well to 
consent. Becoming tired of her 
serious and exacting admirer, she 
requested one of her influential 
patrons to have him sent away, or 
free her from his presence in some 
manner. 

An interview’ of poor Solomon 
with the great man was followed 
by his imprisonment in the Bicétre, 
where banishment from the pre- 
sence of his enchantress, and the 
evil treatment of the place, effec- 
tually deprived him of reason. 
Cardinal Richelieu, in consigning 
him to that terrible asylum, really 
believed him to be insane. 

Some years later Lord Edward 
Somerset, Marquis of Worcester, 
being in Paris, Cing-Mars, his 
friend, absent at the time from the 
city, requested Marion, with whom 
he was at the time in favour, to do 
the honours of the city to the Eng- 
lish nobleman. One day she too 
it into her head to bring the guest 
to the Bicétre, but was thunder- 
struck to hear herself called on by 
name from behind the bars of a 
cell, and anxiously implored to get 
liberty for the voice’s master. Poor 
Solomon, for he was the unhappy 
prisoner, enlarged on his discovery, 
and boasted of the riches and 
splendour it would procure for ler 
and him if he were only set at 
liberty. She was for the moment 
finely shocked, for she had till then 
supposed that her hapless lover had 
been merely sent out of the coun- 
try. She induced the Englishman 
to leave the place, but the answers 
she returned to his inquiries made 
him anxious for an uninterrupted 
conversation with the poor mad- 
man. He spent some hours in his 
cell, and on his return to the little 
court of Marion, he exclaimed: 
** Instead of this man being impri- 
soned, he would have been distin- 
guished by honours and rewards 
in my country. He is now, how- 
ever, thoroughly mad. Despair and 
confinement have made him so. In 
casting this man into captivity you 
have assassinated the greatest 

enius of the age.” Who can say 
but that the communications of the 
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poor lunatic gave the man of science 
the first idea of the capabilities of 
the steam of boiling water ? 

When the Government of 1733 
discovered that the filth and squalor 
of the Bicétre had become intoler- 
able, they commissioned Boffrand, 
the State architect for hospitals, 
and he, by dint of skill and pa- 
tience, constructed a draw-well 171 
feet in depth and fifteen feet in 
diameter. The water was first 
raised by four horses, but after- 
wards the ruling powers substitu- 
ted for these the labour of thirty- 
two prisoners, or lunatics, or blind 
people. Two vessels, each contain- 
ing 1200 lbs. weight of water, are 
brought to the surface by the ma- 
chinery and poured into a tank 
fifty feetsquare. So, if the Bicétre 
was not afterwards distinguished 
by cleanliness, it was not for want 
of water. 

One of the earliest acts of the 
National Assembly was the selec- 
tion of four of its members to visit 
the thirty prisons of Paris. Mira- 
beau was one of these four,— 
Mirabeau, who had had such inti- 
mate personal experience of prison- 
life. They found in the Bicétre 
three thousand déténus, and three 
lranired and forty officials. Not- 
withstanding the unwillingness 
and resistance of the director, they 
visited every room and cell, and 
horrible discoveries they made, 
This was in 1789. In 1792 the 
guillotine decapitated its first man 
at the Bicétre. The massacre exe- 
cuted by the sovereign people on 
the prisoners and the officials of 
the Bicdtre was one of the most 
appalling scenes of the Revolution ; 
the very children were butchered, 
and thrown ina pile in one of the 
yards. 

The detestable Marquis of Sade, 
who had been condemned to death 
by the Paalement of Aix, and only 
saved by the influence of his family, 
had been some time in the Bicétre 
when the massacre was committed. 
He was one of those whom the tem- 
porary judges let off with life. How- 
ever he was remanded ayain to the 
prison by Bonaparte a ter the me- 
morable day of Brumaire. He was 
at a later day confined at Charenton, 
where he died in 1814. This wretch, 
not content with having committed 
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abominable crimes, had written a 
couple of infamous books which were 
burned by the hands of the hang- 
man. His least objectionable amuse- 
ment while in the Bicdtre was thus 
enjoyed: he got purchased the 
finest roses that could be procured 
for money, and having feasted his 
senses of sight and smell on each for 
a considerable time he scattered the 
leaves on the ground. Then he lay 
down as if to delight again in their 
odour, but, instead of that, he scat- 
tered them in the mud, and then 
rising he trampled on them till they 
formed a dirty colourless mass. 

A system of amelioration com- 
meuced during the reign of Louis 
XVI. Doctor Pinel, who presided 
over the sanitary condition of che 
prison at the era of the Revolution, 
was accused before the Committee of 
Public Safety of a desire to restore 
the monarchy, as appeared from his 
treatment of the insane. He ex- 
plained his system of treating mental 
diseases, in which he showed that he 
preferred mildness to violence, and 
availed himself largely of freedom of 
movement and fresh air. For a won- 
der the committee sent him back to 
tend his patients. Dr. Fernus, who 
succeeded Dr. Pinel, continued the 
same system, dictated by judgment 
and philanthropy. Improvement went 
on in the same ratio among the 
females confined in the appendage to 
the Bicétre, the Salpetriére. 

Among the lunatics of the Sal- 
petriére, Theroigne de Mericourt, an 
infamous woman of the days of the 
Revolution, was kept for some yea:s. 
She varied the course of her ordinary 
life of wickedness by assuming male 
attire, and doing duty on the aristo- 
crats with a pike and sabre. The 
very knitters who sat for relaxation’s 
sake round the guillotine considered 
this conduct unworthy of a woman 
of the people. They accordingly 
seized her one day, stripped her, and 
administered a public whipping of a 
severe character. This chastisement 
deprived her of such powers of rea- 
soning as she possessed, and she 
ended her days at the Salpetriére. 
While she was able she occasionally 
gave herself a good whipping, the 
result of the memory of her punish- 
ment acting on her dise intel- 
lect. 

It much interested the body of the 
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prisoners, as well as the Parisian 
populace generally, when the day 
arrived for despatching a batch of 
forgats to the iia they watched 
with eager looks the laying out of the 
chains at one end of the yard, and 
the fastening of the ring which went 
round each man’s neck to this chain, 
the sinister-looking smiths using 
portable anvils laid on the backs of 
the culprits, and giving themselves 
but small trouble about the sufferings 
of the poor wretches. 

One day, in 1818, there went off 
from the Bicétre thus accoutred a 
man of extraordinary fortunes, 
Coignard, who had long borne the 
title of Count of St. Helena. 

In 1805 this man, by the inter- 
ference of a female friend, obtained 
the title-deeds and other family 

apers of an Emigré nobleman, who 
fad died in exilein Spain. Hence- 
forward he was Coignard no longer. 
He was the Count of St. Helena. 
Quitting France to fight in the 
Spanish army under General Mina, 
he behaved himself so well that the 
title of Chevalier of Saint Wladimir 
and of Alcantara was conferred on 
him. In 1808, the Count was found 
fighting under the banners of 
France as chief of battalion, and 
did his best against the arms of 
Spain till the fall of the Empire. 
In 1815, the brave Coignard, 
whose loyalty was on a par with 
that of the no less brave Dugald 
Dalgetty, found Louis XVITI. ready 
to accord so tried a warrior a hearty 
welcome. Inder the Restoration 
he enjoyed the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, the title of Chevalier of 
Saint Louis, and the cross of an 
Officer of the Legion of Honour. 
Coignard, so far, was favoured by 
the blind goddess. 

In 1818, at a review in the Place 
Vendéme, he was recognised by 
Darius, a former galley comrade, 
but he was now too great a man to 
renew so disreputable an acquaint- 
ance. The offended Darius de- 
nounced his old comrade to General 
Despinois, and Coignard was con- 
victed of being an escaped forgat. 
He contrived to escape, but was 
recaptured among a band of male- 
factors, and recommitted to the 
galleys for life—a very unwise pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Govern- 
ment, who shuuld have considered 


his useful and heroic services for 
thirteen years. 

The last ironing of forgats to be 
forwarded to some seaport occurred 
on the 3rd October, 1835, when 180 
prisoners were chained and de- 
spatched from the Bicétre. There 
is a graphic and painful account 
given of the operation in Victor 
Hugo’s Derniers Jours d'un Con- 
damné. 

Bicétre is now a mere receptacle 
for patients suffering under mental 
maladies. Its squalor, filth, vice, 
and crime are things of the past. 
The same remark also applies to 
the Salpetriére. 


L’ABBAYE. 


The cells which the architects of 
the Monastery of Saint Germain 
des Prés had constructed for the 
temporary confinement of monks 
unmindful of their duties, became 
in time the abodes of young rakes, 
whom their parents consigned to 
the care of the institution, with a 
view to their reformation. Pre- 
vious to the Revolution, unruly 
members of the Gardes Frangais 
suffered detention there for their 
misdeeds, and one of the earliest 
exercises of their power by the 
sovereign people was the deliver- 
ance of these worthies, and the 
corrupting by drink and the spells 
of fraternity the guards who were 
sent to reclaim them. This was 
three years before the massacres of 
September. 

They gave a legal character to 
this proceeding at the Abbaye by 
holding a trial for a few seconds on 
each. If the individual was not 
doomed, an officer was sent out, 
who proclaimed his innocence. If 
found worthy of death the presi- 
dent pronounced the words, ** A la 
force !” and the victim, supposing 
he was consigned to some prison, 
was sent on between two rows of 
armed men, but he did not live 
to come to the extremity of the 
avenue. 

The victims butchered at the 
Abbaye included the Prince de 
Rohan Chabét, the venerable abbot, 
Chapt de Rastignac, Thierry, the 
king’s body servant, Montmorio, 
minister for foreign affairs, num- 
bers of priests true to their faith, 
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and of soldiers true to their oath. 
One priest before being presented 
before the tribunal, removed his 
ecclesiastical dress, put on some 
very ragged clothing, and passed 
himself off as a beggar. Having 
been dismissed, he hastened home, 
but was so imprudent in his joy as 
to mention his mode of escape to 
two of his neighbours, one of whom 
was a butcher. These wretches 
knocked him down on the instant 
and killed him. 

M. Cazotte, the writer, and his 
daughter were among the inmates 
of this Abbaye at the period. She 
was pronounced innocent, but when 
her father was about to be assassi- 
nated, she threw herself before him, 
and declared they should reach his 
life only through her body. Some 
impressionable individuals raised 
theirvoices for pardon, and thephilo- 
sopher escaped. However, some of 

is worst ill-willers contrived to 
have the poor girl confined, and 
having now no dread of her in- 
fluence, got the sentence of death 
executed on her father. Mademoi- 
selle de Sombrueil was more fortu- 
nate ; she saved her father’s life un- 
der similar circumstances. Male- 
sherbes’ daughter, Madame de 
Rosambo, when proceeding to the 
tribunal with her father, meeting 
the heroic young woman, cried : 
**Ah, you have fad the glory of 
saving the life of your father ; I shall 
have the consolation of dying with 
mine.” 

The Abbé Sicard, the instructor 
of the deaf and dumb, felt the pike 
of the assassin at his breast, when 
the clockmaker, Monnot, rushed 
between him and death, crying, 
*“’Tis the Abbé Sicard, one of the 
most serviceable men in the com- 
ey I will protect him at the 
risk of my life.” The Abbé thus got 
time to shies his executioners : “I 
devote myself to the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb, and as there 
are many more of the poor than of 
the rich thus affected, I belong 
more to the people than to the 
nobles.” This speech nearly pro- 
cured an ovation, and notwithstand- 
ing the exertions of some personal 
enemies, he escaped with life. 

In the sanguine episodes of the 
Revolution, it sometimes happened 
that good feeling and natural jus- 
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tice influenced the folk in power 
for the moment, and that wicked 
subordinates met the treatment 
due to their crimes. The ex-Abbé 
Schneider, a personification of 
cruelty and luxury, was a public 
denouneer in the department of the 
Lower Rhine. It was his custom 
of an afternoon to take a choice 
dinner with a person well-to-do, and 
superintend his execution immedi- 
ately after, in the courtyard of the 
house. 

Taking it into his head to marry, 
and thus increase his popularity, he 
fixed his choice on an estimable 
young woman, daughter ofadignitary 
in Brumath who was at the time in 
pie, He released him, invited 

imself to dinner with him, and 
proposed for the hand of his daugh- 
ter. The poor young woman, look- 
ing out at window, saw the per- 
ambulating scaffold in the street, 
and was at no loss to guess at its 
import. So she accepted the offer, 
merely stipulating that the marriage 
such as the new order of things 
allowed, should be publicly cele- 
brated in Strasbourg, the seat of 
the local government, in order that 
she might not be confounded with 
his other numerous wives. He 
agreed, and as the cortege could 
not arrive before the closing of the 
gates, Schneider sent on word to 
have them kept open for an hour 
beyond the time. This was quite 
informal, and the Governor, 8t. 
Just, was not in good humour when 
the betrothed pair presented them- 
selves in state in an open chariot, 
and the death apparatus was seen 
enemas on @ waggon in the rear. 
When the carriage stopped, the 
bride got out, went on ion knees 
before Saint Just, and requested 
justice in the name of the conven- 
tion. On her explaining the circum- 
stance in some detail, the Governor, 
who by the way suspected the apos- 
tate monk of a design to displace 
him, ordered him to be tied to the 
guillotine, and, after some hours of 
exposure to ean derision, to be 
sent on to Paris. There, after a 
short sojourn in prison, he was 
brought before Fouquier Tinville, 
accused, and condemned to the guil- 
lotine, the fate which he had inflicted 
on so many others. 


Madame Roland and the intrepid 
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Charlotte Corday, who rid the world 
of Marat, spent some days in the 
Abbaye. We do not dwell on the 
fortunes of the last-named heroine, 
as they have been so often told. 


THE TEMPLE, 


This prison, the last abode of the 
ill-fated Louis XVI. and his queen, 
dates from the 12th century, when 
the Knights’ Templars (so called 
from the Temple of Jerusalem) re- 
quested from the king a piece of 
marshy land, whose exhalations in 
summer brought illnesses innume- 
rable on the Parisians. The un- 
healthy spot was given over to them, 
and soon trees, esculent fruits, roots, 
and plants, succeeded to the rushes 
and the deadly vegetation of the 
Marais. There they raised their 
military convent, and there they en- 
joyed the power of life and death 
within a certain distance of their 
stronghold. The building was pro- 
vided with a large tower for the 
arsenal and the preservation of the 
treasures of the order, and four smaller 
ones for the temporary confinement 
of offending knights. The esplanade 
afforded room for the manceuvres of 
three hundred men armed with cross- 
bows and halberds. 

These Templars, these military 
monks, from rather an early era in 
their existence, exhibited a decided 
preference for arms and armour when 

laced beside missals and breviaries. 
Their fortress in the Marais afforded 
a stronghold for the safety of the 
Royal treasures. They treated with 
kings on terms of equality; they 
lent money to the king ; they received 
the keys of cities. 

They had the honour of entertain- 
ing our Henry III. on his visit to 
Louis [X., and notwithstanding the 
size of the fortress, the visitors and 
the kingly trains could not find room 
within the precincts. They filled all 
the hostelries from the Temple to 
the Place de Gréve. After the 
kings had paid a visit to the churches, 
they were entertained at a banquet, 
and the doors being left open and the 
tables loaded with food everywhere, 
any person might enter and take his 
fill. Saint Louis had King Henry 
on his right, the King of Navarre on 
his left ; and twelve bishops, twenty 

or barons, and eighteen coun- 
tesses sat at table. After the feast 


the English monarch presented to 
the French lords many silver goblets, 

Id buckles, and silken scarfs. St. 

uis carried off Henry to the Palais, 
jokingly remarking that he was 
master in his own kingdom at all 
events. 

Fifty-eight years after, and under 
the orders of Philip the Fair, the 
Templars were suppressed, many of 
them tortured, and put to death, 
and the Grand Master, James de 
Molay and Guy Dauphin of Au- 
vergne, burned alive in the Isle du 
Palais, and all the goods of the com- 
munity confiscated. Under the tor- 
ture, the Grand Master acknowledged 
that his knights were guilty of the 
blasphemies and abominations laid 
to their charge. But before his 
execution he revoked this confession, 
declaring that it had been wrung 
from him by the intolerable torment 
of the rack. He cited the Pope to 
appear before the sovereign judge 
in forty days, and the King within a 

ear. This was on the llth of 

arch, 1313. At the time of the 
first movement against the order, 
the Temple was occupied by the 
Grand Master and one hundred and 
thirty-nine Knights. 

A difference of opinion concerning 
the general depravity of the body at 
the period of their prosecution still 
prevails. Philip’s proceedings were 
certainly not motived by a desire to 
enrich himself by the general confis- 
cation. All the property sequestrated 
was made over to the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, the king reserv- 
ing to the crown nothing but the 
towers, large and small, mentioned 
above, to be used according to state 
exigencies. These were afterwards 
put in requisition when it was neces- 
sary to imprison the great of the 
country or the city. 

Among the prisoners of the Temple 
in the 14th century, was the gentle 
damsel Odette, who alone had any 
effective influence over the spirit of 
the poor mad King Charles VI., the 
husband of the wicked Isabelle of 
Bavaria. One of the patient’s afflic- 
tions was a deep-seated repugnance 
to change his linen. But a threat 
uttered by Odette that she would 
care for him no more, and would 
quit the palace, always brought him 
to reason in this matter at least. She 
was obliged to exert her authority 
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to induce him to do anything con- 
ducive to his health. After his death 
she was accused by the English of 
having corresponded with the Dau- 
phin, and done her utmost to make 
the late king entertain a good feel- 
ing towards him. However, the 
poor favourite was left only three 
months in the Temple till she was 
released. 

There is but little to interest the 
reader in the history of the Temple 
and its precincts till its occupation 
by the Royal Family some four-score 
years since. Its dependencies had, 
during the greater part of the 18th 
century, given shelter to many work- 
men, who had not served as appren- 
tices, and debtors who converted it 
into a sanctuary. We cannot over- 
come our repugnance to dwell on the 
treatment given to the well-inten- 
tioned king and his family by their 
unfeeling and maddened people, 
especially the inhuman management 
of the poor young prince. Besides, 
the imprisonment of the Koyal 
Family in the Temple has been a 
hundred times recorded. Admirers 
of Bonaparte would be glad that 
the estimable negro chief, Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, had never set foot in 
France, or that the First Consul had 
shown more. respect to the law of 
nations, or more greatness of soul in 
his regard. Napoleon fell short of 
Julius Caesar and a few other great 
generals in the oblivion or disregard 
of personal affronts or selfish inter- 
ests. Toussaint was imprisoned for 
a time in the Temple, and later in 
the fort of Jaux, where he died on 
27th April, 1803. His siding with 
France against the English and 
nanan was not taken into ac- 
count by the ungrateful powers of 
the ne re ™ 

Pichegru and Moreau also experi- 
enced the hospitality of the Temple. 


THE MADELONNETTE. 


Of this prison or its inmates, 
which, at first a Magdalen asylum, 
was at the time of the Revolution 
converted into a prison, we should 
have nothing very important to 
mention, but for its temporary pos- 
session of the bodies of the actors 
of the Comédie Frangaise, and the 
extraordinary activity and goodness 
of one of the inferior officers cf the 
Public Safety Committee in pre- 
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serving doomed victims from the 
axe. Betore mentioning his humane 
exertions, it is miserable to fancy 
the sanguinary Collot d’Herbois 
armed with a dagger, and making 
war on the poor dogs who came to 
howl under the windows behind 
which stood their hapless masters, 
unavle to save the faithful crea- 
tures’ lives. 

The poor comedians were already 
seven months in prison when Fou- 
quier Tinville wrote to Collot d’ Her- 
bois to be brisk and get them out 
of the way. It was the usage of 
the commission to send along with 
a batch of the accused a sheet, on 
the _—— of which were marked 
capital G’s in red after the names 
of those doomed already in inten- 
tion. Every one of the names of 
the six players was furnished with 
this ominous letter appended. 
They, as well as many others, owed 
their safety to Charles Labussiére, a 
comic actor, then superannuated, 
who, partly in order to save his 
own head, had entered into the 
service of the Committee of Public 
Safety. His official duty brought 
under his notice the lists of people 
suspected of disaffection, lists of 
those incarcerated, of those called 
on for trial, and of those on whom 
sentence was passed. Until he 
discovered the confusion and incer- 
titude that prevailed in the ac- 
counts, he proceeded with great 
caution. hen among the roll of 
names of those marked for death 
he found mothers and fathers of 
families, he withdrew their war- 
rants from the mass. Those who 
came for the victims rarely troubled 
themselves about the individuals. 
They looked merely to the number 
to be done to death, and Labussiére 
made up the number from those 
who had no chance of escape or 
were genuine criminals. 

He relates an agonising scene 
which he had to endure in order to 
save some eminent personages. 
He easily penetrated to the place 
where the warrants of death were 
kept, but dreaded the passing out, 
as he was liable to be searched. It 
was summer time—not a fire near— 
not a lucifer-match available, the 
invention of these useful articles 
being yet inthe womb of time. His 
head was blazing with excitement, 
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he applied some water from a basin 
to cool it; lo! the idea of wetting 
the papers, tearing them up, and 
making them into little pellets, at 
once started into his mind. He 
put the idea into execution on the 
moment, and the doom of several 
estimable individuals was soon con- 
veyed by the outlet from the bath 
into the Seine. 

Tne public accuser, Tinville, be- 
gan to have his suspicions. He 
found before him only half or so of 
the accused on the roll, and he 
suggested to the Committee that 
there must be some royalists or 
contre-revolutionists under their 
employment. Principally he thirst- 
ed to see the comedians before him. 
On the night before the poor 
players were to be executed, Labus- 
siére got at the warrants, but in 
coming down with them to the 
ground-floor of the office, he heard 
steps approaching, some from 
above, some from below. The 
voices belonged to Collot d’Her- 
bois, Fouquier Tinville himself, 
and Saint Just. Our worker in the 
dark took refuge in a large chest 
which held firewood, and soon he 
had the comfort of finding two of 
these worthies sitting on it, and 
drumming it with their heels, Tin- 
ville accusing his worthy colleagues 
of remissness, as Titus Oates would 
have scolded some compassionate 
official, for ‘stifling the plaut.” 
He was relieved at last from his 
horrible hiding-place, and the heads 
of the comedians were left on their 
bodies. He had saved at a certain 
period: in the second year of the 
Republic some 800 lives. 

The disorder in keeping the legers 
of blood may be guessed from this 
fact. An order came once to the 
Conciergerie for the liberation of 
eighty prisoners, and it was dis- 
covered that sixty-two of them had 
been already guillotinedy If the 
prince of darkness is methodical in 
his book-keeping, several of his 
agents were the reverse. 

After the Revolution the Madelon- 
nette became a prisou for women in 
debt. and for women accused of 
crimes. The debtors were in time 
removed tothe Rue de Clichy, where 
daily relief came to the poor women 
from the Duchess of Berri, in the 
guise. of two large copper vessels, 
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borne by two strong men, and con- 
taining a plentiful meal for the in- 
mates. 


THE GREAT AND THE LITTLE 
CHATELET. 


Wuen Paris eutire was confined to 
that Island in the Seine which Vic- 
tor Hugo and Eugene Sue made the 
centre point of their two unedifying 
romances, the Great Chitelet was 
constructed on the northern ex- 
tremity, the small castle on the 
southern extremity, both merely for 
the sake of defence. This was in the 
beginning of the 12th century, and 
in the reign of Louis Je Gros; under 
Philip Augustus the Great Chatelet 
became a prison. Alas! how little 
value did people in power in former 
day set on the lives of those who 
displeased them! Prisoners were let 
down to their cachots as buckets are 
sent down into draw-wells, and there 
they remained, their feet in the water 
and their backs bowed by the low- 
ness of the vault. 

Inthe year 1564 the Provost of 
Paris, who by right of office dwelt 
in the Great Chatelet, and ruled its 
inmates, was commanded to receive 
and treat according to his deserts 
an Italian named Gonsalvi, who had 
established some houses of ill-repute 
in the cité, where young noblemen 
assembled to play, to fence, and in- 
dulge in other practices of a still 
worse character. The Italian inter- 
ested Catherine de Medicis, the Queen 
Mother, in his behalf, and she re- 
quested the worthy Provost, Hugues 
de Borgueil, to treat her fellow- 
countryman as indulgently as his 
duty permitted. This he did, allow- 
ing him a room near his own, and 
affording him fri quent hospitality 
in his own domicile, forgetting that 
his wife was a beautiful and sus- 
ceptible woman, and his own appear- 
ance rather unprepossessing, for his 
poor back was encumbered with a 
hump. 

One night the lady contrived to 
get the keys of the prison into her 
possession, and at three o’clock every 
captive found his door unlocked. 
‘There was a general escapade, the 
Italian and the false sp use together, 
and the prisoners as chance or choice 
ordained. The poor provost, oa 
learning the disaster troubled him- 
self about tue capture of the prisoners 
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alone, and the major part of these 
were retaken. He bore the loss of 
his too charming wife as a philoso- 


pher should. 
A characteristic trait of the 
morality of t folk in the same 


reign, that of Charles [X., happened 
during the rule of Nantouillet, suc- 
cessor to Borgueil. The King of 
France, the King of Poland, and the 
King of Navarre, invited themselves 
to sup with the unfortunate man, 
and sup they did, notwithstanding 
all his excuses to be spared the hon- 
our. After supper they searched his 
strong boxes, and their attendants 
carried off the contents, along with 
all the plate they found under their 
hands. The stout provost, however, 
captured some of their noble and un- 
principled assistants, had them cor- 
ducted into the Little Chatelet, and 


laid his complaint before the king, 
He contented 


the chief offender. 


A youne advocate, like a young 
physician, if either of them be 
worth his salt, cannot but be greatly 
annoyed and discomfited by the un- 
fortunate issue of “his first failing 
case.” Should he seek to arm him- 
self with indifference, he will soon 
find out that it is a weapon only 
likely to recoil upon himself; and 
should this feeling degenerate into 
a total or brutal want of sympathy 
for the sufferings he is employed to 
alleviate, still more likely is it that 
hereafter he will learn, as he goes 
along, that as genuine charity 
covereth a multitude of sins, so 
doth genuine humanity prove to its 
possessor a trump card in the game 
of life worth more than rubies and 
diamonds to him, since the approval 
given to him by the conscience of 
the world is endorsed by his own. 
Besides, it is from such trials that 
our best and most necessary mental 
discipline oftentimes springs; we 
are apt on such occasions to ques- 
tion ourselves closely as to our 
capability or capacity to deal with 
a responsibility involving the most 
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himself with hinting that the accused 
were too powerful, and that it would 
be more prudent to let the matter 


rest. 

Why the Revolution occurred so 
late in time, and why the innocent 
were chastised in place of the guilty 
will be unders some day. 

In demolishing the Little Chatelet 
in 1782, the workmen found medals, 
arms, and utensils, which were once 
used by Roman soldiers. They also 
discovered the Eagle of the Invinci 
bles, who had accompanied Julian 
the Apostate into Gaul, and had 
formed the garrison of Lutetia. The 
greater Chatelet was deprived of its 
inmates in 1792, and completely de- 
molished in 1802 and 1804. A 
column now stands on the spot once 
occupied by the Provost's Donjon. 

Space is wanting for a notice of 
the fortunes of the Bastille, but its 
history is easily accessible. 






serious issues; to demand if we 
could not have done more or better ; 
to continue the investigation as to 
the accuracy of our knowledge or 
the minuteness of our skill; and to 
accept our failure as a warning that 
we have yet much to learn, and 
that if we fail to profit by the hint, 
our penalty may not be restricted 
to this world and its disgraces or 
neglect, but go far, far beyond it 
when our lapses are irreparable. 
Some such thoughts as these 
passed through my brain that even- 
ing as I sat fiddling with my teacup 
in my lodgings, while, like Sterne, 
I placed my prisoner in his cell, 
and thought over the horrors which 
must now—at that very moment— 
be racking his brain and beating at 
his heart. If guilty, what must be 
his terror and his despair? If in- 
nocent, could even the conscious- 
ness of being so compensate for the 
maddening teeling that the world 
will believe him guilty—that the 
brand must remain—and that all 
who look upon his grave will do so 
with the loathing which nature im- 
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plants in the human heart against 
the perpetration of a crime to which 
the wisest nation of antiquity 
would give no name— charitably 
supposing its commission to be 
impossible P 

nthe midst of my meditations 
my landlady walked into the room, 
with a sort of subdued terror in 
her look. 

‘What is it, Mrs. Phelps? I 
am not quite done my tea; I did 
not ring, I think.” 

Sle came close to me, and whis- 
pered, or rather hissed into my ear, 
“Tt’s a lady, sir, insists on seeing 

ou;” and then she drew back and 
ooked behind her. 

“ At this hour!” Isaid. “ Who 
or what is she P” 

** Black,” was heranswer ; “‘ black 
as sloes, or soot, or ravings, not to 
say blackberries, sir; I never seed 
anythink half so black in all my 
life afore—never.” She shuddered 
a little. 

‘An Ethiopian or a nigger; is 
her colour so very dark ?” I asked, 
with a smile. 

**Can’t say for certain, sir,” she 
answered ; “for her veil is as black 
as all the rest ; and it’s as thick as 
blankets—thicker, unless the blun- 
ket was ‘tickerly new, which no one 
ever sees—or windy-curtains.” 

“Oh, it is her clothes that are 
black ?” 

“From top to toe; it’s a pheno- 
mining, sir, and is wonderful as a 
specimen of blackness. Frightful, 
too, like corpses—only corpses is 
— in white, as being live- 
ier.” 


** We must not keep her waiting, 
however, Mrs. Phelps; show her 
up, if you please.” 

In avery short time my visitor 
entered the room and closed the 


door gently behind her. Mrs. 
Phelps was right ; nothing could be 
blacker—in fact, I had never seen 
such a mass of darkness in the 
shape of a woman before. Black 
from top to toe—and even the toe 
included, I fancy! She was about 
middle height, and there was no 
angularity of outline about her. I 
presented a chair, and when she was 
Seated awaited her to begin. She 
cleared her voice—‘* Not old, by 
that hem,” I thought, and after the 
pause of a minute she began to 
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speak, in a low, clear, and very 
sweet voice. 

**You are the advocate who 
pleaded for Mr.— Mr. William 
Stevenall to-day, I believe, sir?” 
she said, uttering my poor client's 
name in a lower tone than the rest. 

“Tam. (f course you know that 
I have been unsuccessful?” was 
my reply. 

** But—but you made some point 
—adopted some legal means, as I 
understand, after his condemna- 
tion?” she said, earnestly. 

*Yes—I did,” I replied, hesi- 
tatingly; ‘“ but the success is doubt- 
ful—very doubtful,—and all that we 
gain by it is delay.” 

She opened a black leather reti- 
cule, and took from it what would 
have greatly astonished Mrs. Phelps, 
namely, a white pocket handkerchief. 
This was raised to her face by her 
gloved hand under her veil, and I 
think it must have embraced a 
smelling-bottle, as the faint odour 
of ammonia reached me, although 
the veil was not removed or dis- 
turbed. After a pause she said, in 
a still lower voice— 

** And can nothing more be done ? 
Surely, sir, you cannot believe him 
to be guilty of the terrible crime 
laid to his charge?” This question 
was asked very earnestly. 

** T do not indeed,” was my reply ; 
‘but whether we are to attribute it 
to chance or to design, circumstances 
have proved too strong for us, and 
our only hope of contending with 
them > Mle on matters not alto- 
gether within our control.” 

“What matters are these?” she 
demanded, almost impetuously. 

**Time and money,” UT replied : 
‘the first is so far ours that we 
have the long vacation to work in, 
but the pecuniary part of the busi- 
ness is more doubtful. It is clear 
that this frightful crime must have 
been done by somebody, and it ap- 
pears to me that the perpetrator 
was both a hardened and a clever 
hand, who laid his plans with won- 
derful skill, so as not only to pro- 
tect himself from suspicion, but also 
to fasten it on another. I may have 
my suspicions as to the identity of 
the murderer,—believing, as I do, 
that my client is not he,—but I dare 
not give expression to my belief 
openly after the award of to-day 
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nor can I hope to test the sound- 
ness of my opinion, simply because 
to do so fairly might require more 
money than this poor young fellow 
has to spare, or than I could lend 
him, as 1 assure you I would feel 
very much inclined to do, if the 
means were mine. But young law- 
yers commencing the world are 
seldom rich, you know.” 

** Your humanity does you hon- 
our, sir,” she said, in a firmer voice, 
and rising from her chair. Again 
her hand was plunged into the black 
receptacle as she advanced to the 
table, and laid on it a small bundle 
of crisp, crackly paper, that looked 
wonderfully like bank-notes. Push- 
ing the little heap over to me, she 
continued, “As to the pecuniary 
part of the transaction, sir, there 
need be no apprehension. I take 
that upon myself. Be good enough 
to look over those notes before you, 
and say if they are enough to com- 
mence with. As a friend interested 
in Mr. Stevenall’s welfare, I feel 
myself called upon to prevent the 
consummation of a great crime, and 
to prevent him from suffering for a 
deed of which I know—or at least of 
which I firmly beheve—him to be 
inn: cent.” 

I unrolled the bundle. Five 
notes of a hundred pounds each! 
A glorious cman a friend in 
need indeed! I hastened to say 
that the funds were more than 
ample, and that the very sight of 
them inspirited me. The case was 
interesting and important in many 
ways, I explained, and both as a 
lawyer and a man it was my duty to 
do my-best for its unravelment. 

**You are to understand, sir, if 
= please,” she continued, when I 

ad come to an end of my explana- 
tory speech, “that you are still to 
continue to look upon yourself as 
the advocate and friend of Mr. 
Stevenall, and that 7 am not to ap- 

ear in the matter, even to him. 
Should more money be required, it 


shall be forthcoming, and all that I 
ask of you is not to spare expense 


while a single hope remains. I have 
learned your London address, and 
it may be that within a week, or 
two or three, I shall trouble you 
either with a visit or an application 
for tidings by letter.” 

I insisted upon giving a receipt 
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for the large sum before me, but 
this she would not hear of; all her 
anxiety was to preserve her incog- 
nito—which she did effectually,— 
and to urge me to begin proceedings 
at once, although she did not enter 
into any minute inquiry as to what 
their nature aight be. She bound 
me to secrecy so far as Stevenall 
was concerned, who was never by 
any chance to hear of her inter- 
ference ; and finally she bowed and 
glided out of the room in a very 
quiet and phantom-like fashion, 
opening the hall door for herself be- 
fore Mrs. Phelps couldinterpose, and 
appearing blacker than ever to that 
puzzled dame. To me she was a 
mystery, and for the present I left 
it so. 

The next morninz I saw Jen- 
nings, and, in order to insure his 
co-operation, took him into my 
confidence, as I knew him to be 
both prudent and silent. We 
speculated a good deal about ‘‘ the 
unknown female,” although we did 
not make a great deal of our 
guesses; and we resolved on a 
course of action, which I was to 
commence immediately by return- 
ing to London at once. Accord- 
ingly, I took my place in the mid- 
day train, and when I had seated 
myself my only companion was a 
man whose face I thought I knew, 
although I had not seen him for 
many years—not since my school- 
boy days, indeed, At first he rather 
shunued conversation, but gradu- 
ally he thawed when he saw I was 
friendly disposed, and finally he 
told me all about himself without 
much solicitation, and merely to 
pass away the time. 

‘You may remember,” he said, 
**that even at school I was always 
a rolling stone, and a confoundedly 
troublesome one, too ; always break- 
ing my own shins or other people’s 
by my restless humour and love of 
change. It was the same at home; 
I could stick to nothing: I might 
have been a wealthy cabinet-maker, 
had I joined my father in the trade, 
but I didn’t; or I might have had 
my choice oi law, physic, theology, 
or commerce ; but though I tried 
them all I soon fell through.> 
Meanwhile, my father died, and 
my share of the family property 
was given me. Fifteen hundred 
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unds seemed to me to be a sum 
ar too large to be hoarded, so I pur- 
chased hunters, frequented races, 
had a cigar account as well as a wine 
merchant's, and at the end of fifteen 
months accepted an engagement as 
‘low comedian’ at a provincial the- 
atre, because I had no other means 
to procure a meal. I tired of the 
stage, however, although I was never 
‘ goosed’ in my life, and was offered 
an a of enennNe ee a pe 
to sta my manager; but I was 
in debt, = N elly hl preferred 
the light comedian to me, and mar- 
ried him, jilting me damnably by 
the atrocious act. Three courses 
were now open to me,—videlicet, to 
hang myself, to list, or to turn 
policeman. I chose the latter about 
two years ago, and, oddly enough, 
have never regretted doing so sinee. 
The Commissioners like me and 
trust me; I am now in the detective 
service, which answers me amaz- 
ingly. I havea sort of roving com- 
mission—here to-day and there to- 
morrow,—and whether I hit or miss 
Iam paid for it. I wear the dress 
and live the life of a gentleman, and 
a very influential one too. I am 
down here now on business, and if 
I were to tell you what execution 
I have done with this flash suit and 
correct studs it would amaze you. 
But the thing is done, and before a 
week is over wigs will be on the 
green, or I’m no true prophet.” 

** And have you any other parti- 
cular engagement on hand just 
now P” I asked. 

*Can’t say until I return to the 
*Yard,’” he answered, “ We are 
rather hard-worked, we are, and I 
shouldn’t wonder, as Tom Splicer is 
sick and Jerry Timewell gone to 
get married, if the rest of us were 

ut on double allowance of duty. 

ut it pays, and lago’s admonition 
to Roderigo is ‘to put money in his 
purse’ at all Seaaede, you know.” 

“I have a motive in asking the 
question,” I said, ‘as I have a job 
in haind in your way, which craves 
wary walking, but for the proper 
pe ormance of which three hun- 

red pounds would not be thought 
too much; and that sum, in fact, I 
am ready to guarantee and pa 
over the moment the deed is 
done. What do you say to an 
engagement ?” 
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“Say! why, that I embrace it 
like a young bride or a flowing 
can,” was his unhesitating reply. 
*¢ Lord’s sake, sir ! three hundred is 
three hundred now-a days, and it’s 
kind of you to offer it. Go it, my 
hearties! When shall I open the 
ball P” 

‘* Call on me to-morrow morning 
at eight, and I will have all my 
no arranged,” I said. ‘* You 

ave been on the stage, and know 
how todisguise yourself, [ suppose ?” 

“T should think so—rayther,” 
he answered, proudly, ‘* Let me 
determine to cast my skin, and not 

a fish in the sea, a bird in the air, 
or a snake in the grass, can beat me 
at the trick, ‘Try me, that’s all.’’ 

The train stopped, and we parted 
to meet again. Punctually at eight 
next morning Mr. Hartwell’s card 
was presented to me by an old 
woman, and the owner was intro- 
duced. A long and interesting con- 
versation followed, and before it 
ended I felt it was not without 
reason that Harry’s superiors trust- 
ed implicitly to his cleverness and 
sagacity. J. had but to open on the 
scent, when he followed my lead 
wisely and marvellously, and in 

half an hour had mapped out a 
plan of operations for himself that 
astonished me. 

From this period, as he was for 

a considerable time the principal 
manipulator, I must take up the 
thread of the narrative as it was 
iven me, and speak of him and of 
is sayings and doings in the third 
person rather than in the first. Our 
communications were frequent but 
guarded, and although he spent 
money pretty freely he kept a strict 
account, which from time to time 
was remitted to me. I once again, 
in a week or two, saw my black 
friend—as black as ever—in the 
evening, and seat her away happy 
in the feeling that we were doing 
our best to save the life which was 
evidently too dear to her to contem- 
plate the loss of without exquisite 
grief. But her secret was her own ; 
and I honoured her too much for 
her efforts to try to solve it in any 
underhand way. One day or other 
I took it for granted the mystery 
would be solved, and until then [ 
was content that it should remain a 
mystery still. 

2 
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A particularly warm and genial 
summer had brought it an early har- 
vest; and, as usual at such hurried 
times, labourers were at a premium, 
and anything worth having was at 
once picked up. At Triphook farm, 
now in the sotanend possession of 
Adam Stevenall’s widow, the crops 
were ready for the sickle, and Martin 
Hanger (who was now steward and 
manager, and fast progressing into a 
very important personage) was irri- 
tated and perplexed at the general 
scarcity of hands. By going to 
towns, markets, and highways, 
however, he at last completed his 
muster, the very last unit of which 
he had chanced upon while takin 
his glass of ale at the ‘ Magpie ; 
which said glass, by the way, he 
permitted to be renewed at the in- 
vitation of the newly-hired man. 
It proved a lucky hit for Martin, 
and for Martin’s mistress also, as 
the hand thus accidentally chanced 
upon turned out a perfect trump in 
more ways than one. He was a 
light, lively, active, bustling young 
fellow of seven or eight and twenty, 
never tired of work, and always 
ready to oblige. He was no great 
things as a reaper, and often cut 
himself instead of the corn ; but he 
admitted his backslidingssoreadily, 
and bore his mishaps so cheerfully, 
that every man in the field laughed 
at and assisted him. Martin, also 
struck with his alacrity, and seeing 
his backwardness in field work, 
soon found him other work to do 
about the farm, and eventually in 
the house. He was a great relief 
to the old-man, for he wrote a good 
hand and could cast up accounts, 
and had — a genius for calcula- 
tion of all sorts, so that, long after 
the harvest was gathered, Phil 
Norton (so was he called) remained 
a fixture at the farm, where in the 
daytime he found perpetual em- 
ployment for himself, doing every- 
thing and shirking nothing, while 
in the evening there was a perfect 
jubilee in the kitchen, but always in 
a very becoming and prudent way. 
Phil had the good fortune to con- 
ciliate the liking and good-will of 
any female about the place; even 
the ‘‘ missus ” herself often chatted 
to him, and listened to his stories 
and his songs, while the maids (the 
younger ones particularly) would 
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have followed him over the world 
if he had only asked them. His 
wages were not liberal ; indeed, at 
Triphook liberality was always ob- 
jected to; but he didn’t care for 
that. He had: saved a trifle here 
and there, and now that he was in 
a place to his mind, and amongst 
people so much after his own heart, 
what better could he do than treat 
himself and his friends decently so 
long as the cash lasted? When it 
ran out, sure hadn’t he health and 
strength to earn more? No one 
delighted in this sort of philosophy 
more than Martin Hanger, or con- 
descended to take greater advantage 
of it. Martin loved liquor, although 
he seldom had the heart to pay for 
much of it; and latterly it was ob- 
served that he was fonder of it than 
ever, and was ready and willing to 
drink with any one who would give 
it to him. To such a customer Phil 
Norton was a God-send—a pearl of 
price—a jewel of the first water— 
invaluable, in fact. Many a sly 
potation they had on the hayloft, 
when all but themselves were asleep; 
while on Saturday nights, when the 
week’s work was done and ac- 
counted for, the two friends made 
their way to a favourite haunt of 
Martin’s, a sort ot dilapidated way- 
side hostelry, kept by Bob Bull- 
finch, who was a publican and 
poacher, and whose character was a 
great. deal worse than his liquor, 
which was generally of “‘ the right 
sort,” although no one could tell 
how he came by it. The shore 
was not many miles off, how- 
ever, and smuggling luggers had 
been seen in the offing; while 
Bob’s keep, which had originall 

been a three-storied house, wit 

vaults, cellars, and out-offices (now 
in ruins) contained hidiug-places 
which the most astute gauger or 
gamekeeper would only break their 
shins or noses in trying to puzzle 
through. Bob played the fiddle 
too, and was fond of music an 

musical people, so long as they had 
money to spend; ‘Io this worthy 
Martin Hanger had introduced his 
favourite, Phil Norton, who spent 
his money freely, and delighted in 
the melodious strains of the violin 
performer, often adding his own 
voice as an accompaniment. Had 
Phil been at all curious or particu- 
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larly observant, he might have ob- 
served that Bob and Martin had 
confidences of their own, to which 
Mr. Bullfinch would occasionally 
advert in a sneering or sarcastic 
way, when he happened to be what 
is called “ half-seas over” at Phil’s 
expense. At such times he would 
ask Martin when he had seen “ the 
captain,” and when he was ex- 

ected “home to take possession 
or good and all?” although he 
would accept Martin’s rebuke for 
talking ‘‘ nonsense,” and say it was 
no matter what he said when only 
friends were by. On one occasion, 
however, when a capital supper of 
stewed game and broiled trout 
(both supplied by Bob’s talents) had 
ushered in a deeper symposium 
than usual, and somewhat relaxed 
the judgment on both sides, Phil 
was considerably enlighted on some 
matters during the conversation of 
his companions, whose language to- 
wards each other became both vio- 
lent and dangerous. But Phil, 
although he had at first fanned 
the flame by feeding it with fresh 
liquor and suggestive hints, at last 
acted the part of mediator, and 
compelled them both toownthatthey 
were wrong, telling them to act like 
Peachum and Lockit in the play-— 
to kiss and be friends. Literally 
they did so; Martin blubbered and 
Bob growled, and when he left his 
friend’s arms subsided to the floor, 
where they left him to the care of a 
red-headed Hebe, who served both 
his customers and himself. 

The next morning Martin, in an 
off-handed way, questionedinnocent 
Phil as to the course which conver- 
sation had taken at “ The Rookery” 
on the previous night. But Phil’s 
memory was altogether at fault, 
and all that he remembered was 
that Bob Bullfinch was in a des- 
perately cantankerous mood, and 
made a jackass of himself by talk- 
ing such rubbish as no one could 
understand. Martin's keen grey 
eye seemed satisfied, and his usual 
grin returned as he told Phil that 
“he was right.” 

Shortly after dark that evening, 
however, Bob Bullfinch was inter- 
rupted in a cantata on his favourite 
instrument, and somewhat surprised 
into the bargain, by a visit from 
Phil Norton, unaccompanied by his 





dear friend and constant attendant 
Martin. When questioned, Phil 
owned that his business there was 
with Mr. Bullfinch alone, to whom 
he would be greatly indebted for a 
private audience of not more than 
ten minutes’ duration, or there- 
abouts. Struck by his manner, 
Bob led the way to his sanctum, and 
closing the door, desired his visitor 
“to sit down and fire away.” 

“*T haven’t a great deal to say,” 
began Phil, gravely ; but little as it 
is,it may prove both interesting and 
important. In the first place, I have 
an idea that you are anything but 
rich, Bob,—in fact, that you are 
miserably poor, and always in dan- 
ger of arrest, either for debt or 
something else as bad.” 

“And what the —— have you 
to do with that?” demanded Bob, 
fiercely. 

‘* Kasy, now—take it easy, and it 
will do you good !” interposed Phil, 
**T ask the question for your good, 
man, and because, if you are willing 
to help me in my way (with a little 
correct information, that is), I am 
ready to help you to a precious lot 
of money for doing 80, in yours. 
That’s fair, I think ; gif-gaf is fair 
play, all the world over.” 

‘*And who are you, my good 
fellow ? and where is your lump of 
money to come from?” “emanded 
Bob, sulkily and shily. 

“ By-and-bye you'll xnow all 
about me ; and as to the money, it’s 
as safe as the Bank,” said the in- 
sinuator. 

** How much ?” 

** Say a 2 and a nought.” 

** Won't do.” 

*¢ Add another round 0 to the tail 
of the first, then.” 

“What! Hundreds—two hun- 
dreds! You don’t say so?” 

** But Ido say so, and mein it, 
too, Mr. Bullfinch, i give you my 
honour !” said simple Phil. ‘* The 
flimsies are in safe hands, and only 
wait your acceptance.” 

“Umph! Is it a plant? Tell 
me, are we sold P” asked Bob. 

“Something like it. But the 
money is yours, and perhaps a trifle 
more, if you make it worth while.” 

“Say another fifty,” hazarded 
the prudent Bullfinch. 

** Done.” 

* Fire away, then,” repeated Bob 
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once more, in a livelier tone, and 
throwing himself on a chair. 

“Good fellow! I knew you'd go 
in and win,” said Phil, encourag- 
ingly. ‘It’s about the Triphook 
murder, of course. You know all 
about it, don’t youP Come!” Phil 
patted him on the shoulder, as if he 
were a little child who was about to 
confess a fault, and gain a lump of 
sugar by ane 80. 

“T had neither act nor part in it, 
—that I'll take my oath of, if I 
were dying to-morrow,” said Bob. 

“ Just so,” said his questioner, 
coolly; ‘‘but then you know who 
had, and all about it. Out with it, 
for it is getting late, and 1 may be 
missed.” 

** Well, then, this was the way of 
it,” went on Bob, in a solemn, de- 
termined tone ; “and I’m not so 
to make a clean breast of it, for it 
did stick in my gizzard, and no 
mistake. I don’t mean the making 
away with old Adam—for what else 
was he ever good for?—but the 
hanging of the poor old chap that 
hadn’t even the tip of his little finger 
in the dirty pie. The thing was a 
long time thought of, you see,—ever 
since the old fool took up with Dick 
Fothergill’s leavings and made her 
his wife. It was a spurt of madness 
before death ; that’s the way I con- 
strue it.” 

“So it ~~ Deus vult 
perdere, a8 we to sig out in 
echool. Go on and prosper, Bob.” 

* It was a long time before Jess 
would consent to it ; but she did so 
at last,” went on the informer. 
“Dick and she used to meet here 
on the sly, and many a drop of 
noyeau she took in this very room, 
with Dick’s arm all so lovingly 
round her waist—for she'd have run 
to perdition for him, as may be she 
has done that trick already. Any 
way, it was done—and—done be- 
tween them; an old knife of Will 
Stevenall’s was found by her, and 
was to furnish evidence. A night 
was chosen when old Adam was to 
return late with money in his pocket. 
Martin, who was up to the whole of 
it, was to lose a heifer by the way, 
and to keep a sharp look-out—as he 
did, the old villain, and implicated 
Wil, — he = * be a 
cent; and, to e a long story 
short, Dick Fothergill, who had 
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been in hiding here for three days, 
left the Rookery at eight o’clock, 
and returned before eleven, with a 
black pocket-book, a white check, 
and hands as red as murder could 
make them. It didn’t seem to 
trouble him, though—not a bit of 
it! He ate his supper, and drank 
a glass or two more than usual 
while he opened the book, pocketed 
the flimsies, gave me a five-pounder 
and some silver, burnt the loose 
papers at the candle, and told me 
to toss the pocket-book into the fire 
and make blazes of it.” 

“ And did you?” 

* Catch me at it!” laughed Bob ; 
* not if I know it; for—here it is.” 
He tugged at the breast pocket of 
his velveteen jacket, and produced 
a faded and well-worn depository, 
with distinct marks of blood on the 
inside. ‘I knew that Dick was 
tricky, and not the best paymaster 
in the world, so I held it over, as a 
sort of rod-in-pickle for him and his 
darling Jess. Jess is the best of 
the batch, and gev me five sovs 
with her own lily hand not half a 
month ago. Will that do?” 

** Nearly. Where is Mr. Fother- 
gil to be found?” asked Phil, as 
e ran his practised eye and fingers 
into every corner of old Adam’s 
treasure-chest. 

a that in our bargain?” asked 


**Of course it is; and if you'll 
take my advice, you'll answer it, and 
trust to our generosity, which is 
pretty wae already, Mr. Bull- 


finch,” said his questioner. 

“You know Liverpool?” asked 
Bob, brought to his senses by Phil’s 
severe tone. 

** Well ; every corner of it.’’ 

“The Pippins ?” 

** Kept by Mat Kimberly. Well ! 
{ owe Mat eighteen shillings and a 

wer of good-will, since 1 per- 

ormed at a minor there, for he 
never pressed me,” replied Phil 
Norton. 

“ Dick is there now.” said Bob; 
“the races are on next week, and 
he is making his book. He’ll be 
here afterwards, if you can wait.” 

“Thank you. And now as to 
yourself, Mr. Bullfinch,” said Phil. 

‘My real name is Hartwell— 
Harry Hartwell, at your service, 
and my business is that of a de- 
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tective officer. Don’t be afraid’; 
you never were in safer company 
than mine, only I must trouble you 
to shut shop and accompany me at 
once to London.” 

‘To-morrow, you mean,” de- 
manded Bob, in surprise. 

“No, to-night,” said Hartwell. 
“T have a note written to Mrs. 
Stevenall, to account for my absence 
to-night, and telling her I will be 
back to my post to-morrow. You 
have your maid-of-all-work to 
answer customers, so we'll be off 
by the nine express, and you'll get 

our money all the sooner. So 

eep moving, like a good fellow, 
and make your preparations at 
once, while I take a bottom of 
rum shrub, to keep out the cold.” 

Here J come in again. 

Next morning the delighted 
Harry visited me at my chambers 
and told me of all he had done. 
His bird was caged, and “quite 
willing to sing,” as Harry phrased 
it; and he was now on his way to 
Liverpool, where, as he hoped 
another bird of a different kind 
awaited him. We need not follow 
him there, however; one thing is 

ositive, that he and the dashing 

ick Fothergill travelled up in 
the same conveyance, leaving Dick’s 
sporting “engagements” to be 
superintended by others. Gradu- 
ally, but certainly, all our other 
birds were netted too; and Martin 
Hanger, who heard that Bob Bull- 
finch had “ peached,” only wished 
for a few hours of perfect liberty of 
action, in order that he might 
“finish the traitor,” not remember- 
ing, perhaps, that his own treason 
to his master was rather of a deeper 
hue. I need hardly remind my 
readers of the consequences that 
followed the captions I allude to :— 
how Mrs. Stevenall died in prison 
of malignant jail fever ; how her co- 
conspirator and paramour was han- 
ged on the Annandale drop; how 

artin Hanger got off for trans- 


a for life ; and how William 
tevenall, freed from his fetters, 
came into the possession of a very 
huge “ pu of money, as Ha 


Hartwell called it, and made a muc 
better use of it than his unfortunate 
father had done before him. 
this the public, no doubt, has per- 
fectly within its recollection, as it 
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is always keenly retentive of the 
marvellous; but what the public 
does not know, and has yet to learn, 
is the history of “Tue Woman IN 
Brack,” if I may presume to para- 

hrase a celebrated title by aan 

er so, and as Mrs. Phelps tempte 
metodo. I am happy to be able 
to relate it, as it includes a combin- 
ation of romance and reality—of 
fact and fiction—of girlish folly and 
sterling feminine devotion, equall 
passionate and pure, such as brea 
upon us occasionally in life, and 
wonderfully ennoble and elevate 
those who are capable of such mag- 
nanimity, no matter what their 
minor failings may be. 

Angela Latablere, then, was the 
daughter of a mixed marriage, as her 
malar was a creole and her father 
a British officer. She was left an 
orphan at an early age, and the 

uardian selected for her was Colonel 

gilvie, of whom we have heard 
above. Angela, although pure in 
mind and beautiful in person, was 
both sensitive and unselfish. She 
knew that she was rich, or would 
be so very soon, as she was just of 
age; but when her dark eye rested 
lovingly on her guardian’s tutor, 
and when her olive cheek became 
deeper in hue beneath his glances, 
she neither analysed nor checked 
the feeling which caused her heart 
to beat and her eye to lighten in his 
presence, nor did she seek to curb 
the course of an affection which 
gave her great pleasure, and which 
she was rich enough and indepen- 
dent enough to indulge. She could 
injure nobody, she thought, by 
raising a good man to the position 
which would give him ah oppor- 
tunity to employ his talents; and, 
candid and impulsive as she was by 
nature, William Stevenall’s timid 
advances were soon recognised and 
encouraged ; and when under strong 
temptation and intense admiration, 
he faltered forth his presumptuous 
love, honestly she informed him 
that she was delighted with his 

roposal, and willingly gave him 

eart for heart—simply because she 
could not help it. But when did 
the course of true love ever run 
smooth ? and when did it not happen 
that envy, jealousy, malice, or sheer 
love of mischief for mischief’s sake, 
was somewhere close at hand to 
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blast the promise of happiness with 
its poisoned breath P Angela’s irrit- 
able guardian gained certain anony- 
mous information, which led to in- 
quiry, and eventuated in a scene. 

he tutor was dismissed, the lady 
denounced, and finally the establish- 
ment was broken up, and foreign 
travel was resorted to, in the hope 
that amidst Continental scenes and 
society Angela’s senses would re- 
turn. But they didnot. The colonel 
only reached as far as Paris, when 
he was first seized with illness and 
then with death, leaving, by his un- 
expected departure, his ward a free 
woman, made doubly so, as it so 
chanced that she became of age on 
the very day he died. It was shortly 
after this that she had read the 
whole account of Adam Steven- 
dale’s murder and of his son’s im- 
lication in it, in some of the Eng- 
h journals ; and on looking to the 
evidence given before the coroner, 
she saw what a handle had been 
made of her lover’s “ moonlight 
walk,” which she well knew had 
been undertaken at her own special 
invitation. The colonel and his 
family had dined out, and by the 
assistance of a maid-servant, Angela 
and William had met in the planta- 
tion for the last time—she to renew 
her vows of truth and constancy, 
and he to thank her for doing so. 
She knew all this, and it horrified 
her; she honoured the young man 
for the reticent loyalty which had 
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Arrer having treated of the coloni- 
sation of Ireland, it seems proper to 
speak of the religion of the original 
inhabitants of that isle. 

There is not, perhaps, in the ex- 
tent of ancient literature, a more 
unaccountable phenomenon than 
what is delivered by Casar of the 
Druids and their superstition. In 
the first lines of his Commentary, 
this celebrated Roman general and 
author tells us, all Gaul was divided 
into three parts, and possessed by 
the Belge, Aquitani, and Celtes. 
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kept their meeting secret, and she 
vowed to herself that, cost what ex- 
posure it might, he should not 
suffer by it. As soon as possible 
therefore, she left Paris, reached 
London, raised funds from her 
agents, and hastened down to An- 
nandale to give evidence in his fa- 
vour. But it was too late. She ar- 
rived only to hear of his condemna- 
tion, and then, in utter desperation, 
she appealed tome. Probably, how- 
ever, her evidence might have been 
of no great avail, asthe murdermight 
have been perpetrated at any hour, 
and she soak only prove an alibi 
for the prisoner between nine aad 
eleven. However, it was all over 
now; the saddle had been put on 
the right horse—the sin had been 
brought home to the right souree— 
the penalty had fallen on the right 
head. Of course, it was out of the 
question that the fair Angela’s mys- 
tery should be kept any longer 
Wild with triumphant joy, she was 
the first to break through it her- 
self; to proclaim and glory in the 
part she had played ; to revel in the 
idea that she had saved the_life of 
the friend who was all the world to 
her ; to insist on rewarding most 
munificently every one who had 
assisted her; and, finally, to mur- 
mur, “Thine, ever thine !” upon 
the neck which, but for her would 
have worn an uglier bracelet than 
the loving arms of a beautiful and 
devoted woman. 


THEIR RELIGION. 


Each differing from the other in 
language, manners, and laws. The 
word he uses (¢netituéa) for man- 
ners, must include part of public 
and private manners, as their reli- 
gion, arts, domestic occupations, 
&c. He is correct in what he ad- 
vances respecting the diversity of 
languages ;' but when he comes 
to discourse of their laws and man- 
ners, instead of the Celtic, he almost 
literally transcribes the Roman. 
Whether the evidence to be pro- 
duced will support the charge now 


1 Cesar, sup. 
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made (I confess with diffidence) is 
submitted to the judgment of the 
learned reader. 

On no subject has fancy roamed 
with more licentious indulgence 
than on that of the Druids and their 
institutions. Though sunk in the 
grossest ignorance and barbarism, 
their admirers have found them, in 
the dark recesses of forests, secluded 
from mankind and almost from day, 
cultivating the abstrusest sciences, 
and penetrating the sublimest mys- 
teries of nature, anticipating the 
discoveriesof Pythagoras, Epicurus, 
Archimedes, and Newton ; and all 
this without the aid of letters, or of 
experiments; without those pro- 
gressive steps in civilisation which 
polish and refine the mind, and 
naturally lead it to the study of ab- 
stracted knowledge. 

The foundation whereon these 
towering superstructures have been 
reared is no more than a few imper- 
fect and incidental notices in Cesar 
and other ancients. ‘* These,” as has 
been observed, “ have been written 
in so loose and trifling a manner, 
that all their fragments put together 
would hardly amount to three or 
four pages; and these reduced to 
their just value, would lose one half 
of their bulk: whether it be that 
these authors have but just copied 
one another, or only designed to say 
the same things.” The tenets of 
the Celtic religion, says an admirer 
of the Druids, are not as yet fully 
known. 

We are told, the Druids taught 
the unity of God; were not Poly- 
theists: that Hesus, Teutates and 
Taranis were only names and titles 
of the Supreme Being ; nor did they 
worship the heavenly bodies: that 
Apollo and Beal were the prime 
deities of the pagan Irish: that the 
swore by the sun, moon, and stars, 
and that they venerated the planets 
as types of the great Creator. 
Schedius declares their religion 
differed from the Roman. Borlase 
assures us, that every tenet and rite 
which the Druids taught and 
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practised, every deity which they 
are said to have worshipped, was 
common to them and the most 
ancient idolaters of the East. Some 
of these notions are opposed by the 
authors of the “ Universal History.” 
‘* The Celtic history,” saya the learn- 
ed Bruker, “ labours under such in- 
superable obscurity and incertitude, 
that we cannot promise anything 
beyond a small degree of verisimili- 
tude ; this we prefer modestly con- 
fessing, rather than, as is common, 
obtruding uncertain conjectures for 
undoubted truths.” 

Cesar is the earliest writer who 
mentions the Druids; his account 
of their religion we shall now com- 
pare with the Roman. 

I. The Druids presided over 
divine affairs ;} took care of public 
and private sacrifices, and were the 
interpreters of religion. So did the 
Roman priesthood, as related by 
Dionysius Halicarnassus, and almost 
in the words of Cesar.? 

II. The Druids exercised a civil 
and criminal jurisdiction.’ So did 
the Roman sacred College.‘ Cicero 
informs us, that it was the saying 
of aged men that he could not be a 
good pontiff who was ignorant of 
the civil law. 

III. They who did not obey their 
decrees were interdicted the sacri- 
fices. Among the Romans such a 
prohibition implied the most atro- 
cious guilt. 

IV. There was a head Druid, who 
had supreme authority. The Pon- 
tifex Maximus was a well-known 
dignity in the Romau hierarchy. 

V. One the decease of the head 
Druid, the next in dignity succeed- 
ed; if there were equals, one was 
chosen by suffrage. The sacred 
College at Rome was filled by 
suffrage. 

VI. The Druids were exempted 
from serving in war and from taxes. 
The Roman priesthood was free 
from military duty and city taxes: 
from others it may be collected, 
that they had an immunity from 
taxes. 


1 Illi rebus divinis intersunt: sacraficia publica ac privata procurant; religiones 
interpretantur.—Ces. 1. 6. 8.13. Ed. Clarke. 


2 Antiq. Rom. 1. 2. 


8 De omnibus fere controversiis, publicis privatisque, constituunt.— Ces. sup. 


4 Diodys. Hal. 1, 2. lib. 1.—Ad 
referretur.—Cic. de Orat, et pro Domo. 


eos, de omnibus divinis utque humanis rebus 
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VII. The Druids taught their 
disciples a great number of verses. 
It was the Roman custom for youth 
always to begin their studies with 
poetical works. 

“ Det primos versibus annos, 
Meonivmque bibat foslici peetore fon- 
tem.”’ 


VIII. It was unlawful for the 
Druids to commit their secrets to 
writing. The Roman Augurs were 
sworn to secrecy. 

IX. The Druids taught the me- 
ows This was the belief 

f the unlearned Romans, and as 
such is ridiculed by Cicero, Ovid, 


Seneca. 

X. The Druids discoursed much 
of the stars and their motions; of 
the magnitude of the world; of the 
nature of things, and of the great- 
ness and power of the immortal 
gods. Such speculations employed 
the Roman clergy, as we learn from 
Cicero, Plutarch and Am, Marcel- 
linus. 

This parallel, so exactly agreeing 
in every particular, forms the pheno- 
menon before noticed. Are Ceesar’s 
words either exact or true, that the 
Celtes, but whom he calls Gaul’s, 
had religious customs peculiar to 
themselves? They could have no 
conceptions of the Roman supersti- 
tion, for the Celtic or Druidic was, 
aceording to him, invented in Bri- 
tain, which the Romans had not sub- 
dued. Shall we, then, say with Pel- 
loutier,' that he was not fully in- 
formed as to the Celtic religion ; and 
that he wrote more like a soldier 
than a philosopher? It is strange 
that Pelloutier, who had thus a 
glimpse of Cesar’s imperfect repre- 
sentation of the Druids and their 
superstition, should have greatl 
added to the confusion in whic 
both are involved, by his history of 
the Celtes ; in which we see no at- 
tempt to separate Druidic from 
Gothic or Teutonic practices. The 
labour of such discrimination will 
be considerable, and success in the 
event doubtful, but it will be abso- 
lutely necessary towards giving a 
just idea of the subject. Let us 
now attend to the sentiments of the 
ancients who mention the Druids. 

Cicero, who was contemporary 
with Caesar, and a man of universal 


1 Hist. de Celtes, 1. 1, p. 125, 126 
3 Mona Antiqua, p. 62. 
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knowledge and great curiosity, never, 
I think, of the Druids, or 
even Britain, unless in one or two 
places, and then as a country from 
whence slaves alone could pro- 
cured. ‘* These you must not ex- 
pect to find skilled in letters or 
music,” says he, writing to Atticus. 

Diodorus Siculus, who lived about 
the age of Cesar, tells us the Saron- 
ides were the Gaulish philosophers 
and divines, and held in great esti- 
mation ; nor was it lawful to per- 
form any sacrifice without the pre- 
sence of a philosopher. There were 
also Vates, who from auspices and 
the entrals of victims predicted fu- 
ture events. The first part of this 
citation has supplied the moderns 
with all the fine things they have 
advanced onthe Druids. From their 
conclusions it is probable they thus 
proceeded. 


A philosopher is a man skilled in 
every artand science. Does not Isi- 
dore® define philosophy as the know- 
leige of human and divine things? 
Does he not make it consist of three 
branches; natural, or physics ; mo- 
ral, or ethics; rational, or logics? 
Physics, according to Plato, include 
arithmetic, geometry, music, and 
astronomy. 

These few lines of Isidore have 
been the occasion of much learned 
trifling. ‘‘ The Druids,” says Row- 
lands, “ considered nature in her 

extent: in her systems and 

in her motions ; in her magnitudes 
and powers ; in all which they seemed 
to cabalise. Their philosophy was 
g0 comprehensive as to take in with 
the theory of nature, astronomy, 
geometry, medicine, and natural ma- 
ic, and all this upon the corpuscu- 
rian hypothesis."—-Upon the cor- 
puscularian system !—Truly that is 
wonderful! Mr. Rowlands, a native 
inhab:tant of Anglesey, and no doubt 
of Druidic descent, must have had 
communication with the manes of 
those venerable Druids, who still 
hover that famous isle: they alone 
could inform him how they became 
acquainted with a doctrine taught 
in the schools of Moschus, Epicurus, 
Democritus and Leucippus. 

Borlase assures ustthe Druids were 
remarkable for learning 600 years B.c. 


Who are his authorities ? Hoffman’s 


2 Orig. 1. 3.c. 21. _ 
4 Antiq. of Cornwall, p. 74. 
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Dictionary, Steph. Forcatulus, Pi- 
card, Trickius god Castlenau,—mo- 
* derns who only retail the usual scraps 
of antiquity, eked out with their 
own whimsies. Seriously, such as- 
sertions and authorities have every 
appearance of bantering the reader : 
al lonst we may say with Martial : 
“? est difficiles habere n ; 
Et ctultus est labor com 


The men who would thus impose 
phantoms for realities on us, and 
whom to coats and detect — 
every winding of hypothesis and ab- 
surdity is extremly irksome, should 
have applied their time and eru- 
dition to the discovery of the real 
import of Diodorus’s words. They 
then would have found that Sophia 
and a among the ancients, 
implied skill in any particular branch 
of knowl : thus rhetoric and 
oratory are the philosophy of words : 
Government, politi philosophy, 
andsoon. But philosophy primarily 
refers to theology, and the priest is 
expressly called the philosopher. 
The idea which Diodorus would con- 
vey of the Saronides is their super- 
intendence of the rites of —_ 
This is explained and confirmed by 
his adding that no sacrifice was to 
be made without the presence of 
the philosopher. 
ment he —— have had for using 
the word philosopher was from a 
perasal of Caesar, who mentions their 
discourses on the stars; but lest he 
should be misunderstood, he immedi- 
ately adds, ‘‘theologists,” as theolo 
included such contemplations. The 
passage in Diogenes Laertius, so tri- 
umphantly brought forwardas making 
the Druids the authors of philosophy 
among the Celts and Gauls, is ex- 
plained in a few subsequent pages, 
where it appears the philosophy he 
was speaking of was theology. Thus 
the Druidists not only strain, but 
manifestly pervert, the words of every 
ancient writer to favour their pur- 


pose, 

Had they reflected on what occa- 
sions the philosopher's presence was 
necessary, they certainly could never 
think them such as became an en- 


lightened or civilised man. He was 
not called from his subterraneous 
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retreat to communicate discoveries 
advan us to society, the result 
of his application to natural philo- 
sophy or politics : it was not to open 
new sources of trade and manufac- 
tures, or new improvements in 
legislation: no, it was to behold 
one of his own species stretched on 
his back, his breast dissected with 
the stroke of a sword, while the 
philosopher and Vates stood around, 
and with curious eyes viewed the 
Se re the a = 
streaming e vi > an 
from the tacle deducing cruel 
presages. e Vates seem to be the 
same as the Roman Haruspices, the 
lowest of the sacerdotal order ; and 
so odious their employment, that 
~~ were scarcely admissible to the 
rank of senators. 

But it will be said that the intel- 
ligent and judicious Strabo informs 
us,' the Druids, besides the study of 
natural causes or physics, culti- 
vated also moral discipline or ethics, 
which in the Grecian school were 
— parts of philosophy? As 

iodorus, from Czesar’s account of 
their employmeut, called them phi- 
losophers, so Strabo, from seeing 
them thus named, describes their 
philosophy in terms solely applicable 
to the improved state of it in Greece, 
and by no means adapted to the 
wretched conjuring tricks of the 
Druids. If Strabo intended a eulogy 
on the religion and learning of the 
Celts, as is pretended, he ey 
contradicts himself in giving suc 
characteristic traits of national bar- 
barity as are only found among the 
most ignorant and savage people. 


* Quibus possunt illachrymare ferz.”’ 


Passing over Mela Lucan and 
Tacitus, who record nothing re- 
markable of the Druids, I shall pro- 
ceed to what Pliny has delivered 
concerning them.* ‘The Druids,” 
says he, “who are the Gaulish 
Magi, hold nothing so sacred as 
the mistletoe, and the tree on which 
it grows, if it be an oak. They 
select groves of this wood for reli- 
ious purposes; nor do they per- 
orm any sacred office without gar- 
lands of its leaves, from whence 
they derive their name of Druids. 





1 Lib. 4. 5 
3 Nat, Hist. 1. 16, c. 44. 


Diog. Laert. vit. Epic, 
Dickinson, Delp. Phoeniz. 
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This is done on the sixth day of the 
moon,—a day so much esteemed b 
them, that they have made their 
months and ages (which consist but 
of thirty ae to take their begin- 
ning from it,—the moon at that 
time being strong enough, though 
not arrived at Salt her fulness, 
This day they call All Heal. 
The mistletoe (very scarce), when 
found, is collected with at cere- 
mony. Having prepared their feasts 
and sacrifices under the oak, two 
white bulls are tied to it. A priest, 
clad in white, ascends the tree, and 
cuts off the mistletoe ; it is received 
below in a white garment. They 
then sacrifice their victims. The 
mistletoe, exhibited as a potion, is 
believed to remove sterility, and to 
be a preservative against poison : 
an eminent instance,” concludes 
Pliny, ‘* that human religion has 
often no other object than frivolous 
things.” To this Bruker adds, ‘‘ that 
we can easily estimate the value of 
that philosophy which endeavoured 
to derive credit to its professors from 
wearing of golden chains, and con- 
ducting itself with arrogance and 
ride.” In other places, Pliny re- 
tes their magic rites in gathering 
the samolus and selago ; their sto- 
ries and charlatanerie about the 


cers egg, and their sacrificing 
an 


eating men.! A closer know- 
ledge having betrayed to the Romans 
their character and ritual, they are 
no longer honoured with the pomp- 
ous titles of philosophers and divines, 
but that of magicians or conjurors. 
In what a contemptible light Pliny 
held the powers of ma ic, and the 
supposed virtue of herbs, may be 
seen by consulting the places below 
cited,? where we find some very 
trifling, and some laughable pre- 
scriptions of those ancient doctors. 
As to their inhuman sacrifices, 
Pliny, after recounting them, adds 
—it cannot be estimated what 
thanks are due to the Romans for 
removing such monsters from 
society. It is not denied that they 


1 Lib. 24.c¢. 11. Lib. 29. c. 3 
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offered men in sacrifice, but that 
that they ate them is not so readily 
assented to; and yet that the bar- 
barians of northern Europe in- 
dulged in such repasts admits of 
the strongest evidence. We have 
before seen what Diodorus reports 
of the Britons, who inhabited Iris 
or Ireland. The Gauls conducted 
by Brennus into Greece were an- 
thropophagi.? St. Jerome, in the 
fifth century, writes thus :—‘ In 
my youth I saw in Gaul, the Scots, 
a British people, feeding upon 
human bodies.” The Scots here 
were probably the same people as 
those of Iris.5 The delicacy of 
modern times is shocked at this 
narration, and endeavours to elude 
its force by observing that no such 
custom is mentioned by Cesar or 
Tacitus. But this negative proof 
is of no weight against an eye-wit- 
ness. Jerome was writing on 4, 
serious subject, and was of such an 
age, and the impression of the hor- 
rible deed so strong, that the me- 
mory of it could not be erased. 

Such is the picture of the Druids 
and their superstition as given by 
the ancients. The learned reader 
must perceive, that, as here exhi- 
bited, many of their religious prac- 
tices were the same as those of 
every barbarous people. Where 
they accord with the oman, as in 
the parallel above given, we can 
only say that Cesar indulged a pro- 
pensity, which many others have 
done, of representing the religion 
and manners of foreign people as 
similar to their own. The Roman 
religion was tinctured with that of 
every other; for the Romans were 
permitted to worship strange gods, 
but not to the exclusion of those of 
their country.® 

Dionysius Hal. remarks that a 
long series of years could not make 
the Egyptians, the Africans, the 
Celtes, Scythians, or any barbarous 
nation forget their country gods, or 
alter their religious ceremonies, ex- 
cept they were reduced under the 


2 Plin. 1, 26, c. 4; 1. 28, c. 16 ; 1. 37, c. 10; 1. 30, c. 1. And Bruker: Druides qui 
tamen medicinam magicam magis quam physicam excoluisse videntur.—Et hoc 
quoque nomine Druides e philosophorum albo delentur, anicularum et medi castrorum 


choris inferendi —Sup. p. 34-42 
3 Pausan in Phocic. 
* Macpherson’s Diss, preface. 


4 Ady. Jovin.1,2. Baron. Ann. A.p, 429, n. 2. 
6 Warburton’s Divine Leg. v, i. p. 291. 
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power of others, and compelled to 
receive their ritual. To apply this 
to our subject : we know the Bucs 
colonised and subdued the Celtes 
three or four centuries before our 
era, and imposed on the conquered 
their superstition and manners, 
and also adopted some that were 
Celtic. If we were not told by 
Cesar, it must necessarily follow, 
that where two people essentially 
differ in language, as did the Celtes 
and Belg, there will be character- 
istic variations in their modes of 
thinking, and also in their modes 
of life. This remark, so obvious 
and so important, has not been at- 
tended to by many eminent writers 
and antiquaries, and, of course, 
their most laboured productions, as 
those of Pelioutier, Mallet, and 
Bruker, want that discrimination 
on which the value of such works 
must always depend. The very in- 

enious and learned Dr. Percy, 
ishop of Dromore, has, in his ex- 
cellent edition of Mallet’s ‘ Nor- 
thern Antiquities,” closely attended 
to the digtinction of Celtic and 
Gothic or Teutonic antiquities ; and 
with critical taste and judgment 


has offered a specimen of what may, 


and ought to, be done in this way. 
We have to lament that a preface 
confined his exertions within nar- 
row bounds. 

Druidism was professed by all 
the Celtic tribes, how widely soever 
dispersed. Its priests were ealled 
Druids from their adoration of, and 
their celebration of divine rites in 
oaken groves ; and Allian expressly 
tells us, the Celtic Jupiter was a 
tall oak. When Agricola pene- 
trated into Mona, or Anglesea, he 
found the Druids enveloped in thick 
woods; these, to eradicate their 
superstition, he ordered to be cut 
down. “Among the Naharvali, ! 
a grove of the ancient religion was 
pointed out; it had no images, nor 
any vestige of foreign superstition.” 
And yet Tacitus adds that it was 
dedicated to Castor and Pollux, 
which it could not be, without their 
images; and he also tells us the 
deity adored there was called Alcis. 
Here, and in other places, Tacitus, 
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as well as Ceasar before, wishes to 
assimilate the deities of other coun- 
tries with the Roman, and falls into 
direct contradictions. 

But what was this ancient reli- 
gion, that had no vestige of foreign 
superstition ? It must be the reli- 
gion of the primeval inhabitants 
who were Celtes, and that was the 
true Druidic. It will be objected 
that Cesar declares there were no 
Druids in Germany. Besides the 
doubt attached to his testimony, 
there is reason to believe, that 
the Emperors Tiberius and Clau- 
dius, by their severity, banished 
the Druids beyond the Rhine, 
where they propagated their doc- 
trine ; or else Druidism continued 
in certain tribes from the earliest 
ages. Nor is this last supposition 
groundless; for Tacitus informs us, 
that the Mstii spoke a language 
nearly British, which was Celtic. 

These Druidic groves are accu- 
rately marked by Tacitus by his 
calling them ‘‘ Casta nemora’’— 
undefiled, unpolluted groves. I rely 
on the idea annexed by the best 
Latin writers to the word, Castus, 
as meaning perfect purity, which 
could not be, did the Celtic priests 
stain their altars with human blood ; 
a practice of which the Roman wri- 
ters speak with abhorrence. In 
describing the religious rites of the 
Germans, Tacitus lapses into the 
error common among the ancients, 
that of not discriminating the prac- 
tises of the different Germanic peo- 

le, while, to an attentive observer, 
he incidentally makes such distinc- 
tion. Thus, in agreement with 
what he says of the ancient religion 
and unpolluted groves of the an- 
cient Germans, he add: ‘“ That 
they thought it inconsistent with 
the greatness of the gods to confine 
them within walls, or give human 
representations of them. They con- 
secrate groves and forests, and call 
by the names of their deities that 
secret recess, which they look on 
with reverence.” This freedom 
from superstition and idolatry made 
Leibnitz say :—‘ La religion des 
Gaulois differoit de celle des Ger- 
mains en ce, que la premiere plus 


1 Tacit. Germ. c. 43. The Naharvali were seated about the Vistula. Dithmar, 
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rafinte.” As the Celtes had not 
any knowledge of metals—for the 
Irish names of them are all Gothic 
or Teutonic—so they were unable 
to form stone temples and images ; 
and therefore it is most erroneous 
to call stone circles and cromlechs 
Druidic, when they clearly belong 
to the Belge or Scythians. To 
enumerate the Druidic deities is 
impossible. If they were, for in- 
stance, the Sighe—inhabiting hills 
—then they were the same as the 
Gothic Dwergh; so that it cannot 
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be determined with whom these 
divinities originated. In the next 
essay, we shall endeavour to trace 
the origin of the Scythic super- 
stition, and point out, as far as 
truth and probability will permit, 
its union with the Druidic. Because 
but little notice is taken of the 
Druids in Irish records, it is argued 
that there were none; but as ori- 
ginal Celts they certainly had such 
priests, and numerous instances 
prove that Druidism prevailed over 
the isle. 


ONE YEAR OF A LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue bells are ringing, ringing out 
a joyous summons, pealing merrily 
their invitation from the gray ol | 
church tower just peeping up above 
the trees. The heustiaes call- 
ing to old and young, world-weary 
and light-hearted alike, to join in 
the afternoon service about to com- 
mence. 

At intervals all through our earth- 
pilgrimage do the church bells ring 
out thus clearly in our ears, and yet 
how strangely different they sound ! 
how they seem to vary with the 
feelings of the hour ! 5 4 our brief 
moments of sunshine, if the bells 
are ringing, how they seem a sweet 
accompaniment to the ebb and flow 
of joy within our hearts! but oh! 
when the shadow is around us, 
the beHs with their sound of glad- 
ness bring but a sharper throe of 
anguish to the already sorely 
wounded soul. It should not be 
thus, you will say ; the bells calling 
sinners to lay their sorrows at the 
feet of an all-loving God should 
rather bring peace and comfort to 
the heavily-laden ; but is it so? 
You, reader, have you not felt, if 
the church bells come clanging to 
your ears, when the bitterness of 
some great sorrow is in your heart, 
that the discord is more than you 
can bear P 

But let us return to those par- 
ticular bells in the old gray tower, 
ringwwg out from that Kentish vil- 


lage. It is but a hamlet, the in- 
habitants poor and very simple. 


- Watch them as they wend their 


way towards the ivy-covered porch ; 
the men in their smock-frocks walk- 
ing with that peculiar heavy slouch- 
ing gait characteristic of the English 
labourer; the young women with 
their little attempts at fashion seem- 
ing to belong to another class than 
their husbands and brothers, and 
leaving their elder female relations 
a woul century behind, in dress at 
least, if not in other things. 

This = the a. a oe. 
rising almost ndicularly from 
the road tersad the churchyard, 
stands a house, large, many-win- 
dowed, and of no particular archi- 
tecture, still, like the hat and wig of 
John Gilpin’s worthy friend the 
calender, “‘comely of its kind.” 
Comely from the glorious trees 
around it, from its trim well-kept 
garden, the blooming flowers from 
which breathe their freshness and 
perfume into the very windows ; 
comely when you enter from the 
air of home which pervades every- 
thing. 

But it is not with the inside we 
have to do at present ; let us mount 
the hill higher still, beyond the 
garden, passing through a wicket ; 
let us follow the path winding up- 
wards; pushing aside the boughs 
and brushwood which make a net- 
work across the path, until we reach 
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the highest spot in all the country 
about, and when there looking down- 
wards we see one of the fairest land- 
scapes God in his goodness ever 
created for the spiritualisation of 


man. 

Here, with the brilliant light of 
spring sunshine on her—with the 
cool, fresh spring air blowing her 
hair from her forehead—stands she 
whose story I am about to write. A 
slight young figure, a fair young 
face shadowed by masses of dark- 
brown hair, brown eyes in which at 
times there came a strange far-off 
look, as though her guardian angel, 
pausing in his flight, had folded his 
wings for a while and was whisper- 
ing in her ear. Standing, gazing 
upon the glorious scene before her, 
she is a pleasant sight to look upon, 
with the warm blood mantling in 
her cheeks, her red lips parted 
showing the gleaming teeth be- 
tween, and with that spirit look 
upon her sweet pure face. She is 
but sixteen, her life all to come; 
the curtain is down, and she eagerly 
waiting for it to draw up, the play 
to begin. Poor child, life at the 


best is but melodrame. Alas! too 


often tragedy. While she is watch- 
ing the varying lights and shadows, 


as they chase each other over the 
landscape, the bells are still ring- 
ing ; the sound ascends to her, borne 
upwards by the fresh spring breeze. 
Suddenly a hand is on her shoulder, 
a Voice in her ear, 

“* Madge, what are you dreaming 
about ?” 

Her face flushed as she answered 


sharply ; 
** You saw I was dreaming, there- 
* fore you might have let me alone.” 
**Don’t be short-tempered, my 
little cousin; I knew you were not 
asleep, as you were standing here ; 
and surely day-dreams may be broken 
in meat Building castles, I sup- 
pose, as usual; ah, Madg 


** Hearts are broken, heads are turned 
With castles in the air,” 


The speaker was a young man of 
twoor three and twenty, light-haired, 
light-bearded, with frank blue eyes 
and a stalwart frame, every inch a 
Saxon. 

“I was listening to the bells, 
Alec, and looking at this lovely 
view; surely no country can be 
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more beautiful. When I stand 
here, I always feel better ; I think 
the plains of heaven must be like 
this. - I shall never forget this day ; 
when we are abroad. If I shut m 
eyes, it will all come back ; I shall 
feel this soft wind upon my face, 
shall hear the bells as they are now 
ringing, and see these woods and 
hills, with the lights and shadows, 
as I see them now.” 

As she spoke the bells ceased 
ringing, and Alec said, ‘‘ Part of 
your poetical description is already 
a thing of the past, for the bells 
have stopped; every one is gone 
into church; now, suppose we go 
back to the house, for my mother 
wants you to arrange something 
about your packing.” 

Margaret turned round, put on 
her hat, which she had held in her 
hand, and they retraced their steps 
to the house, 

The reader will have gathered 
from what has passed that Marga- 
ret was on the eve of departure. 
They were all going; her uncle 
and aunt, whose adopted child she 
was, her cousin Beatrix, and Alec, 
all going to leave, for a time, that 
home-like and comfortable house 
upon the hill, the sweet bright 
flowers, just recalled to new life by 
spring’s soft breath after their long 
sleep of winter; the lovely wood, 
with the young green leaves begin- 
ning to uncurl themselves in the 
fostering sun; they were, in fact, 
going to leave their country home 
at the time when all country is 
most fair. It was inevitable, this 

arting for a time from the pleasant 
home-Lfe ; for Mr. Gordon, Mar- 
garet’s uncle, had been bitten by 
the unfortunate mania of specula- 
ting, and invested a good round 
sum in a railway that was being 
constructed in that of the 
country. But the spirit of enter- 
prise and speculation which had so 
generally prevailed for a few years 
was followed by a panic. The 
capital still required for the com- 
pletion of the line was not forth- 
coming ; itremained unopened, and 
the shareholders received neither 
interest nor dividend. It became 
necessary that Mr. Gordon should 
retrench ; his garden, his horses, 
and all the many expenses inci- 
dental to a country life, running 
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away with far more money than he 
could afford. So there was no help 
for it but to go abroad until things 
came round, and they had just let 
the Grange for a year. It was not 
Mr. Gordon’s good sense that was 
the motive power of this change ; 
he was a weak and vacillating man; 
had things depended upon him, the 
move would never have been made; 
one day of one mind, the next 
another; waking one morning to 
tell his wife they were ruined, that 
nothing could avert the state of 
penury to which they were about 
to be reduced ; the next, talking as 
if there were no reason why they 
should not go on as they were for 
the next ten years, or, in fact, for 
ever. It was Mrs. Gordon who 
saw things as they were ; she, with 
her clear judgment and well- 
balanced mind, felt at once what 
was the better course to pursue, 
and followed it. She was a woman 
of whom it might be said, that she 
strongthened as well as besautified 
the life of her husband; an angel 
in the house, and not alone in that 
house, but to all the poorer ones 
around; not acottage in the neigh- 
bourhood but was happier and 
better for Mrs. Gordon’s presence ; 
faces grew brighter and hearts 
lighter at her coming. 

But ministering spirit as she was 
to all, it was to Margaret that her 
large-heartedness and loving sym- 
pathy had been the greatest boon : 
when the poor little sickly child but 
a few months old, arrived from India, 
so weakly, so sad a sight to see, she 
took it to her warm heart and shel- 
tering arms, and, at any rate, Mar- 

aret, during her childhood, never 
elt the loss of the mother who was 
worse than dead. It was a sad 
story; Margaret’s father, Colonel 
Rabington, had married out in India; 
his wife was very fair, and frail ; 
how passionately the poor man loved 
the doll he had set up for himself to 
worship, he hardly knew himself, 
until the shock came’ of her flight 
with another man, leaving little 
Margaret a tiny, tender baby, too 
young to be the healing balm which 
a few years might have made her, 
and the cruel wound the mother’s 
hand inflicted was not destined to 
be cured bythe child. Grief finished 
what the climate had begun, and 
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while the desolation of his home was 
still a thing of a few months, all that 
was left of a brave soldier and Chris- 
tian gentleman was laid quietly to 
rest in the churchyard of the canton - 
ment. Before he died the wife of a 
brother officer took charge of poor 
little Margaret, and brought her 
safely to Kngland to the care of her 
father’s sister. Mrs. Gordon adopted 
her entirely, even making her drop 
her father’s name and take her own 
married one instead; and Margaret 
grew up, forgetting she had ever had 
another, or that there had ever been 
anyone entitled to the name of 
mother from her, beside her aunt. 
Of her poor dead father they would 
often speak ; when she went to her 
little cot at night, Mrs. Gordon would 
sit beside her and holding her little 
soft warm hand in hers, would tell 
her what a tender-hearted, brave, 
and honest gentleman he was. As 
she grew older, at times the pretty 
brown eyes would swim in tears, and 
she would say: *‘ Poor mamma, how 
sorry she must have been when my 
papa died; Aunt Marion, tell me 
about her ; where was she? where is 
she ?”’ The answer had to be, “‘ There 
is nothing to tell,” and to ‘* Where 
is she?” the reply at last came, 
** dead,” as indeed she was. 

And so Margaret grew, blossoming 
in the warm sunshine of her Aunt’s 
love ; so grew also Beatrix, her cousin, 
and Alec; both some years older 
than Margaret, Beatrix being a 
pretty little girl of four, and Alec 
seven, when the forlorn little baby 
arrived from India. Beatrix was, at 
the time of the commencement of 
this story, just twenty, piquante and 
clever beyond what is permitted to 
many to be; somewhat masterful 
withal and inclined to lord it over 
those in her close proximity. She 
was engaged to be married to a Major 
Calthorpe, a brother officer of Alec, 
a worthy man enough and a complete 
slave to her. If he ever did venture 
to measure arms with her, he in- 
variably got worsted in the fight ; 
for certainly in all things except his 
love he was in comparison— 

«As moonlight unto sunlight, and as 
water unto wine.” 

Their marriage was to come off in 
one year—that is to say, on the re- 
turn of the family to the Grange, by 
which time Major Calthorpe expected 
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to get his Lieutenant-Colonelcy. In 
the meanwhile he aud Alec were to 
get leave and come over to them 
whenever they could. Poor Alec! 
he was to go with them now, but to 
return in a few days, and the separa- 
tion from Margaret was very bitter 
to him. As they had grown up to- 
gether, a warm true love arose in the 
young man’s heart for his pretty 
cousin, grew with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength. 
And Margaret; she returned his 
love, in a way ; she liked him much, 
and when she was a little older she 
perhaps would marry him, she 
thought. In early youth marriage 
to a woman looks so like the end of 
all things; to Margaret the idea 
was so vague and misty that it is not 
to be wondered at if she had reflected 
in sober seriousness very little about 
it ; the time had seaned so happily 5 
su pleasant had it been to have Alec 
at her beck and call whenever he was 
home, first as a great school-boy, 
ever ready to do her bidding, and 
now as a frank, generous, and hand- 
some officer ; no wonder things re- 
mained as they were. 

Alec and Margaret parted as they 
entered the house, Mr. Gordon, com- 
ing out of his study, seized upon 
Alec, in order that he might help 
him to arrange and pack up some 
curious pots and pans of the time of 
the ancient Britons, Mr. Gordon 
much affecting antiquities. 

‘* Bless me, bless me, Alec! pray 
see to these things ! Iam much afraid 
lest they should be damaged during 
my absence ; do, like a good fellow, 
see to them—your mother thinks 
nothing of them, abso. utely nothing.” 
And then the old gentleman, put- 
ting on his spectacles, began to de- 
scant upon the beauties of his various 
vessels, also upon some large white 
snail shells which he had found em- 
bedded in the neighbouring hills. 
** Dear, dear!” he went on, “it is 
surprising how little interest your 
mother takes in these sort of things, 
and such a sensible woman as she is 
too on most subjects.” 

Then, with a little testy shake of 
his head, he carefully put down his 
cherished specimens. He left Alec 
to finish his task, and went off in the 
same fussy and excited way to call 
his wife. 

** Madam, do come down ! here are 
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I don’t know how many boxes in the 
hall, and expressly put there to 
break my shins! how stupid people 
are ! 

At his querulous cry, down came 
his wife to soothe and put things 
straight, = she “~~ did. From this 
you might, perhaps, imagine that 
Mr. Gordon had some excuse for his 
irritability, to call it nothing else, 
in either ill health or old age ; but he 
had neither, being a healthy-looking 
man, under sixty, rather tall, slightly 
built, and with a very handsome and 
refined face ; from him both son and 
daughter had inherited their fair 
hair, though Beatrix, unlike her 
father and brother, had brown eyes, 
and dark brows and lashes. Let me 
try to sketch Mrs, Gordon as she 
descends the stairs: dark hair, just 
tinged with grey; grey eyes, with 
such a wealth of love in them, yet 
such wise, thoughtful eyes—eyes 
that one could fancy would have 
strange power to calm an angry 
spirit; such as one has heard of 
cowing some infuriated animal; so 
powerful, yet at times so soft; a 
short, rétrowssé nose, mouth firmly 
set; her figure above the middle 
height, and plump and rounded, as 
befitted one of her years. She put 
her hand upon her husband's shoul- 
der, and drew him gently into the 
study ; when he emerged therefrom, 
the boxes were gone, and he saw 
them no more until they were on 
the journey. 

In the meantime, Beatrix and 
Margaret were in their room, talk- 
ing of the coming change in their 
lives. 

‘¢ Tt will never be the same to me, 
Margaret, again,” said Beatrix ; 
“‘when I come back, even, I shall 
be just going to be married; this 
dear old life is all over for me.” 

** Not more than for me,” sighed 
Margaret ; ‘‘ for you will be gone.” 

“Oh! yes, it will be the same 
house after I am gone,” replied 
Beatrix ; and then, after a pause 
she went on: “I wonder if we shall 
like living abroad; at all events 
there will be plenty to do and see. 
And, darling Madge, we shall go 
about together; such much better 
fun than if I only went abroad after 
my marriage.” 

*¢ Dearest Beatrix,” plaintively put 
in Margaret? “don’t talk of that 
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horrid time; when you are gone 
the sunshine will have left us.” 


* You sentimental child!” said 


Beatrix, ‘let us be happy now 
we are together, and go and say 
‘good-bye’ to all our farm-yard 


ets. 

: Farewells had been said the day 
before to the friends that would so 
miss them, and not a few tears 
had been shed ; the good old Rec- 
tor’s voice had grown quite husky 
as he bid them good-bye, and gave 
them his blessing, telling them to 
be good girls, and not come back 
with new-fangled notions or ultra- 
French fashions. 

They went round into the stables 
and farmyard, giving directions for 
the careful keeping of the beasts, 
who had learnt to know and love 
them so well; the horses winnied 
as they passed, little knowing how 
long it would be ere the soft little 
hands would stroke their noses, or 
give them the eovetted apple or 
lump of sugar again. 

At last all had had their caress 
and good-bye, except “ Sailor,” the 
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great black Newfoundland dog, and 
for him they reserved a fond adieu, 
to be given the next morning. 

Beatrix and Margaret went in 
on in time to dress for dinner, the 
ast dinner they would have for so 
many months in that familiar room, 
with the bow windows looking out 
upon the glorious view beyond— 
that view always really the same, 
yet looking so different every hour, 
as each change of light fell upon 
the landscape. It was a silent meal, - 
with the exception of various at- 
tempts at jokes volunteered by 
Major Calthorpe, who thought it 
his duty to do all possible in cheer- 
ing the others up; and occasional 

eevish regrets on the part of Mr. 

ordon, at leaving his antique pot- 
tery or collection of coins—the two 
consolations of his life since his 
loss of money. In the evening they 
sat listening to Margaret singing, 
and Beatrix joining in. The fresh 

oung voices went up to heaven in 
an of praise. Then came pray- 
ers, and the last day in the dear old 
home was over. 


CHAPTER II. 


Pants! Paris in early June; the 
Elysian fields of Paris in all their 
gaiety and brightness. Five o'clock 
in the afternoon; the blazing sun 
pouring its effulgent rays down 
upon the heads of the devoted peo- 
ple Phebus is determined to let 
the Parisians know that the earlier 
he gets up in the morning the 
stronger he gets by the afternoon, 
and this particular afternoon he 
seems fo have chosen for a more 
than usually arrogant display of 
his powers. All Paris is out, sit- 
ting or strolling, the air is redolent 
of tobacco, groups of the beauty 
and fashion of almost all nations 
are to be seen Spring themselves 
on the promenade ; while gigs and 
roundabouts are having a time of 
it, concerts are going on in all 
directions, the poor and miserable 
even in the great city have gathered 
themselves together and are airin 

their in the background an 

basking in the sun. Ever and anon 
the bystander is jostled by a man 
with tisane, or a woman knocks 
against him with a large basket 


covered with a clean white cloth, 
and a continued cry is going on 
both far and near of “ Plaisirs, 
Mesdames, Plaisirs et Gofres.” The 
noise, the heat, the confusion of 
the place is indiscribable ; and yet 
withal the feeling of life, and bright 
gaiety about it, is like an enchant- 
ment. There is a lightness about 
the very air that makes the heat 
unlike the heat of other places; 
altogether a sort of intoxicating 
medium seems to pervade every- 
thing, the heart casts off its load, 
and becomes ready and eager to 
join in the pleasure and excitement 
going on around. A weightis gone, 
and fresh youth and powers of en- 
joyment have taken its place. 

So found Mr. Gordon apparently, 
for watching him as he sits under 
the trees smoking his cigarette, one 
would hardly know him, so changed 
and improved is he; the peevish 
look is gone for the time, and calm 
serenity reigns in its stead. A cer- 
tain air of pride, which is so often 
to be observed in the Englishman 
abroad, had taken possession of 
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him; pride in his English attire, 
manners, and general appearance ; 
pride in the consciousness of its 
being impossible to mistake him for 
any but a John Bull. A pride 
which sat but ill ote him, yet still 
was there. No change of place, 
could change the sweet, calm face 
beside him; the peace depicted 
there was the peace from within— 
the happiness given to-a good wo- 
man Sen good to those around 
her. Sitting close to Mrs. Gordon, 
with all the enjoyment of the hour 
shining from their fair young faces, 
were Beatrix and Margaret. The 
Gordon family had been transplan- 
ted, and there seemed no doubt of 
their flourishing where they had 
temporally taken root. They had 
been two months in Paris; Mr. 
Gordon had taken an appartement au 
premier in the Maison Kollin, one 
of the finest houses in the Champs 
Elysdes ; the rooms were au fond 
de la cour, and the windows over- 
looked a garden. Since their stay 
there, everything had seemed like 
fairy-land to Beatrix and Margaret, 
so gay and happy had they been. 
In the same house as the Gordons 
there lived a Sir John and Lady 
McDougal, with their two nieces. 
The latter were now sitting under 
the trees on this glorious June 
afternoon, with Beatrix and Mar- 
garet, whose acquaintance they had 
ately made, chatting and passing 


the time merrily, as young things 
will. Sir John and Lady McDou- 
gal the while walking up and down, 
stretching their aged and feeble 
limbs. Lady McDougal had married 
late in life her cousin, Sir John, and 
was a somewhat soured spinster 


when she did so. She would ac- 
knowledge that she and John had 
both been jilted in their youth, and 
had at last taken compassion upon 
each other.. She was lean, sharp- 
elbowed, sharp-witted, and sharper 
tempered; he, thick as to body, 
skin, and skull; the nieces fortuna- 
tely resembled their aunt as to wits, 
—not elbows—and were kindly, 
good-natured girls enough. Pre- 
rently Sir John called to them; 
Mrs. Gordon then made a move, 
the chairs were soon vacant, and 
the whole party gone. 

The sun was going down, but still 
the promenade seemed as full as 
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ever. Ere many minutes had passed, 
slowly pacing along came another 
Englishman, with a great Scotch 
deer-hound following at his heels, 
musing as he went deep in thought. 
When he came up to the chairs va- 
cated by the Gordons, he dropped 
into one, and stretched himself 
wearily ; there was a listless look 
about the whole man painful to see 
in one still in the prime of life; he 
appeared scarcely more than thirty, 
a there was an expression on the 

andsome face, when still, as though 
the spirit within were already bur- 
dened with sorrow or remorse. The 
large gray eyes, deep set and rather 
near together, had lines about them 
indicative of nights of watchfulness 
and unrest; the small and beauti- 
fully-shaped mouth and chin, whose 
form the beard so grew as not to 
hide, had a mournful yet cynical 
expression. As he leant back and 
gazed upon the throng around him, 
he took off his hat and allowed the 
cool breeze, which had just sprung 
up, to play upon his forehead. As 
he did this, the full beauty of the 
head was seen; the hair grew rather 
low, and being dividedin the middle, 
waved off on either side the broad 
intellectual forehead in rings of jet. 
One great peculiarity aboat this 
man was the lightness of the eyes 
contrasted withthe dark complexion, 
black hair, eyebrows, and eyelashes. 
After remaining a short time in- 
dulging in no pleasant ruminations 
seemingly, he roused himself, and, 
whistling to his dog, walked off in 
the same direction as the Gordon 
family had so lately taken. As he 
threaded his way amongst the 
crowd, people turned, as he passed, 
to look at him; his height and 
magnificent figure being as remark- 
able as his handsome face. ‘“ Mais 
vraiment c'est un bel homme!” or 
** Comme il est beau cet Anglais!” 
you would hear some Frenciwoman 
exclaim, as he passed. And there 
was truth in the remark; such a 
man as George Falconer was not 
often to be seen. He was at this 
time wending his way to the house 
where the Gordons lived, to eall 
upon Lady McDougal, an old friend 
of his dead mother, and who had 
always been very kind to George; 
for illnatured and sharp as she could 
be, still her heart was kind, and it 

4 
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leased and flattered her to know 

ow warmly this handsome, talented 
man esteemed her. He had indeed 
reason to be grateful, for there had 
been a black page in George Fal- 
coner’s life, when people had been 
inclined to view his conductharshly ; 
and then Lady McDougal had held 
out her hand to him, partly for his 
mother’s sake and partly for his 
own particular self; and the storm 
had blown over for him. Whatever 
scrape he had got into occurred 
years ago, and as it happened while 
he was abroad it did not take long 
to pass away from the world’s re- 
collection. He began his career in 
the army, but had sold out some 
time ago, and, devoting himself to 
literature, had already published 
some novels which had achieved a 
great, success. 

He was now on his way to Lady 
McDougal to read her some part of 
a new book he was about to bring 
out; he was but passing through 
Paris, and had but little time to 
spare, still he did not give grudg- 
ingly that portion of it which he 
devoted to his old friend, for he 
knew it would be the greatest source 
of delight to her to think that she 
was cognisant of the contents of his 
book before other people. He en- 
tered the Porte Cochére, and as he 
was going to ascend the few steps 
leading to the glass door at the 
opposite end of the court-yard, he 
came upon Margaret as she was de- 
scending. She was about to cross 
over and inquire of the concierge 
about some letters. As he took off 
his hat and stood on one side to 
allow her to pass, their eyes met. 
Ah, me! how little a thing to write ! 
Yet in that moment the whole cur- 
rent of their lives was changed ; 
that look, that meeting on the steps, 
made their future such a different 
thing to what it would else have 
been. She passed him, and he turned 
to watch the girlish form as it sped 
across the courtyard and disappear- 
ed under the great Porte Cochére. 
There was something in that young 
girl’s face, in the beauty which had 
just dawned upon him, that was 
familiar; an undefinable something 
which brought her near to him in 
that moment, yet which gave him 
pain. He went up and entered the 
appartment of Lady McDougal; he 
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found her seated by the open win- 
dow, fanning herself. 

“Ah! my dear George, so good 
of you,” she exclaimed ; “‘ so kind of 
you to think of coming to chat with 
an old woman! I take your visit 
entirely to myself you see, for you 
know very well there is to be no 
flirting—no love-making to either 
of the young ladies.” 

“I came to bring yon something 
you will like better than chat, I 
hope; here it is,” and he drew his 
manuscript out of his pocket. 

** No, is it really now your new 
book? ‘Well, I feel much flattered 
and more pleased than I can tell 
you ; sit down close here,” and she 
drew a chair beside her, and read it, 
like a good fellow. “I hope Sir 
Jobn won’t disturb us ; he is really 
such a fool, he would understand 
nothing about it, and only make 
fatuous and provoking remarks. 

“ Really, Lady McDougal, I wish 
Sir John would kept you in better 
order, for you are positively the 
most disconcerting person I know ; 
out of common politeness, it is quite 
impossible for me to agree with 

ou.” 

** There itis, my dear ! there’s the 
pity of it! everybody does agree 
with me. It was only the other 
day John made quite a good joke,— 
said something really sharp; but 
there, nobody seemed to see it, be- 
cause he made it. Once call a man 
a fool, and he might say as many 
witty things as Sydney Smith, and 
everybody would look as grave asa 
judge.” 

It was Sir John himself, as weil 
as his wife, who helped to give “‘ the 
dog a bad name,” for it was his 
favourite boast that he had lived 
sixteen years in France off and on, 
and yet could not speak one word 
of French. George Falconer began 
to read, but his thoughts wandered, 
the bewitching face he had seen but 
a few minutes before haunted him, 
and he did anything but justice to 
his novel. After a little he said : 

“Tt is no use, I must give it up ; 
I will go on some other day. I have 
changed my mind about leaving 
Paris ; I shall not go to the Tyrol 
for a week or two. By the way, 
are there many people you know 
here P” 

“T have made the acquaintance 
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of a very charming family that has 
lately come to this house, a Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon and their two 
daughters, both very pretty girls ; 
the eldest is engaged, and soon to 
be married, the other is quite a 
child, only about sixteen. But why 
do you ask? Is there anyone you 
wish to warn me against? Tell 
me, George; I thought you had 
a strange look when you asked 
me ” 


“ Really your imagination is 
somewhat apt to run away with 
you, my dear lady,” said he. ‘I 
certainly do not desire to warn you 
against anybody; quite the con- 
trary ; but I must go now, so good- 
bye!” And he was gone. 

This man was not altogether bad, 
but in some respects very unscru- 
pulous; he knew that in no wise 
was he one fit or likely to be wel- 
comed into the house of pesele with 
young daughters; he knew also 
that he could not be five minutes 
in the room with any pretty or 
sympathetic woman without being 
tempted to make love to her, and 
he knew also there was that in his 
past life which made him shrink 
from the idea of marriage. Of late 


— his life had been an almost 
lameless one; the great remorse 
he carried about with him had so- 
bered and steadied him wonder- 
fully ; still the temptation came, 
and he gave way to it. 

*T am resolved I will not make 


love toher. It is but making the 
acquaintance of some pleasant peo- 
ple of my own country, for I have 
no doubt she is the youngest Miss 
Gordon. She is such a child, too, 
there is no chance of her thinking 
twice about me; why I ama sort 
of Methuselah compared to her. 
But I must see that sweet, bright 
childish face again, the soft sh 
eyes, yet with a sort of defiant loo 
in them too. I mean no harm, at 
any rate this time, and there can 
be none. There is something about 
that beautiful face that attracts me 
more than any I have seen for, oh, 
SO Inapy weary years !” 

The momentary struggle was 
over; do him the justice to think 
that, whatever misery came of it, 
he thought would only fall on him ; 
there was no chance of future pain 
for her. Thus quieting his con- 
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science, George Falconer strolled 
home. 

Ere many days had passed a 
little note came from Lady Mce- 
Dougal, asking him to come and 
dine there, and naming an evening 
in the following week. 

“T am going to have a little 
dance afterwards for the young peo- 
ple,” wrote she, “to which, of 
course, you will not care to stay. I 
shall, however, have some clever 
people at dinner, but the evening 
will not be much in your line.” 

Now George Falconer, being 
eight-and-thirty yearsofage, though 
looking younger, felt somewhat 
piqued at its being taken for grant- 
ed that his dancing days were over ; 
and although he had not had the 
spirits or inclination to do anything 
of the kind for years, still he at once 
formed the determination not to do 
as Lady McDougal seemed to dictate 
to him. There was also another 
reason for the answer which he 
sent his old friend. It ran as fol- 
lows :— 

“Dear Lady McDougal,—I re- 
gret so much I cannot have the 
pleasure of dining with you on the 
day you mention. I shall, though, 
be so pleased to drop in during the 
evening and see the young people 
dance. The sight is good for old 
eyes, you know, and will help to 
keep my memory green.” 

As he was writing the word me- 
mory, he threw the pen down, and 
burying his face on his arms, as he 
bent over the table, ‘UO my God!” 
he cried; “ that it were possible 
there should be no memory for me !” 
In a moment he had recovered, 
finished his note, and he left it him- 
self with the concierge. Did he take 
it in the hope of catching another 
glimpse of that bright young face 
which constantly kept rising up be- 
fore him? If the hope was there, it 
was doomed to disappointment, for 
he saw but one face at the window, 
and it was passing ugly ; being that 
of Lady McDougal’s French maid, 
hard-featured and saffron-coloured, 
arising, as she averred, from a disap- 

intment in love, though, to the 
incredulous, it looked more like a 
suffering liver than heart. As George 
Falccner turned from the house, he 
met Sir John McDougal picking his 
way gingerly as he went, fearful lest 
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he should adhere to the asphalte that 
had just been laid down, and which 
the extreme heat rendered soft and 
sticky. Sir John stopped as he 
cau he sight of George, and, turning, 
walked some little way with him, 
descanting the while upon the ex- 
treme brilliancy of his wife’s talents. 
** Ah, she’s a clever woman is Lady 
McDougal,” said he; * but plain in 
appearance—she has, though, one 
great beauty, and that is her mouth ; 
it is really a perfect “ arc eu oiel.” 
It will be observed that poor old Sir 
John loved bringing in a word of 
French occasionally, also that he did 
not understand the meaning or sense 
of the said words, for he, of course, 
intended to liken his wife’s mouth 
to a Cupid’s bow. ‘* Certainly,” he 
went on, ‘‘ she’s no beauty, my wife, 
especially in her night-cap, and she 
has got a devil of a temper; too.” 
George saw that the poor old man 
had been smarting under Lady 
McDougal’s sharp tongue; but he 
could not help laughing at the ab- 
surdity of his appearance and way 
of expressing himself, as he pottered 
along, talking as if his mouth was 
full of pebbles. He soon turned 
back, and George Falconer continued 
his way home. 

The night of Lady McDougal’s 
little party arrived, and both Beatrix 
and Margaret had ‘looked forward 
with eagerness to it ; Margaret really 
because it would be the first party 
she had ever been to as a grown-up 
girl. Major Calthorpe and Alec had 
arrived the night before, and of 
course were to be present ; but some- 
how the thought of Alec’s coming 
did not bring much pleasure to 
Margaret ; it annoyed her -to think 
he would wish to monopolise her, 
and just before they entered the 
room, she said, ‘“‘ Now, Alec, remem- 
ber I intend to amuse myself, and I 
am not going to dance the whole 
evening with you.” Alec was humble 
and meek, as beseemed a poor man 
in his trying position, and averred 
his readiness to accept thankfully 
any stray dances she chose to give 
him. She looked very lovely in the 
cloud of white muslin that floated 
round her, harmonising so well with 
the pure freshness of her young 
beauty. It was a gay scene, the 
rooms so well lighted, the dresses 
as there were many Frenchwomen 
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present) so well chosen, and blend- 
ing together in luxurious colouring. 
On entering the room you might 
fancy you were gazing on a fair 
garden of brilliant flowers lighted 
up by the gleams of the sun in its 
noonday splendour; and Margaret 
shone out from this wealth of gor- 
= colour like some pure white 
ily in the first sweet fragrance of 
its opening hour; and so thought 
George Falconer, as he stood watch- 
ing her from the doorway of the room 
where they were dancing. He had 
been introduced to Mrs. Gorden, and 
then, as Margaret stopped in the 
next turn, and Lady McDougal was 
standing near, he was introduced to 
her. After making sundry common- 
place remarks about the beauty of 
the rooms and people in them, he 
said,— 

“I have not seen you at any of 
the few parties that have been 
given lately, although I have re- 
marked your sister several times.” 

“No,” answered Margaret ; “I 
am not out yet.” 

She repented having said it the 
next minute, for she feared she 
would sink in his estimation in ac- 
knowledging herself so unfortu- 
nately young. 

** 1 supposed not,” said he ; “‘ but 
I have seen you before, Miss Gor- 
don—do you remember?” 

‘I do quite well, it was one day 
last week,” she replied. “I was 
going to inquire about some letters 
at the concierge. We find they 
are so stupid about them—people 
are perpetually getting ours and 
we theirs.” 

She coloured as she said this ; 
for she remembered well she had 
thought at the time be was the 
handsomest man she had ever seén. 
Here the music struck up, and he 
said— 

“Ts it not a great deal too soon 
to begin dancing again. Suppose 
you sit out a dance; you will be so 
tired if you don’t resta little ;” and 
then he mischievously went on, 
“You see, knowing how young 
you are, how new this sort of thing 
is to you, I feel I may give a little 
advice.” 

Margaret felt annoyed and of- 
fended at having her youth thus 
thrown in her face ; and Alec com- 
ing up, she went off with him to 
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join the dancers. She danced every 
dance for many more, until she 
felt there was really truth in what 
George Falconer had said, and she 
was glad to sit down by her aunt 
in a little aleove and rest awhile. 
Mrs. Gordon presently left her in 
search of Beatrix, and in a woment 
George re-appeared and was sitting 
down beside her. 

“Now confess,” he began, “ you 
repent not having followed my ad- 
vice, Miss Gordon; you are wearied 
and exhausted. Are there not many 
pleasanter things than dancing ?” 

**T don’t think there is anything 
I a? better, except riding,” she 
said. 

“You don’t look like a person so 
devoted to violent exercise,” went 
on George; “a fair and fragile 
plant, I should have thought, to be 
sheltered from the rough winds of 
life, and tenderly cared for.” 

They conversed a little longer, 
while the music came in with sweet 
plaintive sound, keeping time to 


the words they 7 
Before long Mrs. Gordon re- 


turned, and then they went away, 
Falconer accompanying 


George 
them to the foot of the staircase 
leading to their appartement. As he 
wended his way home, he felt dis- 
satisfied with himself; he deter- 
mined nothing should induce him 
to put himself in the way of temp- 
tation again; but he felt that for 
him it was getting late in the day 
to be cautious. He knew things 
could never.look the same to him 
as they did before he saw the sweet 
face and slender form on the ste 
as he was going to call on Lady 
McDougal. The next day passed, 
and the next, until a week was 

one, and still George kept to his 
etermination, and did not go near 
the house where Margaret lived ; 
he feared even to approach the 
casket which held the gem he was 
beginning to prize so highly, lest he 
might be tempted to gaze upon its 
brightness, and in gazing so covet 
it in its beauty that the longing to 
possess it would be more than he 
could resist. 

One day, however, Lady McDou- 
gal wrote, begging him to call and 
resume the reading of his book :— 
“T am obliged to remind you, 
George, of your kind promise to 
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an old woman; really you middle- 
aged people are far more forgetful 
than the younger ones. I hope 
this shot hits the mark, vain man 
thatyou are. But come when you get 
my note,no matter where you are, or 
what you are about, for [ am dying 
to hear your story, and it is a 
favourable opportunity now, as 
John is away.’ What could he 
do; he was obliged to obey the 
peremptory old lady, who had been 
so good to him. He would not call 
upon the Gordons let what would 
happen, and so he went. He read 
out his book, and Lady McDougal 
was gratified beyond measure. fie 
chatted a long time, and then he 
told her he had made up his mind 
not to stay in Paris, that it en- 
couraged idleness, And she who 
knew some part of his sad past 
life, agreed with him that work was 
best:—“I am very, very sorry, 
George, that you should go. I had 
hoped you would remain here, after 
what you told me the other day, 
that you would have stayed until I 
leave Paris, taking my nieces back 
to Scotland,and that will be in about 
three or four months. But it is 
better as it is, my dear boy, if you 
feel that restless, dissatisfied feeling 
you describe. Ah, George, how | 
wish you had a kind, good wife to 
whom you could go in your rest- 
lessness, who would forgive your 
past sins and follies, and comfort 
you in your troubles !” 

“Dear Lady McDougal,—best 
friend to me! you do not even know 
the impossibility of what you wish ; 
and if things were so that it could 
be, what a life for any woman to be 
tied to such a thankless, hopeless 
being as myself! No; my only 
chance at all is to work, to keep 
grinding, grinding on, until the end 
comes at last.” 

He bid the old lady an affection- 
ate adieu, and left her. 

As he passed the glass door lead- 
ing into the garden, he saw stand- 
ing under a tree a figure—a slight 
young figure ofa girl. Ere he had 
scarcely seen the outline, he knew 
who it was; his heart gave a great 
bound and then stood still. Could 
it be possible the mere sight of that 
little childish form could so unnerve 
a great strong man? Ina second 
he was by her side. 
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“I am fortunate !” he said. ‘‘ So 
glad to have the opportunity of 
saying Good-bye !” 

As he spoke and she turned her 
face full upon him he felt how right 
he had been in his determination of 
going. It could not be too late for 

er! For him, alas! from the 
moment his eyes first looked upon 
her, it was too late for him. er- 
ciless, pitiless fate, had brought 
that man to gaze upon that fair 
young woman creature, and in 
gazing, had ordained that his poor 
heart, already scared with sorrow 
and remorse, should go out to her 
in a mighty and unconquerable 


ve. 

As he spoke of leaving, a shade 
passed over Margaret’s face, and 
again that undefinable feeling came 
over him. Had he seen her face in 
a dream, or where? Never had he 
seen a face in reality in the least 
like hers ; never before had eyes so 
starlike, looked out of their depths 
upon him. The feeling passed. 

**T leave Paris to-morrow, and 
have just been bidding adieu to 
Lady McDougal,” he said. 

** Oh, how sorry she will be !” ex- 
claimed Margaret, “she is so very 
fond of you.” 

“Yes, she is the best and dearest 
old lady that breathes when she 
likes you; but she is very sharp 
and disagreeable to some people. 
How hard she is upon poor Sir 
John !” 

“You, certainly, have gained 
her love,” said Margaret ; “‘ for like 
Kathleen’s dun cow—if rage to 
everybody else, she is gentle to you. 
Shail ten come back to Parte 
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she went on. “It is getting too 
hot ; I think this garden is the only 
cool place to be found, and it is de- 
lightful being out here. The trees 
and flowers are like the country ; I 
could almost fancy I was at home, 
it is so still, so quiet, and the breeze 
when it rises up comes blowing so 
deliciously over the trees there. 
Who would think we were in Paris P 
Sometimes I like to shut my eyes 
and fancy I am standing on the hill 
at home; it only wants the church 
bells to come in, and sometimes I 
can even fancy I hear them as they 
used to come ringing out so loud 
and clear from the chureh down 
below.” 

**You must love your country 
home very much,” he said ; “ there 
is no place in the whole world that 
I should care to recal in that way, 
though there are many scenes I 
wish could be blotted out from m 
recollection. Still I shall be glad if 
I can ever see, as vividly as you de- 
scribe, this garden as we are stand- 
ing now, you and I, when I am far 
away ; I shall try to dream of it, so 
fresh and green in the midst of a 
great city—of the garden, and of 
the little enchantress who bas made 
it all seem so fair a sight to me.” 

With this he went up the steps, 
through the glass door, and she lost 
sight of him. She stood some time 
as he left her. Suddenly how cold 
the garden seemed on this hot sum- 
mers noon; how chill, how gray 
the day had turned! She knew 
not why, but it seemed as though 
the sun had gone and the world be- 
come desolate. 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND. 


FROM A.D. 1186 To 1870. 


(26.) a.v. 1346, Jonn Mornrts.— 
Patent dated 20th May, 1346 —His 
commission was read before the 
Lord Justice and Council at Kyl- 
mehallock on the 18th of August 
following. What the capabilities, 
if any, of this Chancellor were it is 
impossible now, after the lapse of 
five hundred years, to surmise. We 


4 
’ 


may, however, hazard an opinion 
that his elevation was due to his 
father, Sir John Morris, who was 
sent over as Viceroy by Edward 


Ill. The Chaneellor’s name is 
never to be met im connexion with 
any single oneof the events of 
those times. He retired in 1349, 
at a period that men’s minds were 
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filled with terror at the desolation 
caused by the dreadful plague, 
which had just then swept across 
the land. Fourteen thousand vic- 
tims perished in the city of Dublin 
alone, and Friar Clynao, in record- 
ing the visitation of this dreadful 
scourge, says that he had digested his 
country’s annals, and he had left 
them for other generations, if in- 
deed, another generation should 
succeed to that, for it appeared to 
him “as if the whole race of Adam 
were about being swept away by 
the raging pestilence.” 

(27.) a.p. 1350, Joun pg Sr. 
Paut, ARrcHBIsHoP oF DUBLIN, 
had been Prebendary of Morning- 
ton, York, and Canon of Dublin; 
was promoted by Clement VI. to 
be Archbishop of Dublin, in 1349. 
He was soon engaged in a contest 
with the Archbishop of Armagh as 
to his right to raise the Primatial 
cross inthe See of Dublin. The 
king, having vainly endeavoured to 
put an end to this oft-recurring 
scandal, brought the matter under 
the notice once more of the ey 
See. ae Innocent VI. at lengt 
decided that each of those prelates 
should be Primate, but, for distine- 


tion of style, the Archbishop of 


Armagh should entitle himself 
‘© Primate of all Ireland,”’ while the 
Metropolitan of Dublin should in- 
scribe himself merely as ‘‘ Primate 
of Ireland,” titles that are borne to 
this day by the prelates of both 
the Roman and the Reformed 
Churches. In 1353, De St. Paul 
was constituted Lord Chancellor, 
and in 1352 he presided ata pro- 
vincial council in the Church of 
the Holy Trinity (now Christ 
Church), when several canons were 
enacted, which are given at length 
in Wilkins’ Concilia, vol. iii., p. 18. 
In 1358 the Most Reverend Chan- 
cellor was appointed Privy Coun- 
cillor, whereupon the king wrote 
the Lord Deputy recommending 
him in all cases of difficulty to fol- 
low the suggestions of this able 
minister. The counsel he then af- 
forded might be remembered even 
now with advantage. The Lords 
of the Marches of the Pale, he in- 


1 Clynn’s “ Annals of Ireland.” 
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sisted, should be made to live in 
their castles and on their lands, and 
should be compelled to improve 
and defend them. In the council 
he invariably strove to reconcile 
opposing interests, and strongly 
did he advise that a general amnes- 
ty should be ted to those who 
bad fallen under the displeasure of 
the court.2 In 1360 he was one of 
the commoners appointed “ to ex- 
plore for mines of gold and silver, 
which were considered to be abun- 
dant in various parts of Ireland.” 
The anxious care of the Chancellor 
through his long career of useful- 
ness was likewise directed to works 
of piety and of art, not the least ot 
which was the building, at his own 
expense, of the choir, east from the 
chancel arch, of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity (Christ Church), then 
an Arosian monastery, whose prior 
was, ex officio, Lord of Parliament. 
In 1356 the Chancellor resigned 
the seals, and, thenceforward, he 
appears to have busied himself en- 
tirely about things spiritual. He 
died on the 6th of November, 1362, 
and was buried in front of the steps 
of the high altar of Christ Church, 
according to the directions con« 
tained in his last will and testa- 
ment. 

(28.) a.D. 1864, Ricnarp pE As- 
KETON. 

(29.) a.p. 1366, Jonn pE FRo- 
wick, Priok or KiLHainHAM, was 
appointed Chancellor in this year. 
In 1357 he ceased to be prior, and 
resigned in the same year the seals. 
The succeeding prior (Burleigh) 
was then appointed Gonalae 
He remained in office until 1359, 
when Dr. Frowick returned to 
power, and the hospital obtained a 
confirmation of their privileges. 

(30.) a.p. 1357, THomas DE 
BurtgicH, Priok or Ki~matn- 
HAM, was appointed Chancellor at 
the salary of £40 a year. Small 
as this sum was, he found it almost 
an impossibility to obtain payment 
thereof, Arrears being permitted 
to accumulate, permission was 
granted to him to pay himself by 
retaining the rents for the Manors 
of Chapel Izod and the Salmon 


2 Rymer’s Foedera, vol. iii, 432. 


3% Close Rolls, 
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Leap, which he, as Prior of Kil- 
mainham, held in fee-farm from 
the Crown. In 1356 Burleigh was 
constrained to resign the seals, until 
he should clear himself of the high 
crimes and misdemeanours then 
laid to his charge He was accor- 
dingly brought to trial in Drogheda 
before the Viceroy, Lionel, Duke 
of Clarence, the Chief Justice, and 
ajury. He stood accused for ac- 
eepting in a certain suit for court 
bribes from both the parties there- 
to, the plaintiff and the defendant, 
“and also that -he, the prior,” on 
the day therein mentioned, “ came 
to kill, and did then feloniously rob 
the inhabitants of the said town of 
twelve cows of the value of five 
marks, and on the same day did 
feloniously rob one Mathew White, 
of Carlenestown, of one cow, value 
half-a-mark, and did feloniously 
take from one William Stipaird, of 
Rosings, one cow, value five shil- 
lings, and from the inhabitants of 
Agan the heritage of four acres of 
meadow.” The jury acquitted the 
accused on all the counts! In 


1368, being then Prior and Chan- 
cellor, he was sent by the Lord 
Deputy, together with other com- 


missioners, to treat with the Bir-~ 


minghams, who were in open rebel 
lion. No sooner had the King’s 
commissioners presented them- 
selves than they were seized with 
their commissions, and thrown 
into prison. While the other com- 
missioners were ransomed, the Bir- 
minghams refused to liberate the 
Chancellor on any terms whatso- 
ever until their kinsman, James 
Birmingham, who was kept a pri- 
soner in the Castle of Trim, should 
be released. Having obtained their 
terms, Burleigh was discharged 
from custody, returned to Dublin, 
and once more resumed his place 
as Chancellor. The hardships, per- 
haps, he underwent when in cus- 
tody shortened his life. He died 
in 1370 at his Hospital of Kilmain- 
ham, having then reached an ad- 
vanced old age.? 


1 Archdall’s Monasticon. 

2 Cox’s Hist. of Ireland, Dalton’s 
land, p. «26. Archdall’s Monasticon. 

3 Archdall’s Monasticon. 

4 Tracts relating to Ireland, 97-106, 
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(31.) a.p. 1363.—Roperr DE 
AskrTon, CANON OF THE ORDER 
oF Sr. Victok, AND AFTERWARDS 
Paior ory NewrTon Priory, in THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD or Trim. In 
1366, Thomas Scurlock, the mitred 
Lord Abbot of the Abbey of St. 
Thomas 4 Becket, near Dublin (now 
Thomas Street), was appointed de- 
puty to the Chancellor, who re- 
signed the seals in 1367. Asketon 
was appointed Lord Treasurer in 
1375, retired in 1376, and died in 
1391, at the Abbey of St. Thomas, 
where he was interred.® 

(32.) a.p. 1367.—THomas Lz 
Revi, Bishop or WATERFORD AND 
Lismorg, immediately on receiving . 
the seals, issued the writs convoking 
the Parliament of Kilkenny—Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, being the Vice- 
Roy. By this parliament was passed 
the eddeectal statute of Kilkenny, 
40th Edward III., which, though 
recited and amended by the 33rd 
Henry VI., ch. 3, and in great part 
confirmed by the 10th Henry VII., 
ch. 8, is not printed amongst the 
statutes, and is consequently not 
within the reach of those who have 
recourse to ordinary libraries. ‘The 
explanation of its absence from the 
statute-book is, that it was lent out 
of the Kolls Office in 1639, and lost. 
A copy, however,in Norman French, 
which still exists in the Lambeth 
Library, has been translated by the 
late Mr. Hardiman, and published 
by the Irish Archeological Society.‘ 
This act has reference merely to the 
Irish colonies, such as Cork, Carlow, 
Waterford, Galway, d&c., and to the 
Pale, which was the most extensive 
of the English colonial settlements 
in Ireland, and comprised an area of 
1250 square miles, which would be 
about half the size of the modern 
county of Galway, as the greatest 
length of the Pale was fifty miles, 
and extended from Dundee on the 
north, to Daltry, on the south, with 
a mean length of five-and-twenty 
miles, The parliament which passed 
this execrable statute was presided 
over by the Chancellor, and its scope 


Co. Dublin. Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ire- 


Hume's Hist, of England, ch. 16. 
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and intention are sufficiently ex- 
plained by the preamble : 


““Whereas, at the conquest of 
the land of Ireland, and for a lon 
time after, the English of the eaid 
land used the English language, 
mode of riding and apparel, and 
were governed and ruled, both they 
and their subjects, called Betaghes, 
according to the English law, in 
which time God and holy Church, 
and their franchises, according to 
their condition, were maintained in 
subjection ; but now many English 
of the said land, forsaking the Eng- 
lish language, manners, and mode 
ot riding, laws, and usages, live and 
govern themselves according to the 
manners, fashion, and language of 
their Irish enemies, and also made 
divers marriages and alliances be- 
tween themselves and the Irish ene- 
mies aforesaid, whereby the said 
land and the liege people thereof, 
the English language, the allegiance 
due to our lord the king, and the 
English laws there, are put in sub- 
jection and decayed, and the Irish 
enemies exalted and raised up, con- 
trary to reason,—our lord the king, 
considering the mischiefs aforesaid, 
in consequence of the grievous com- 

laints of the commons of his said 
and, called to his parliament, held 
at Kilkenny the Thursday next be- 
fore the day of cinders [Ash-Wed- 
nesday], in the 40th year of his 
reign, before his well-beloved son, 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, his lieu- 
tenant in the parts of Ireland, to 
the honour of God and of his glo- 
rious mother, and of holy Church, 
and for the good government of the 
said land and quiet of the people, 
and for the better ohservation of 
the laws and punishment of evil- 
doers, are ordained and established 
by our said lord the king and the 
said lieutenant, and our lord the 
king’s counsel there, with the as- 
sent of the archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, and priors (as to what apper- 
tains to them to assent to), the earls, 
barons, and others, the commons of 
the said land, at the said parliament 
there being and assembled, the or- 
dinances and articles underwritten, 
to be held and kept perpetually 
upon the pains contained therein : 

‘** J, First, it is ordained, agreed 
to, and established, that hol 
Church shali be free, and have 
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her franchises without injury, ac- 
cording to the franchises ordained 
and granted by our lord the king 
or his progenitors, by statute or or- 
dinance made in England or in Ire- 
land heretofore; and if any (which 
God forbid) do the contrary, and be 
excommunicated by the ordinary of 
the place for that cause, so that 
satisfaction be not made to God and 
holy Church of the party so excom- 
municated within one month after 
such excommunication, that then, 
after certificate thereupon being 
made by the said ordinary into the 
chancery, a writ shall be directed to 
the sheriff, mayor, seneschal of fran- 
chise, or other officers of our lord 
the king, to take his body, and to 
keep him in prison, without enlarg- 
ing him by mainprise or bail, until 
satisfaction be made to God and 
holy Church, notwithstanding that 
the forty days be not passed ; and 
that no prohibition from Chancery 
be henceforth granted in any suit 
against the franchise of holy Church, 
saving at all times the right of our 
lord the king and of his crown, so 
that the franchises of holy Church 
be not overturned or injured ; and 
in case that, by suggestion of the 
party, prohibition be granted, that 
as soon as the articles of franchise 
shall be shown by the ordinary in 
the Chancery, a consultation shall 
be thereupon granted to him with- 
out delay. 


“TI, Also it is ordained and 
established that no alliance by mar- 
riage, gossipred, fostering of chil- 
dren, concubinage, or by amom, nor 
in apy manner, be henceforth made 
between the English and Irish of 
one part-or of the other part; and 
that no Englishman nor other per- 
son, being at peace, do give or sell 
to any Irishman, in time of peace or 
war, horses or armour, nor any man- 
ner of victuals in time of war; and 
if any shall do to the contrary, and 
thereof be attainted, he shail have 
judgment of life and member as a 
traitor to our lord the king. 

“TII, Also it is ordained and 
established that every Englishman 
do use the English language, and be 
named by an English name, leaving 
off entirely the manner of naming 
used by the Irish ; and that every 
Englishman use the English custom, 
fashion, mode of riding, and apparel ; 
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and if any English, or Irish living 
amongst the English, use the Irish 
language amongst themselves, ac- 
cording to this ordinance, and there- 
of be attainted, his lands and tene- 
ments shall be seized into the hands 
of his immediate lord, until he shall 
come to one of the places of our lord 
the king,’ and find sufficient surety 
to adopt and use the English lan- 
guage ; and then he shall have 
restitution of his said lands by writ 
issued out of said places. In case 
that such person shall not have lands 
or tenements, his body shall be 
taken by any of the officers of our 
lord the king, and committed to the 
next jail, there to remain until he, 
or some other in his name, shall find 
sufficient surety, in the manner 
#aforesaid ; and no Eaglishman who 
shall have the value of £100 of land 
or rent by the year shall ride other- 
wise than on a saddle in the English 
fashion ;? and he that shall do to the 
contrary, and shall be thereof at- 
tainted, his horse shall be forfeited 
to our lord the king, and his body 
shall be committed to prison, until 
he pay a fine according to the king’s 
pleasure for the contempt aforesaid ; 
and also that beneficed persons of 
holy Church, living amongst the 
English, shall use the English lan- 
guage ; and if they do no not, that 
their ordinaries shall have the issues 
of their benefices until they use the 
English language in the manner 
aforesaid ; they shall have respite, 
in order to learn the English lan- 
guage, and to provide saddles, he- 
tween this and the feast of St. 
Michael next coming. 

“TV. Also, whereas diversity of 
government and different !aws in 
the same land cause difference in 
allegiance, and disputes among the 
people, it is agreed and established 
that no Englishman having disputes 
with any other Englishman, shall 
henceforth make caption, or take 
pledge, distress, or vengeance, against 
any other, whereby the people may 
be troubled, but that they shall sue 
each other at the common law ; and 
that no Englishman be governed in 
the termination of their disputes by 
March law nor Brehon law, which 


1 Courts of Justice. 
4 Id est “ borders.’’ 


2 The Irish did not use saddles 
Coke upon Littleton, 106, b. 
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reasonably ought not to be called 
law, being a bad custom; but they 
shall be governed, as right is, by the 
common law of the land, as liege 
subjects of our lord the king ; and 
if any do to the contrary, and there- 
of be attainted, he shall be taken 
and imprisoned, and adjudged as a 
traitor ; and that no difference of 
allegiance shall henceforth be made 
between the English born in Ire- 
land and the English born in Eng- 
land, by calling them English hobbe* 
or Irish dog, but that all be called 
by one name, the English lieges of 
our lord the king ; ot he who shall 
be found doing the contrary, shall 
be punished by imprisonment for 
one year, and afterwards fined at 
the king’s pleasure; and by this 
ordinance it is not the intention of 
our lord the king but that it shall 
be lawful for any one that he may 
take distress for services and rents 
due to them, and for damage feasant, 
as the common law requires.” 

Our space prevents us from giving 
in extenso more of this celebrated 
statute. By the 11th section it was 
ordained that, ‘those who are in 
different marches‘ at war do not 
henceforth use the plays which men 
call hurlings, with great sticks and 
a ball upon the ground; but that 
they do apply and accustom them- 
selves to use and draw bows and 
throw lances, and other gentlemanly 

ames, whereby the Irish enemies 
e both checkened :”’ penalty for 
hurling, fine and imprisonment. 

It may not be out of place here to 
remind our readers that the Irish 
were not then, nor for many centuries 
after, afforded the protection of the 
courts ot justice, within the Pale or 
other settlements. Thus, in the 28th 
Edward III., in the case of Neal v. 
Newlagh, which was an action for 
trespass on plaintiff's lands, the 
defendant pleaded that the plaintiff 
was a mere Irishman, and not of the 
fine bloods of the O’Neils, O’Briens, 
O’Connors, O’Mologhlins, and the 
M‘Marroughs, who, ones Irish, had 
protection afforded tothem. Again, 
a similar plea was put in in the case 
of Butter v. Dalmaine ; so also in the 
criminal law of the English settle- 


3 Clown. 
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ments. In the the 4th Edward IT.. 
Robert La Waylis, in an indictment 
at Waterford, tor the murder of one 
John MacGillmory, the accused ad- 
mitted the murder, but denied that 
it was a felony, inasmuch as the 
deceased was a mere Irishman. 
Having thus far di d, let us 
return to the life of the Lord Chap- 
cellor Le Revi. In 1378, he left 
office for the last time, and thence- 
forth confined himself entirely to the 
discharge of his episcopal duties 
until his death, in 1393. 

(33.) a.D. 1371.—Joun pe Rorue- 
BY. ‘The troubles which followed the 
passing of the Statute of Kilkenny 
rendered it incumbent for the Lord 
Chaneellor to have, for the protection 
of the great seal, a body guard. An 
allowance was accordingly made for 
six mounted archers, and six men- 
at-arms, the expense of which ap- 
ro to have been £200 for two 

undred days, or £1 a day, the 
cost of the twelve men—being 1s. 8d. 
a day per man. In 1372, he retired 
from office, was restored in 1374, 
when he continued to hold the seals 
for a few months, and thenceforward 
his name disappears from the page 
of history. 


(34.) a.v. 1372.—Wi1i1aM Jany, 
Prion oF KILMAINHAM, entered in 
early life into the ecclesiastical state, 
elected prior in 1371, Lord Chan- 
cellor in 1372, and Lord Deputy in 


the same year. His influence at 
Court was so great that he obtained 
for the hospital exemption from the 
performance of military service, on 
the grounds that the house main- 
tained, and was devoted to number- 
less charities. Then, when poverty 
was no crime, -were the hungry daily 
fed,’ the naked clothed, the wend 
of sickness softened, by the kindly 
hand of the infirmarian, nor were 
memories of the deceased forgotten 
at the many altars of the convent 
chapel. In 1374, the prior was a 
second time made Chancellor, he 
having resigned shortly before. In 
1377, he resigned in favour of Arch- 
bishop de Wickford, in the same 
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year that an act was passed by the 
English parliament, 1st Richard IL., 
enacting that all persons having 
lands in Ireland should reside there- 
upon, or have proper persons residing 
there, or pay an absentee tax of two- 
thirds of their Irish revenues, those 
frequenting the English universities 
excepted. In 1381, Prior Jany was 
again Chancellor, resigned in a few 
months, and was once more recalled, 
shortly previous to his death, in 
1383.2 | 

(35.) a.p. 1377. — Ropert DE 
Wickrorp, ArcusisHop or Dusiiy, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
and Archdeacon of Winchester, was 
appointed Archbishop of Dublin by 
Gregory IX., in 1875. De Wickford 
was held in high esteem by Edward 
III., and by him employed in nego-e 
tiations of great delicacy and im- 
portance. For example, in 1370, he 
was commissioned to treat with 
Wenceslaus, King of Brabant, con- 
cerning the entertainment of that 
pone during the continental war. 

n 1371, he was sent as ambassador, 

in conjunction with others, on some 
deplomatic business to Flanders In 
1373, he was constable of the castle 
of Bordeaux, and employed to trea 
with Peter, King of Arragon, con- 
cerning a league, offensive and de- 
fensive, between him and the King 
of England; and on the 12th of 
April, in the same year, he was 
joined in a commission to take pos- 
session of the principality of Aqui- 
tain, then surrendered to Edward 
III., by his son, Edward, the Black 
Prince, to whom his majesty had 
weeny granted it for life. De 

ickford was then appointed one 
of the commissioners to hear appeals 
in that territory, but was soon called 
away by the king, on other and more 
important business. During his ab- 
sence, and before his elevation to 
the see of Dublin, he was made de- 
fendant in a suit in the king’s courts 
of Aquitain, in which one John 
Beaustan was plaintiff; without being 
served, without any process of the 
court, or other citation, the matter 


1 Vid. Blackstone’s Commentaries, book i. ch. 9, on the monasteries. Also Coke- 
Littleton, 94 a. to 100 b., and 132 a, Vide also Monumenti Franciscana, published 
by order of the English Master of the Rolls, where the apostolic labours of the Fran- 
ciscan Friars, in the dreadful plague of 1348, may be read with advantage. 


2 Patent Kolls, Close Rolls, Il. f R 3, 
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was heard on an exparte statement 
and evidence, before Sir Guy de 
Bryan and Mortimer, Karl of March, 
the king’s justices, who, pretermit- 
ting all necessary and usual forms, 
judgment was marked against him, 
whereby he was condemned to pay 
7625 francs, and 200 marks in silver 
(asum equal to £405 of the then 
currency value, or of £9620 of the 
present), together with two good 
coursers and one hackney. De Wick- 
ford appealed to the court of privy 
council in London; the case came 
on to be heard, and a mandamus was 
thereupon directed to the proper 
officers to supersede the judgment. 
Another case, in which the Arch- 
bishop was defendant, occurred soon 
after he took possession of his diocese. 
The subject-matter in dispute was 
merely a sum of £10; ajudgment 
was obtained, and a writ of fi fa 
directed to the sheriff in England, 
who made his return of nulla lona 
thereupon. A writ was directed to 
the sheriff of the city of Dublin by 
the English courts, without any 
judgment whatever obtained in the 
irish, and the writ was acted upon. 
In 1380, the archbishop obtained 
from Richard II. a confirmation of 


the grants of former kings to the 
see of Dublin. This step was taken 
in consequence of the general want 


of confidence in ancient ts, by 
reason of the uprooting of tithes by 
Edward III. De Wickford was 
then summoned to England, and 
the assizes, at which he, as Chan- 
cellor, was to preside over within 
the Pale, and at the several English 
colonies throughout the country, 
were postponed until his return. 
Having = , during the re- 
mainder of his life, been employed 
by the crown in state matters, he 
obtained leave from the Pope to 
retire to England, and did on the 
30th August, 1390. 

(36) a.p. 1377. ALEXanDER Bats- 
corr, Bishop or Ossorny.—Though 
of English descent and education, 
the first preferment he obtained in 
the Church was canon of the Cathe- 
dral of Kilkenny. His profound 
learning and abilities soon brought 
him under the notice of Gregory 
IX., who appointed him Bishop of 


1 Hume’s Eng. ch. xvii. 
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Ossory. In 1372 he became Lord 
Treasurer, by the special favour of 
Edward Tir. an office he continued 
to fill with trifling interruptions for 
the ten years following. In 1377 
he became Lord Chancellor; soon 
after retired; was re-appointed in 
138], and was several times called 
upon to fill, during the absence of 
the Lord Lieutenant, the office of 
Lord Justice and Lord Deputy. 
While performing the two. fold 
duties of Chief Governor and Chan- 
cellor, he was created Bishop of 
Meath by the Pope in 1386. It 
was at that time that the king al- 
lowed a young man, Robert de Vere, 
to acquire an entire ascendancy over 
him: created Marguis of Dublin 
and Duke of Ireland, De Vere had 
transferred to him by patent, which 
was confirmed by Parliament, the 
entire sovereignty of the Kingdom of 
Ireland forlife.! The Royal standard 
was loweredand his own hoisted; the 
writs were issued in his name and 
sealed with his seal. The influence, 
however, of the favourite was of 
short duration; he was soon de- 
graded from power, and driven into 
exile. Itis remarkable that no less 
than two Chancellors fell into dis- 
grace by reason of the short sun- 
shine of power which he enjoyed. 
Dela Pah, Earlof Suffolk, Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, was deprived en- 
tirely of office? and Balscott, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, nearly shared 
the same fate because, he presumed, 
after De Vere’s disgrace, to march 
against the Irish enemy under De 
Vere’s, and not the Royal, standard. 
In reply to an angry letter from the 
king, Balscott having excused him- 
self as best he could, was restored 
to the Royal favour, and continued 
to hold office until 1391, when he 
retired to his diocese ; and thence- 
forward, until the accessionof Henry 
IV., he bestowed his undivided at- 
tention on things spiritual, not tak- 
ing part, even during the invasions 
of the country by Richard II., in 
pablic affairs. In the first year of 

enry IV. Balscott once more 
presided in the Court of Chancery, 
at the same time that he acted as 
Lord Deputy. Dying on the 10th 
of November, 1400, his remains 


2 Hume’s Eng. ch. xvii. 
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were conveyed with almost kingly 
state to St. Mary’s Abbey, Trim, 
amidst 


geeyn. 


where they were interre 
the universal regret of the 
Deeply versed in the civil and canon 
law, he gave entire satisfaction in 
the many offices he had filled, while 
as a Christian Prelate his worth and 
his zeal were unsurpassed.! 

(37.) a.p. 1879, Jonn Cotton, 
Dean oF St. Pataricx’s, was a native 
of Farrington, in the county of 
Norfolk, and LL.D. of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, served as Lord 
Treasurer in 1374 and 75. Active 
in the English cause against the 
Irish enemies, Edward III., by 
letters patent, directed that he 
should be rewarded by a grant of 
£40 forhis many and varied services, 
which were reported by the Chief 
Governor and privy council to be 
that when the Lord-Lieutenant had 
been in Munster many of the king’s 
enemies attacked the town of Athy, 
which, as well as the priory, they 
sacked and burnt nearly to the 
ground. Colton, undaunted by 
those proceedings, levied a consi- 
derable force at his sole cost and 
expense, rushed to the rescue and 
saved the country by his remaining 
there with his arrived force for 
several days. No sooner did he 
subdue that part of the country 
than the O’Byrnes, of Wicklow, 
with numerous followers appeared 
before Carreskinines; Colton march- 
ed against them, and succeeded in 
reducing that part of the country 
to a comparatively peaceful state. 
For the payment of his soldiery he 
was coerced to pawn all his goods ; 
and thus, without imposing any 
burden on the public treasury, he 
restored public order at vast ex- 
pense and cost to himself. Con- 
tinuing in office for three years, his 
resignation is thus noticed in the an- 
nals of St. Patrick’s Cathedral : “‘ In 
1379 Dean Colton was made Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, and continued 
in the office until the 26th of Novem- 
ber, 1381,when William Tany, Prior 
of Kilmainham, was appointed his 
successor, to whom he resigned the 
seals on the 19th of February fol- 
lowing, at the Cathedral of St. Lama, 
Kilkenny, the Lord Treasurer and 
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other of the king’s council being 
present. His fee for chancellor was 
£40 a year.” On the 13th of 
January, 1381, the dean was ap- 
pointed Lord Justice. This ap- 
pointment, which was of short du- 
ration, was caused by the sudden 
death of Edmund Mortimer, Earl 
of March, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land and Earl of Ulster, who was 
selected by the king to fill the post 
of Chief Governor. He of all others 
was most likely to extend the 
king’s power north of the Shannon, 
where the Clanricardes (Mac-Wil- 
liam Oughters) and Mayos (Mac- 
William Eghtus) had abjured, as we 
have seule stated, their allegiance 
to the throne, adopting the tenantry 
laws, and seized on the possessions 
of the lords of Connaught, which 
facts were afterwards, in the time of 
James I., nearly three centuries 
later, established by a verdict of the 
jury of the county of Galway, which 
we shall hereafter have occasion to 
notice. The Earl of March, the 
better to maintain his plans of 
seizing on the lordship, com- 
menced a tour through the portions 
of the country where the Anglo- 
Normans had settled themselves— 
for it will be remembered that out- 
side the Palein many places the En- 
glish were scattered. The Viceroy 
took with him the Lord Chancellor 
and a numerous retinue, Arriving 
at Cork he was taking suddenly ill, 
at the convent of St. Dominick, 
where he expired almost immedi- 
ately, on the 26th December, 1381. 
In the following year the dean was 
made Archbishop of Armagh, and 
soon after employed to conduct ne- 
gotiations with the papal court. 
In the later years of his life he ap- 
plied himself with zeal to bring 
about a peaceful solution of the 
= schism which then unhappily 
ivided the Latin or Catholic 
Church, and with this view he wrote 
a work which is still in existence in 
the library of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, entitled, ‘* De Causa Schis- 
mates, et de remidiis ejusdem.” 

(38:) a.D. 1887.—RicHarp Waite, 
Priok or Kitmarnnam, though 
nominally Chancellor, never busied 
himself about the office, having, as 
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his deputy, Sir Robert Preston, a 
lawyer of considerable eminence. 
White had frequently served as 
Lord Justice and Lord Treasurer. 
On his retirement from the Chan- 
cery, Sir Robert Preston was ap- 
pointed his successor. 

(39.) a.v. 1391.—Sir Roserr 
Preston. 

(40.) a.p. 1392.—RosBErt Waxsy, 
ArcuBisHoP oF DuBLIN, a native of 
Yorkshire, entered into holy orders 
as an Augustine monk, in the 
monastery of Tickell, in Yorkshire. 
His powers as a preacher and a 
theologian soon won for him the 
favour of Edward III., who ap- 
pointed him to accompany Edward 
the Black Prince in his continental 
tour. He fixed his abode at Thou- 
louse, where, according to Bale, 
**he was reckoned in the first rank 
amongst the learned, both for his 
eloquence and skill in languages. 
He next became Professor of Divi- 
nity at Thoulouse, and such an ex- 
cellent preacher that he was ad- 
vanced to the highest promotions.” 
These illustrious qualifications gain- 
ed him the esteem of Edward the 
Black Prince, who obtained for him 
the Bishopric of Ayne. On the ac- 
cession of Richard II. he was com- 
missioned by that prince to treat 
with John, Duke of Lancaster, who 
had set up a title to the Kingdom 
of Castille and Leon; he was also 
appointed on three other commis- 
sions ; one concerning a peace with 
Peter, King of Arragon ;' another 
to negotiate a league with Charles, 
King of Navarre; and a third, to 
effect the reduction of John, Earl 
of Armagnac, the king’s vassal, to 
obedience. Immediately after his 
enthronisation as Archbishop of 
Dublin, he was appointed Lal 
Chancellor, which office he resigned 
in 1390, but was re-appointed in the 
year following, when Richard II. 
landed at Waterford with an arm 
of thirty-five thousand men, which 
had been conveyed in a fleet of two 
hundred ships. Accompanied by 
his Chancellor and other officers of 
state, the King, having reduced to 
temporary submission the Irish 
ch eftain, summoned a council at 
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Kilkenny, which was attended by 
the most reverend Chancellor, when 
he obtained a confirmation of the 
privileges, pleas, courts, fairs, fran- 
chises, customs, and appurtenances 
to the see of Dublin belonging. 
The King then departed for Kng- 
land, and Walby continued to hold 
the seals until 1386; he was suc- 
cessively appointed Bishop of Chi- 
chester and Archbishop of York. 
Dying in 1397, his remains were 
brought, surrounded with great 
omp, to St. Edmund’s Chapel, 
Vestminster Abbey, where an an- 
cient braes figure, in episcopal 
robes, under a canopy of the same 
metal, is inlaid on a at stone that 
marks his grave. He was the au- 
thor of several works against the 
followers of Wycliffe, a new sect 
which had attracted great numbers 
of followers then in England; he 
also wrote a volume of sermons 
for every day throughout the 
year.” 

(41.) a.p. 1893. Ricnarp Nor- 
THALIs, BisHor oF Ossory, entered 
the Church as a Carmelite friar, in 
his native city of London. Possessed 
of great learning and ability, he was 
appointed Bishop of Ossory in 1386, 
and immediately after was commis- 
sioned by Richard II. to inquire 
into the corruptions alleged to have 
taken place in the administration of 
the Government in Ireland. In 1391 
he was employed as ambassador to 
Pope Boniface [X.; on his return, 
in 1393, he was made Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland ; in 1394 intrusted 
with a secret mission to the Pope 
in relation to the state of Ireland ; 
in 1397, created Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, when the King made a grant 
to him and his successors of the 
see and privileges of the Admiralty 
of Dalkey, a town then and for cen- 
turies after of considerable impor- 
tance, which had a chart of incor- 

oration granted to it by Edward 
IL., in 1358,° the Archbishop’s 
privileges being the administration 
of justice, and the receipt of fees 
arising therefrom, as also the cus- 
toms. Northalis died in 1397, and 
was buried in the Cathedral of St. 
Patrick. 


2 Dalton’s Archbishops of Dublin—Le Neve’s Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicane. 
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(42.) a.p. 1397, Ropert pz Bay- 
BROKE, Bisnor or Lonpon, a mem- 
ber of a noble family in the county 
of Northampton, was presented by 
the Pope to the see of London; 
from a canonry in Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, became Lord Cnancellor of 
England in 1318 ; while in office he 
opened two parliaments, and on both 
occasions delivered speeches against 
the Wickliffe doctrines. His ap- 
pointment to the high office of Lord 
Chancellor of England was distasteful 
beyond measure to Robert de Vere, 
then in the height of his power at 
court. His favourite desire was 
entirely to get rid of what he sup- 
posed to be the tyranny of ecclesias- 
tical Chancellors, and to have laymen 
for the future appointed to that 
office. The very first opportunity 
that presented itself in 1 83, De 
Baybroke was degraded and the seals 
given to another. On the banish- 
ment, however, of De Vere, De Bay- 
broke was restored to the royal 
favour ; and in 1397 was made Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, when a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, named Robert 
Sutton, was given him as his deputy. 
De Baybroke resigned the Irish seals 
in 1398, soon after died, and was 
buried at the grand entrance of old 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London.! 

(43.) a.p, 1398 THomas CeanLey, 
ArcusisHoP oF Dustin, a native 
of England, Fellow of Merton Col- 
lege and Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, arrived in Dublin for the 
first time in 1397 with the Duke of 
Surrey, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
While the Archbishop held the seals 
Richard IT a second time landed at 
Waterford, the very time that his 
government was surrounded with 
perils athome. Witha magnificent 
army of thirty thousand men the 
king was bent on butchering the re- 
fractory and faithless chieftains 
whom he vainly thought were re- 
duced to obedience during his last 
invasion. The expedition was even 
more unfortunate than the former, 
decimated by famine and harassed by 
the guerilla warfare of the Irish 
enemies, the king with his shattered 
army marched towards Dublin, when 
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men and horses perished from hun- 
ger on the way in a hostile country. 

amine with its horrors set in, a 
biscuit in the day between five men 
was thought a good allowance for a 
soldier. Arrived in Dublin at last, 
the disastrous accounts of the re- 
bellion awaited him from home. 
After an inglorious campaign he set 
sail for Enyland, leaving the govern- 
mentof the Pale and Enylish c.lonies 
in the hands of the Lord Deputy and 
the Chancellor. Richard II was de- 
throned; Henry 1V succeeded him, 
and continued Archbishop Cranley 
in the office of Chancellor. He how- 
ever, soon resigned ; was once again 
recalled to office in 1401; attacked by 
a serious illness, he hada deputy ap- 
pointed in 1404. In 1405 he was 
prevented from holding the assizes, 
and the commission was accordingly 
issued to Thomas Redi, Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, and John Bir- 
mingham, Second Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas. Holding 
office for nine years he caused, in 
1407, Lawrence Merbery to be ap- 
pointed his deputy. During the re- 
maining years of his life he was 
twice Lord Justice, and Chancellor 
in 1413, Old age coming upon him, he 
returned to England, where he died 
in 1417, and was buried in Merton 
College, Oxford, of which he had 
been the first warden.? 

(44.) a.p. 1410.—Parricx Bar- 
rert. Bisnor or Ferns. —Was con- 
secrated in the year 1400, and be- 
came Lord Chancellor in 1410. The 
English influence and interest in Ire- 
land declining rapidly, the Chancel- 
lor was ordered to retire to his dio- 
cese, as well to restore confidence 
as for the better protection thereof, 
Robert Sutton, Master of the Rolls, 
being appointed Deputy Chancellor 
in his absence. Resigning the seals 
in 1413, the remaining year of his 
life, was devoted to writing the his- 
tory of his predecessors in the See 
of Ferns, a work of considerable 
merit, which he concluded in 1415, 
in which year he died.® 

(45.) a.D. 1413.—Sirr LAURENCE 
Mersery, who had previously dis- 
tinguished himself in the service of 


1 Cumpbell’s * Lives of the English Chancellors,’’ vol. I. 282. Le Neve’s Fasti 
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the Crown by several successful en- 
agements with the Irish enemy. 
n return for his services, Henry 
IV., in 1402, appointed him Lord 
Treasurer, an office he uninter- 
ruptedly held for seven years ; was 
Deputy Chancellor to Archbishop 
Crawley from 1407 to 1409, and in 
1413 was appointed Lord Chancellor, 
the mandate thereto from the Crown 
having been read in the presence of 
the great dygnatories of State in the 
Council Chamber of Christ Church. 
In 1414, he accompanied the Vice- 
roy, Lord Furnival (afterwards Earl 
of Shrewsbury), on a martial tour 
through the Pale, the Justices of 
the Court of Common Pleas having 
been commissioned to hear cases in 
Chancery during the Chancellor's 
absence. Victory followed the En- 
glish arms for a time ; the successes 
thus gained won the ——— of 
the Anglo-Norman inhabitants of 
the narrower boundaries of the 
Pale. The enthusiasm thus kindled 


was of short duration, owing to the 
immediate revival of the detestable 
coyn and livery tax, an impost which 
is thus explained in the preamble 
of a statute passed 81 years later, 
10th Henry VII. (not 


rinted), 
which is as follows :—‘* Whereas, 
for long times past there hath been 
used and exacted by the lords and 

entlemen of the fand many and 

ivers damnable customs and usages, 
called coyn, livery, and pay, that is, 
horse meat and man’s meat for the 
finding of their horsemen and foot- 
men, and over that 4d. and 6d. 
daily to every of them, to be had and 
paid of the poor earth-tillers and 
tenanta, without anything doing or 
paying therefor.”” 

From the commission to the 
above mentioned justices, it would 
appear that the Lord Chancellor in 
his tour was also engaged in hear- 
ing causes in districts too remote 
for the parties to come to Dublin to 
have same inquired into. Merbery 
resigned in 1416, and was restored 
to office in 1420. The next year he 
obtained leave of absence from “‘ the 
feast of St. Peter ad Vincula” (ist 
August), ensuing, when the priest 
Hugh Danent was appointed De- 
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puty Chancellor in his stead. Re- 
turning in 1421, Merbery resigned 
on the 21st of August, but was re- 
stored on the 14th of October, suc- 
ceeding at an increased salary of six 
shillings and eightpence a day, Wil- 
liam Young, Archdeacon of Meath, 
acting as deputy, an ecclesiastic 
who, in 1437, was excommunicated 
by the primate for divers wise rea- 
sons, which are'long since forgotten.? 
Merbury’s pay continued to remain, 
as in times past, forty pounds a 
year, a lawyer’s fee in 1414 being of 
an equally unpretentious character, 
as appears from an entry made in 
the year—‘‘ Fee for counsel's 
opinion three shillings and eight- 
pence, with fourpence for his din- 
ner.” 

(46.) ap. 1416, Witiiam Firz- 
Tomas, Priok or KitmarnuaM, 
was appointed Chancellor this year, 
during the temporary absence of 
Merbery. The prior’s name appears 
in his own handwriting to the char- 
ter granted by Henry V. to the 
City of Dublin; which city, pre- 
vious to that time, had been go- 
verned by a provost, whose powers 
were of a very limited nature. 
Thenceforward the corporation an- 
nually elected their own mayors, 
the first of whom was Cusack, an- 
cestor to a chancellor of that name 
who lived a century and a quarter 
later. Itis stated in the Liber Mu- 
seum Hiburnie that “‘ the lord-lieu- 
tenantonthe 2|stof Augustat Drog- 
heda, in thepresence of the council, 
received the great seal into his cus- 
tody from Hugh Danent, t:easurer, 
and caused the patent to be sealed 
therewith, after which he sealed up 
the said seal in a certain leather 
bag with his own seal, and deli- 
vered it to the said Hugh, to keep 
in the treasury until the Chancellor 
should be sworn in, who was sworn 
on the 25th at Athboy, and on the 
28th bad the seals delivered to 
him.” ‘lhe prior was several times 
Chancellor, and died in 1426. 

(47.) a.p. 1423, RicHarp Sxp- 
GRaveE held the seals from the 8th 
of April t8 the 8th of June, and 
then became Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer. 


1 Grace's Annals, p 147,n. Davis's Discovery, p. 143,144. 
* Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesia Hibernia tit. ‘‘ Archdeacon of Meath.” 
3 Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xv., p. 12, Part 2. 
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(48.) a.D. 1423, Wittram Trn- 
BEAGH, Lord Treasurer, was Chan- 
cellor for six weeks. 

(49.) a.p. 1423, Rrcnarp Taxzor, 
ArcuBisHop oF Dustin, brother of 
Lord Furnival, who had been Lord 
Deputy, entered early in life into 
the ecclesiastical state, was appoin- 
ted Archbishop in 1417, and was 
acting as Lord Deputy when the 
Prior Fitz-Thomas died. It would 
appear that the two Chancellors, 
Sedgrade and Tinbeagh, had merely 
accepted the office until Talbot 
should have leisure to undertake 
the responsibilities thereof, which 
he did on the 13th of July, when he 
was sxort in at his palace of St. 
Sepulchre before the Privy Council. 
During the several years he held 
the high offices of state, Ireland, 
outside the Pale, was in a state of 
anarchy and confusion; incessant 
broils, rapines, murders, and family 
warfare, unsurpassed even by the 
wars of the Roses in England, pre- 
vailed. In 1427 the Chancellor's 

resence being required in England, 
Robert Sutton, Master of the Rolls, 
was appointed Lord Keeper during 

is absence.' In 1428 a parlia- 
ment was held in Dublin, when a 
document in the shape of a memo- 
ial was drawn up and signed by 
Archbishop Talbot, as Chancellor, 
and entrusted to the Chief Justice 
of the Queen’s Bench meena 
and to Strange, who was afterwa 
Chancellor, to deliver to the King. 
After complaining of theannoyances 
the King’s subjects had to endure 
from their Irish enemies, and the 
happiness they had at having so 
wise a viceroy, several complaints 
were set forth, the last of which was 
the exclusion of the Irish law stu- 
dents from the English Inns of 
Court, whither they resorted to 
learn the English laws, as they had 
done in times past. Translated 
into modern English, the document 
is as follows :— 

** Sovereign Lord,—These are the 
articles which we, your humble lieges, 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, of your land of Ire- 
land, at your Parliament held in 
your city of Dublin, assembled before 


1 Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland, 311, 322, et seq. Dalton’s Archbishops of 
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John Sutton, knight, your Lieu- 
tenant in the said land, the Friday 
next after the feast of All-Hallows : 
We have commissioned Henry For- 
tesque, Chief Justice of Ireland, and 
Thomas Strange, knight, to deliver 
to you these articles that follow. 
First, that your said land, for want 
of good government, suffered by 
burning, robbing, taking and killing 
of your liege people here by your 
Trish enemies, of which misfortunes, 
after you and your worshipful and 
wise council there had notice, gra- 
ciously remedied by. sending over 
one to us to be your Lieutenant, and 
for which we thank you with all our 
hearts. And your said Lieutenant, 
since his coming here, with manly 
diligence hath made war on and re- 
buked your said enemies, and hath 
burnt and destroyed their corn, 
broken and ruined their castles, and 
cut down their woods, slaughtered 
your enemies, burnt their houses, 
atly impoverished them ; so 
thanks be to God, we, your liege 
people here, are now sheltered from 
the malice of your enemies, and our 
persons, corn, houses, and goods, are 
secured from the burning, robbing, 
taking away of those men, And we 
beseech you that your said Lieu- 
tenant may receive your thanks which 
he well deserves, for the great labour 
and diligence he has been at, so that 
he may have the more courage fur- 
ther to prosecute his said labours. 

“We, your lieges, also beseech 
that your said Lieutenant may have 
good and hasty payment of his 
salary, remembering that he hath 
been at great personal expense in 
supporting horsemen and footmen 
over the number allowed to him. 

S¢ Also that divers clerks, mer- 
chants, and other honest persons 
from Ireland have travelled in Eng- 
land, from Chester to Coventry, Ox- 
ford, and London, and of late have 
been robbed of their horses and 
goods, and they themselves im- 
prisoned, and some of them beaten ; 
and we beseech of you, that steps 
may be taken to prevent a recurrence 
of such outrages. 

‘* We also beseech of you to con- 
sider the services of James, Earl of 
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Ormond, to your father, and to you 
at all times; and that he be thanked 
by you for his said services, that in- 
asmuch your laws of this land in 
every of your counties at all times 
have been used both in pleading and 
in giving judgments ing to 
the laws used in England, and the 
learned men here have learned your 
said laws in the Inns of Court in 
our realms of England, and they 
ve now been refused to be admitted 
into the said Inns of Court, contrary 
to ancient custom that hath been 
used in times before this; and we 
beseech you that ordinances may be 
made there, that your liege people 
of this land that go into England for 
their said learning, may be received 
into the Inns of Court as they have 
been of old times, so that the laws 
in this land may be continued to be 
learnt, considering that otherwise 
when those who are now learn 
therein shall be dead there, shall be 
none in this land that shall know 
your laws, unless it be learnt there, 
which shall be a great disprofit to 
you and a great misery for us your 
poor lieges. . . . . And at the 
— uest of us, the Right 
nd Father in God, Richard, 
Archbishop of Dublin, your Chan- 
th affixed 
your + seal of your said land, 
unto this our message. Written at 
your said city of Dublin, the said 
Friday after All Halwenday.’”” 

The ancient quarrel between the 
Archbishops of Armagh and Dub- 
lin was renewed in 1429, the Pri- 
mate refusing to attend a parlia- 
ment which was summoned to meet 
in Dublin, unless he were permitted 
tohave his cross carried before him, a 
privilege which Archbishop Talbot, 
m very unmistakeable language, 
forbade. The name of this prelate 
is imperishable in the annals of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. Having been 
rewatded by Henry VI. with a 
a portion of the Manor of Trim, 

is first act was to found a corpo- 
ration within the cathedral of six 
minor canons, the principal of 


cellor, in your said land, 
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whom was the sub-dean. In 1436 
he was appointed Lord Deputy to 
Sir Thomas Stanley, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, and in 1440 was Lord Jus- 
tice under Lord-Lieutenaut Willes, 
and held a parliament in Dublin 
in the following year at which 
it was enacted that for the better 
making provision for war every 
twenty pounds’ worth of land 
should be charged with the furnish- 
ing and maintaining one archer on 
horseback.: This method for pro- 
viding soldiers, now introduced into 
Treland for the first time, had been 
known in England since the Oon- 
quest as knight’s fees, the whole 
of that country being divided into 
about sixtythousand knights’ fees. * 
Whilst this parliament was sitting, 
it was rumoured that the Karl of 
Ormond was about being reap- 
pointed Lord-Lieutenant. A peti- 
tion was, thereupon, despatched to 
the King, praying His Majesty that 
some inighty English lord and no 
Irishman, should be intrusted with 
that important post,‘ and further 
alleging that the earl was entirely 
unfitted for the office. Henry 
VI., however, remembering the 
Lancastrian tendencies of the earl, 
had no regard for the prayer 
of the petition, and appointed 
him his viceroy. The earl was 
not long in office until he was 
charged with compromising the 
crown debts, and misappropriating 
the public revenue for his own 
benefit,and with divers other acts 
of corruption and peculation. He 
was at once arrested and tried for 
high treason in the Marshal's 
Court, before the Duke of Bedford, 
Constable of Kngland, and acquit- 
ted. The annals state that Fitz- 
gerald, Prior of Kilmainham, ac- 
cused the Earl of Ormond of high 
treason, when he was challenged 
to a trial by combat, which was 
appointed at Smithfield; but the 
uarrel, being taken up by the 

ing, it was dec'ded without fight- 
ing’ Old age had now come on 
the Archbishop, who for thirty 


1? Close Rolls. Betham’s Hist. of the Constitution of England ahd Ireland — 
“2 Betham’s History of the Constitution of Ireland, p. 365. 


3 Biacustone’s Commentaries, b, ii. chap. 5. 
4 Proceedings of the Privy Council, vol. 6. 
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ears had filled the see of Dublin. 

ehad been frequently Chief Gover- 
nor and Lord Chancellor, aud long 
a member of the privy council. 
Loaded with honours, he died on 
Lady-day, in August, 1449, and 
was buried in St. Patrick’s Oathe- 
dral, at the foot of the high altar, 
which then stood about halfway 
between the present communion 
table and the chancel arch. 

(50.) ap. 1426, Str Rosser 
Firz-Evetace was Chancellor from 
the 10th of September to the 27th 
December following. He held the 
seals during the absence of Arch- 
bishop Talbot.? 

(51.) a.p. 1433, Toomas CHace, 
D.D.—Why this appointment was 
made by the Crown it is impossible 
to surmise. True, he was in priest's 
orders, but held no great prefer- 
ment in the Church, nor does he 
appear to have troubled himself 
much with the cares of state, for, 
in 1435, he caused Thomas Strange, 
afterwards Chancellor, to be ap- 
oa ee his deputy. In_ 1436 

ichard Fitz-Eustace, with Robert 
Dych, Archdeacon of Dublin, were 
Deputy Chancellors.? 

(52.) a.v. 1441, Toomas Staancz, 
Kxt., Deputy to the Lord Chan- 
cellor Chace.—His name, when 
acting as deputy, is appended to a 
document or articles of complaint 
of very great interest, representin 
the continued decline of Englis 
rule in [reland. ‘Ihe articles were 
enclosed in a letter to the King, 
both of which are enrolled in the 
close rolls of Ireland, and are of date 
1435, The letter is headed “ Litera 
oo regi,” and is as = — 

“Most sovereign and gracious 
Lord,—We Semalaannd us unto 
your high lordship as lowly as we 
can or may be, &c. Thomas Stan- 
ley, your lieutenant, here comes at 
this time unto your gracious pre- 
sence, for divers notable matters 
touching the state of yourland here, 
and to recommend your said lieu- 
tenant unto your grace for the pay- 
ment that is due unto him for the 
keeping of the same, and to have 
him the said knight recommended 

to your high lordship for his good 
government here. 





1 Lib. Hernia. 
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« ae — John, Archbishop of 





Armagh; Richard, Archbishop of 
Dublin; Thomas Strange, knight, 
ae to the Chancellor; Chris- 
topher Burnewell, Chief Justice of 
K.B.; John Blakeney, Chief Jus- 
tice of O.P.; James. Cornwalsh, 
Chief Baron; William Chyvers, 
Second Justice of K.B.; and all 
the remnant of your council in Ire- 
land. 

“‘THese akRE THE ARTICLES oF 
MessaGe rrom Irtuanp :-— 

“ First, That it please your sove- 
reign lordship iously to consi- 
der how the land of Ireland is well 
nigh destroyed with your enemies 
and rebels, in so much that there is 
not left in the counties of Dublin, 
Meath, Louth, and Kildare, taken 
together, thirty miles in length and 
and twenty in breadth, that a man 
might ride to answer the king's 
writ. 

“ There is the County of Carlow, 
south-west of the City of Dublin, 
which, within this thirty years, was 
one of the keys of this land, and the 
counties of Kilkenny and Tipper- 
ary and the province of Oashel, are 
now inhabited with enemies and 
rebels, with the one exception of 
the Castle of Carlow and Tullow; 
and within the last forty years there 
were in the said County of Carlow, 
148 castles and defensible buildings 
well fitted for defence and for 
battle, and all well inhabited, but 
these are now entirely destroyed 
and ander the subjection of the 
said enemies. 

“ Also the counties of Kilkenny, 
Wexford, Waterford, Cork, Lime- 
rick, Tipperary, and Kerry, are so de- 


stroyed with enemies and rebels, 
that few people dwell therein; 
these are, however, placed on the 


sea coast, but the walled towns 
of the said counties, that is to 
say, Kilkenny, Wexford, Kinsale, 
Youghal, Clonmel, Kilmahallock, 
Thomastown, Fethard, Cashel, and 
many other towns, are on the point 
of suffering the horrors of famine. 
‘The cause of this is that for 
thirty years your lord-lieutenant and 
other governors come not here save 
upon a sudden journey, and they 
never reside at all amongst the peo- 
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ple to punish the rebels of the kings 
laws. Another cause of this con- 
fusion is that the king’s courts, 
arliaments, and t councils 
ave not been holden these thirty 
years, save one parliament in the 
town of Kilkenny ten years ago. 

** Also the province of Armagh, 
in the north of Ireland, and the 
province of Tuam, are ivhabited 
with enemies and rebels, except the 
castle of Carrickfergus and Ard- 
glasse, and some of the county of 
Louth, in the province of Armagh, 
and the towns of Galway and 
Athenry, in the province of Tuam, 
none of which were visited these 
forty years, except for a sudden 
journey on a hosting.” 

This document, which is of re- 
markable interest, demonstrates 
that while the English power had 
rapidly declined, that a few years 
previous, they were possessed of 
several colonies and tracts of coun- 
try outside the Pale of great ex- 
tent. Chace’s term of office while 
Chancellor does not present any 
other object of interest. 

(53.) a.p. 1446, Ricaarp Wo- 
GaNn-CHaPLaINn : he appointed, dur- 
ing the few months he held the seals, 


William Chevers, judge of the 
King’s Bench, to be his <a 5 
(54.) a.p. 1446, Str Joun Tat- 
BOT, son and heir of the Karl of 
Shrewsbury, was appointed Lord 
Chancellor, and had for his Deputy 


Robert Dyche, Archdeacon of Dub- 
lin, who had been successively 
Master of the Rolls and Lord Trea- 
surer of Ireland. He was again 
Chancellor in 1451. 

(55) a.p. 1448, Tuomas Firtz- 
Greatp, ABspot oF Sr. THomas’ 
Assey, had for his Deputy, Thomas 
Talbot, Prior of Kilmainham. No- 
thing is known of this Chancellor, 
and little of his Deputy, save that 
he brought a groundless accusation 
against his predecessor, to the effect 
that he had made unlawful grants 
of the patrimony of the hospital.” 

(56.) a.p. 1451, Epmunp OvLp- 
HALL, Bishop of Meath. 

(56.) a.p. 1453, Sir Epwarp Firz. 
Eustace was appointed Lord Chan- 
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e:llor by the Viceroy, the Duke of 
York, who was the fourth in de- 
scent from Lionel, Duke of Cla- 
rence, second son of Edward III. 
The Duke was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant by Henry VI. who 
derived his descent from the Duke 
of Lancaster, third son of Edward 
IIT. So popular did that distin- 
phen nobleman become in Ire- 
nd, which he was sent to subdue, 
that the native chieftains of their 
own free will supplied him with as 
many beeves for the use of his 
kitchen as he chose to demand. 
The real object of sending the duke 
to govern Ireland was to remove 
him to a distance from a scene 
where his presence was dangerous 
to the reigning house. On his re- 
turn to England, in 1454, he ap- 
inted Fitz-fustace, the Chancel 
or = then resigned the seals), to 
be Lord Deputy. While in this 
office he held a parliament, at which 
it was enacted that no appeals be 
for the future taken to England ex- 
cept for treason against the King’s 
person, and in all false appeals the 
plaintiff shall pay damages £20 and 
100 shillings fine. In 1455 the 
Earl of Kildare, who was, as all the 
Geraldines were, a follower of the 
House of York, was appointed by 
Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, 
to be his'deputy.2 Fitz-Eustace 
retired into private life on his ceas- 
ing to beLord Deputy,and soon died. 
(57.) a.D. 1459.—Epmunp, Earu 
oF RuTLanp, second son of Richard, 
Duke of York, was appointed by his 
father, Lord Chancellor, at sixteen 
years of age. The Duke had been 
appointed in 1450 Viceroy of Ire- 
and, for the sole pur pose, as we have 
said, of removing him from England, 
where his presence was distasteful 
to Henry VI. The appointment of 
a prince of the blood royal to the 
Vice-Royalty, as well as the winnin 
manners and honest principles an 
disposition of the Duke of York, 
soon won for him the affectionate 
confidence, esteem, and loyalty of 
all sorts and conditions of men in 
this country. An unsuccessful ef- 
fort was made to place him on the 


1 Betham’s Irish Constitutional History, p. 362. 
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throne. The Duke returned to En- 
gland in 1451, and, putting himself 
at the head of his army, demanded a 
reformation of the government. A 
battle was fought at St. Albans, 
when Lord Clifford and many others 
were slain. After a varied succession 
of victories and defeats, the Duke 
was defeated and returned to Ire- 
land, and resumed the government 
of the country in the King’s name, 
an act, however, which was after- 
wards pronounced, by the 10th of 
Henry VII., chapter iii., to be 
‘*when Richard, Duke of York, was 
in rebellion, and pretended himself 
to be Lieutenant to Henry VI.” On 
his return to the government of this 
country, he appointed his son, Earl 
of Rutland, Lord Chancellor. The 
enthusiastic reception they both re- 
ceived in Dublin passes description, ! 
and that, too, at the very time that 
an act of attainder had been passed 
by the English Parliament against 
em. The King had now conceded 
to Ireland the right of coinage,? and 
it was declared . the Irish Parlia- 
ment that as Normandy and Guienne, 
though under the rule of England, 
were separate from her laws, so also 
should Ireland. The Duke, accom- 
panied by his son, the youthful 
Chancellor, took his departure for 
England after the capture of Henry 
VI. at Northampton. Too confident 
of success, he marched at the head 
of five thousand men to meet the 
King’s troops, which numbered over 
twenty thousand men. Borne down 
by numbers, his army was swept 
from the field at Wakefield, and 
the Duke of York was numbered 
amongst the dead. A priest on the 
field of battle sought to shelter the 
Earl of Rutland. Lord Clifford, 
whose father had been slain at St. 
Albans, was attracted by the noble 
appearance of the youth, and asked 
who he was. The priest told him that 
he was the Earl of Kutland, and im- 
plored of him to spare his life. The 
oung wan falling on his knees 
gged that his life might be spared. 

‘* No,” the chief replied; ** by God’s 
blood thy father slew mine, and so 
shall I slay thee.” So saying, he 


1 Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland, 369. 
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stabbed him to the heart, and thus 
perished, on the 3lst December, 
1460, at the early age of seventeen, 
Edmund, Earl of Rutland, the most 
youthful Chancellor that ever sat in 
the Irish Court of Chancery. The 
Earl had for his deputy John Dyn- 
ham, who, asa matter of course, was 
the one who did the work. 

(59.) a.p. 1460.—Jonxn Dynnam 
was appointed Lord Chancellor by 
the Duke of York immediately pre- 
vious to his leaving for Kngland, 
and was continued by Edward IV. 
in 1461. A sum of £53 6s. 8d., is- 
suing out of the fee farm-rent of 
Drogheda, was granted for the sup- 

rt of the clerks of the Court of 

hancery. Sir Robert Preston was 
appointed deputy to the Chancellor. 

(60.) a.D. 1461.—Srk Witt 
WE.1Es, son of Leon, Lord Welles, 
was sworn in at Westminster before 
Edward IV., who granted him the 
butlerage and prisaye of wines, for- 
feited by the Earl of Ormond. 

(61.) a.D. 1462.—Joun, Karu oF 
Wokrcrster.—John Tebetot, Karl 
of Worcester, born in 1427, after 
serving in the highest offices of the 
State, was appointed Lord Trea- 
surer of England in 1462; was 
afterwards Justice of North Wales, 
and constable of the tower of Lon- 
don. In 1462 he was appointed 
Lord Chancellor and Steward of 
the King’s household. Having re- 
signed in 1463, he returned in 1467, 
appointed by Edward IV., with a 
strong force of military, as Lord 
Deputy. The especial object of his 
mission was to capture and put to 
death Thomas Fitz-James, Earl of 
Desmond, who had been the long and 
tried friend of the King. The bis- 
tory of the transaction is thus told 
in the quaint language of the ‘ un- 
published Geraldine documents.’ 

** This Thomas Fitz-James, im- 
mediately after his father’s death, 
succeeded him in all his lands, dig- 
nityes, Lordships, and happy for- 
tune, vntill about the latter end of 
his age ; for then ineuitable fortune 
played with him as with many 
others of his qualitye and greate- 
nesse. This Earle was marryed to 
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the Lord Barry, Viscount Buttevant, 
his daughter, by whom he hada good 
issue. Alsoe he was called most 
commonly the great Earle of Des- 
mond, and was fauored by King 
Edward the fourth, in whose time 
he liued and flourished, hauein 
or the oe of A ber 
ing du ose long an 
et which betwixt the and 
Princely houses of Yorke and Lan- 
easter. The Earle being an actor 
in those nyne battailes which were 
fought between King Henry the 
Sixth and Edward, Earle of March 
the victory at last falling to Edward 
by the death of all the Princes of 
house of Lancaster, Henry the 
Seauenth only excepted. The win- 
ning of y® Orowne cost Edward 
much blood ; haueing lost his father, 
Richard, Duke of Yorke, and his 
brother, the Earle of Ruttland, with 
diuerse others, brave and gallant 
men. Among whom Richard Neuill, 
the greate 1 of Warwick, is 
worthily accounted the cheife. He 
was slayne at Barnet feild, beeing 
in his dayes the setter vp and puller 
downe of kings. Finally King Henry 
the Sixth, after he had raigned 
thirty-eight yeares Kinge of En- 
gland and France, lost both life and 
Orowne, beeing cruelly murthered 
in the Tower of London by Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, King Edwards 
brother. The whole race of the 
house of Lancaster beeing vtterly 
rooted out. the young Earle of Rich- 
mond only excepted. King Ed- 
ward, of that name the fourth, heyre 
of the house of Yorke, being in 
oe possession of the Realme of 
nglartid, and not vnmindfull of the 
good service done for him dureing 
those Ciuill Warrs by Thomas, Earle 
of Desmond, in reward whereof he 
makes him Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
with many other gifts and favours 
he sent him to This gouernment, 
The Earle being ready to take leaue 
of his Majestye, the King, tooke him 
aside, and, by way of friendship and 
secrecy, demanded of him what fault 
worthy of reprehension the people 
found in his new begun gouerament, 
that he himselfe knowing it, the 
error might bee amended. The 
Earle demanded libertye to speak 
his mind freely ; which being grant- 
ed, hee told the King; The greatest 
fault any man would lay to his Ma- 
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jestye wae the vnequall and too low 
mateh hee made when he marryed 
Elizabeth Gray, late wife to 8 John 
Gray, Kn‘, slayne at the first 
battaile of St. Albans, beeing too 
vnfit a match for his Majesty, 
shee being his subiect; adding 
farther, His best course was to cast 
her off, and to ioyne and linke him- 
selfe to some te and powerfull 
Prince, w® whose assistance hee 
might be able to maintaine his 
newly conquered kingdomes, and to 
leaue an assured estate thereof to 
his posterity. The King, knowing 
well the loyall disposition of the 
Earle of Desmond, and that what 
hee spake in that private conference 
was in loue and loyallty to his Ma- 
jesty, gave him thankes; adding 
furthermore, That he was full glad 
that that fault of his did hurt to noe 
man in particular, but to himselfe 
only. Desmond, thus haueing had 
his dispatch, and also haueing a 
great desire as well to come home 
as to come to his gouernment of the 
kingdome of Ireland, tooke his last 
leave of his Majesty, came for Ire- 
land, tooke upon him the gouern- 
ment of the kingdom, which, for 
seauen yeares space, hee both nobly 
and discreetly managed, and dis- 

his command; and after 
countermand hee came home to 
his country, where pleasantely he 
lieued and ruled for a long continu- 
ance of time, vntil his most tragi- 
call death happened in manner fol- 
lowing :-— 

*“ King Edward, vponsome discon- 
tent, grew angry witu the Queene, 
Elizabeth Gray, his wyfe ; and shee, 
beeing a proud Lady, replyes to 
the Kings words with bitter 
speeches. His Majesty, therevpon 
growing into farther choler and 
anger, vitered these following 
words :—‘ Well (sayd hee), had I 
followed my Cosen Desmonds ad- 
uice, your pride had been abated 
long since;’ which speech the 
Queene observeing, gaue way (if 
not wisely, yet craftily) to the 
King’s displeasure, imagined and 
thought thereby that the Earl of 
Desmond meant towards her noe 
assured good will. Nott very long 
after the sayd King and Queene 
beeing reconciled, the Queene would 
needes know what aduice the Earle 
of Desmond had giuen his Majesty 
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concerning her. King Edward 
thinking it lay not in her power 
oe way to endanger Desmond, 
told her what past in conference 
betweene him and the sayd Earl 
touching her. The Queene, a 
spight woeman, sought and 
studyed out meanes how to bee re- 
uenged vpon the Earle, which to 
bring to passe she stole the King’s 
priuy seale, and then directed a 
warrant or command formaly there- 
with sealed to ye Earle of Wor- 
cester, who then was Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, commanding him upon 
sight thereof to putt the Earle to 
death. The warrant was noe sooner 
come to the Lord Deputyes hands, 
but hee sent for the sayd Earle 
of Desmond to come to him to 
the Towne of Droghedagh, a place 
s mewhat remote from Munster, and 
whither the sayd Earles freinds and 
allyes could not easily come. As 
soon as the Karle of Desmond came, 
without any kind of examination, or 
layeing any certain criminall of. 
fence to his charge, he was made 
shorter by the head, to the greate 
astonishment of the whole nobility 
of Ireland, beeing att that tyme 
there presente. This Earle Thomas, 
att the tyme of his death, left issue 
fiue braue sonns, who heareing of 
theyre father’s death, or rather 
most tragicall and vnexpected end, 
tooke it very impatiently, and with 
Banners displayed sought and in- 
tended to be reuenged. Now King 
Edward himselfe heareing of this 
most tragicall death of the most 
worthy and illustrious subject, 
was herewith wonderfully offended. 
The Queene, from whome the whole 
mischeife proceeded, fledd and tooke 
sanctuary. The Lord Deputy Wor- 
cester was sent for out of England, 
and appeareing before y® King and 
Councell in in his owne defence 
shewes his commission for the execu- 
tion of the Earle of Desmond; yett 
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all his excuses would not serue the 
turne ; off goes his head from his 
neck to make satisfaction to the 
angry Ghost of Desmond. Thus this 
novleman came to his death by the 
deceipt and malitious workeingof the 
Queene, Elizabeth Gray. Desmond's 
sonns, in pursueing reuenge, burned 
and spoyled the country, not only 
in the prouince of Munster, but alsoe 
in the prouinee of Leinster, but to 
the gates of Dublin, none dareing, 
and none being able, to resist theyre 
martiall strength. King Eiward, 
heareing how things past and were 
in Ireland, wrote ouer to the sonns 
of the said Desmond his majesties 
letters in kind manner, aduis-ing 
them not to blemish and infect theyre 
noble and auncient houses with the 
infamous Note of Rebellion; pro- 
testing for his owne parte that he 
was most sorry for and noe wayes 
guilty of theyre fathers death, aske- 
ing them to submitt to him, and 
accept of theyre generall pardon, 
which he sent them for what was 
past. The sonns of Desmond imme- 
diately vpon recept of his Majesties 
letters embraced ye motion, accepted 
the pardon, came in, and were 
quietted. The King did grant at 
that tyme vnto James Fitz-Thomas, 
the Earle’s eldest son, the full and 
entyre libertye of County Pallatine 
in Kierry, bestowed the castle and 
towne of Dungarvan on him and 
his heyres for euer, with diverse 
and sundry other large and ample 
priueleges, all which his posterity 
enjoyed, vntil such tyme as all was 
lost, as you shall heareafter learne.”! 

The Earl of Worcester, who had 
thus forfeited his life, and who had 
served as Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
for the short space of one year, 
bore the name of being the most 
learned and eloquent man of those 
times. 

Outver J. Burks. 


1 Unpublished Geraldine documents. 





UP MOEL SIABOD. 


Most of the many tourists, passing 
from Bettws-y-coed to Capel Curig, or 
from there to Beddgelert, must have 
been struck with the imposingand iso- 
lated appearance of a noble mountain 
soaring onthe lefthand, and assuming 
the character of an extinct volcano, 
or of a long and huge grassy moun- 
tain, according to the position of the 
traveller. Standing aloof from all 
other mountains, with three well- 
defined and picturesque valleys en- 
vircliog its base, it bears notably a 
dignified grandeur, ecli only by 
the king of Cambria himeelf, sepa- 
rated off but by the sweet Nant Gwy- 
nant, across which lovely vale this 
kingly Snowdon and our Moel Siabod 
can gaze at each other through mid 
air, save when the frequent clouds 
—— to diadem their brows. 

e venture on detailing our as- 
cent of this great Siabod, since we 
are assured that very few travellers 
ever scale his crown, chiefly from his 
being so very near Snowdon. The 
time of our ascent, too, was very 
favourable, and the heights around 
all free from cloud, so that our 
chance was excellent for determining 
the merits of the view. 

Two of us had come, one aoe 
June day, from the lively bathing- 
lace, Llandudno. And here we may 


oe for lingering a moment 
to dwell upon the exquisite effect of 


sea and cloud, as they were seen by 
us, on that occasion, from the breezy 
height of ‘the Great Orme’s Head. 
A rich purple spread the sea, mottled 
with shadows of moving clouds, and 


alive with scattered sails; while a 
rare transparency of atmosphere 
rendered the curve of the far horizon 
clear as the rockgabout us. But the 
charm lay over the Conwy bay, 
where rugged Penmaenmawr had 
his robe of dark purple, richly con- 
trasted with the colour of the sea, 
though harmonising therewith ; while 
fairest and lightest of clouds were 
trailing full leisurely along his flank, 
above which fringe, as of ermine, 
rose nobly the bold summit of the 
stern mountain. leisure and 


beauty of those tender clouds, band- 


ing the dark rocks, were something 
to soothe the eye and heart of the 
town-confined man of business: so 
restful the scene, so supreme the 
loveliness of sea and sky. But we 
had gone by train to the old town 
of Llanrwst; and after looki 
through its venerable church, an 
after refreshing the inner man, had 
joined another traveller in hire of a 
trap, bound for Capel Curig. How 
telling the dashes of sunlight on the 
wooded heights of Bettws-y-coed, 
or the noisy reaches of the river 
Llugwy ! erily, well styled the 
paradise of artists; and truly there 
was one, as our driver pointed out, 
with large-brimmed hat, on the top 
of a hay cart, working as if for dear 
life ! doubtless as a set-off to long 
hours by the glens of Lledr, Conwy, 
or Llugwy, sketching many bits of 
those picturesque streams. Aftera 
short stay at the Swallow Falls, we 
passed on, and reached Capel Curig 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
putting up at the first little hotel 
we came to, on the right-hand side 
of the way. 

After resting some time, possibly 
half-an-hour, and seeing the after- 
noon particularly fine, the idea 
seized the writer to attempt the 
summit of Moel Siabod forthwith, 
as about four or five hours of day- 
light remained. Having no guide- 
book at hand (and few give any de- 
tails of this Moel), we inquired 
from our hostess all we could; and 
at last sallied forth alone, accom- 
panied only by a good tall and 
trusty staff. 

At Pont-gyfyng we paused before 
leaving the coach road, to lean over 
the bridge and gaze long on the 
struggling waters of the Llugwy, 
hurrying among the water-worn 
10cks, and dashing past with that 
aspect of force confined which 
mountain torrents always have. 
The view here is of a grand cha- 
racter, the Glyder and Snowdon 
mountains showing vast and im- 
passable towards the west and 
south-west, while around were 
pretty bits of scenery in the bed of 
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the Samien river. On we went 
t a telling cottage or two, 
placed at — spots and look- 
ing quaint and effective in their 
stone walls and parti-coloured 
doorways and slate-formed chim- 
nies, these latter forming a singu~ 
lar finish, as they were often seen 
made by rearing up three or four 
slabs, Tee on these a flat piece, 
then more upright slabs, crowned 
with a flat bit to weigh down the 
whole ; most prettily did they add 
to the effect of the cottages. After 
this we came upon more open 
ground, and passed near to some 
small detached farmsteads, where 
the sheep-dogs came out to chal- 
lenge the stranger. Presently we 
bore away to the left, and reached 
a rough cart-road leading in the 
direction of the slate quarries, that 
lie immediately under the north- 
east face of the mountain. Follow- 
ing this for some time in a south- 
westerly direction, it brought us 
up on a wide, dreary moor, with 
stacks of peat thrown up beside the 
sheep-tracks, and numerous prills 
of water rushing to join the river 
we had just left. After a Jong 
walk, we found this road to the 
quarries would take us too much 
to the left, so were forced to quit 
it for uncertain tracks of the shep- 
herds, following such as led us to- 
wards the great cone of the Moel, 
rearing himself before us in a for- 
bidding and towering manner. 
Presently we heard a stron 
voice on our right hand, whic 
proved to be that of a shepherd 
calling off his dog. We hailed the 
man, and exchanged greetings, 
asking some questions concerning 
the best way up the mountain, 
which he in broken English tried 
to point out. This gave us time to 
observe his brown and rugged face, 
with cheeks that seemed channelled 
by the rains of the mountain side. 
is eye was bright and keen, fit to 
spy out a stray sheep on the distant 
moor, or distinguish one from the 
white spar of the rocks: an eye 
often turned to the clouds and hills, 
while endeavouring to forecast the 
weather. Accustomed to lone hours 
among the heather, tending sheep 
and wild ponies ; to many encount- 
ers with sharp winds when the air 
comes laden with snow; to silent 
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conference with the elements, and 
the companionship of rocks and 
clouds,—there was a sternness and 
gravity about the man, as though 
ife with him were a very real and 
weighty thing, and as if the solem- 
nity of the silent hills had pene- 
trated his mind. 

“ You shall have a clean evening 
for the mountain, sir,” said the 
shepherd, gazing round before he 
walked on. 

“Thank you, my friend; good- 
bye!” was our response, to which 
this soldier of the heather replied 
by a great wave of arm, as he start- 
a down the turf. 

Following the advice of our 
friend, we determined on attackin 
the ridge of Moel Siabod, thoug 
it rose very steeply right in front 
of us; in preference to making a 
long detour on the right, and so 
working up by the broad slope of 
the mountain which extends in this 
direction, where we were told we 
should find many bogs among the 

ass. So we ap lied ourselves to 

e steep, steadily leaving the rocks 
behind us, and passing one after 
another of those deceptive ridges 
that looked so near yet took such 
time to reach. As we rose, so did 
the ntiqnivering heights, coming 
better into view from time to time, 
while we rested and gazed around, 
so far as the mountain itself would 
allow. The toil of the way pre- 
sently made us excessively ca so 
we were fain to take off our jacket 
and pause to wipe our forehead, 
while the perspiration streaming 
from us was such as we had not 
known for many a day. 

Doubtless this severity of exer- 
cise, when we take our holidays 
among the hills, is part of the treat- 
ment we need to restore our ener- 
gies and calm our nerves, somewhat 
jaded and impaired by close con- 
finement in busy towns. Battle 
with fresh breezes of the hills, laden 
as they come with invigorating 
oxygen, and plenty of sharp exer- 
cise, and that change of scene and 
thought, above all things essen- 
tial, contribute largely to bracing 
up the framework of the over- 
wrought man, and imparting to his 
views of life a more healthy tone. 

At several points, when resting 
on the steeply inclined grassy sur- 
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face, we observed rare and beauti- 
ful kinds of club moss springing up 
from the turf, like miniature arau- 
carias, or trailing along half buried 
in the fine s. Specimens of 
the cotton sedge we also found be- 
low, nodding their white heads in the 
breeze ; whereof we gathered a tuft 
or two, and placed them in the 
band of our straw hat, where they 
remained for months after we had 
returned to the lowland plains of 
the midland English counties. 

We were not long in ape | 
the stiffest bit of climbing, whic 
consisted of nothing leas than scar 
ling the steep ridge of Siabod at 
that point where it takes a turn to- 
wards the north. This we found no 
easy matter, for so sharp was the 
inclination that once or twice when 
we laid down our long staff it began 
to slide away ; 80 we were obliged 
to seize it quickly or run the risk 
of losing it altogether. We chose 
for our track the hollow of a steep 
ewm or ravine, as the best route 
that presented itself; up which we 
toiled, with t rocks on either 
side of us that mostly cut us off 
from the view. 

While resting midway up this 
curn, we observed several clearly 
marked grooves on the rocks, nearly 
uniform in direction with the gene- 
ral slope of the mountain. It oc- 
curred tous at once they might be 
the effect of glacier aetion; since 
no stream or ordinary action of 
water could have caused them at 


this elevation, probably 2000ft., 


on the mountain side. They may 
be the result of weather action on 
the melined stratification, if such 
this be; but,we rather judge them 
to be caused by ice, at some remote 
geological period, in bringing down 
some of the great stones from the 
summit. 

After an arduous climb, not 
without some fear of falling back- 
ward, we lifted ourselves to the 
sharp ridge of the mountain. But 
mightily were we deceived in our 
supposed nearness to the summit. 
Yonder, across a long tract of 
stones, rose a ee evidently the 
goal of our wishes. On—over the 
most stony tract it was ever our 
lot to pass. Grey lichen-covered 
stones of all shapes and sizes, vary- 
ing from a few inches each wry to 


enormous blocks the size of a cot- 
tage, lay scattered all over the ridge, 
of which it indeed consisted, and 
which were strewn everywhere 
about the top of the mountain, as 
though some great convulsion had 
hurled them into the air, and they 
had fallen like rain in the vast 
quantities we found them. A mile 
over these proved no joke; yet it 
had to be passed before attaining 
the peak above mentioned. Several 
times we had to rear our five-foot 
staff under us, but against a great 
stone, and loose ourselves down, as 
from some high wall. It needed 
some precaution not to fall into any 
of the great hollow spaces between 
the stones, and to avoid twisting 
the ankles. But on we went, 
scarcely heeding the view, though 
= clouds were well lifted from the 
8. 

We came to one place where the 
ridge abruptly broke off to theright. 
Rounding this corner, we paused to 
creep to the verge of the precipice, 
slowly and cautiously. What a 
view! Dropped deeply under us, 
fully a thousand feet below, lay a 
dark tarn (Llyn-y-foel) under the 
very shadow of the ridge we were 
overlooking, and which seemed to 
overhang the water like a cornice ! 
A thrill of dreadful delight passed 
through us as we gazed down this 
rift of the mountain. 

From this point we were not long 
in reaching the top, as it seemed. 
When, behold! there, away at least 
half a mile, rose another peak, un- 
mistakably higher. Well, it had to 
be reached, so we set ourselves to 
the task, scrambling over more 
stones, with time, like an old 
man’s cool. More use of the oak 
stuff! More patience! At last, after 
a tough bit of climbing, we stood 
upon the crown of Moel Siabod ; 
2865 feet above the level of the sea! 

Seated by the carn of stones, we 
had leisure to survey the grand pros- 
pect. On all sides rose mountains 
and hills, one behind another, like 

t stones cast from some giant’s 
cd. Of many forms, sharp or 
smooth, conical or long, they rose 
in noble file, and wearing various 
hues as light or shadow played across 
them. Far to the west extended a 
long, wide pastoral valley, beautiful 
exceedingly, reaching as far as 
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Corwen ; its near portion the home 
of the classic Conwy. Beyond, far to 
the west and north-west, spread out 
one vast field of undulating hills with, 
here and there, some notable range, 
unknown to us even by name at this 
distance. Behind some hills in the 
direction of the Berwyn range we 
knew lay Llyn Conwy, source of the 
river of that name, much beloved by 
the old Welsh bards, and still farther 
away. beyond Arenig, there expanded 
the beautiful - Tegid, or Bala 
lake, greatest of Cambrian Llyns, 
but invisible from our station. Carry- 
ing the eye round to the south, a 
co company of the chiefs of the 
d confronted us, down as far as 
the princely Cader Idris, lying nigh 
upon forty miles away, and which we 
are uncertain about defining. In 
this direction the view is most 
mountainous and grand, On look- 
ing rather more to the right, over 
both Beddgelert and Tremadoc, a 
broad reach of sea greets the eye, 
which that evening shone brightly 
and seemed highly uplifted in the 
horizon. 
But Snowdon now filled the eye 
widening and towering in monarchi 
ride, his great size from this posi- 
ion dwarfing all else, as with t 
a peaks he cut the sky and 
filled the western view. Perfectly 
clear of cloud as he was, we could 
front his noble profile through mid 
air, and discern clearly the carn of 
stones on Y Wyddfa (or the summit), 
It seemed scarcely possible Snowdon 
stood from us at a distance, through 
mid air, of six miles, so near seemed 
that sharp outline bounding the 
dark mass of the mountain. Per- 
haps no station is so well calculated 
to show the greatness and height of 
Snowdon as this top of Moel Siabod, 
because each mountain is clearly 
thence seen to its base, and no ob- 
struction offers to hinder a full 
survey of the King of Cambria. 
What skirmishes of old took place 
in the woods that once covered the 
bases of these mountains! One 
could well imagine how untameable 
and uneonquerable were the old 
Cumry, when they could retire and 
hide themselves in such fastnesses as 
these. What chance, save by greater 
numbers, had the men of the eastern 
ins when face to face with the 
ly and iron-nerved men of Snow- 
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don? How long they resisted the 
Saxon, and kept their nationality and 
king intact! One cannot but ad- 
mire the brave national resistance 
of those men to the thraldom, as it 
seemed, of the Saxon power ; not- 
withstanding the plain advantages 
reaped, as a people, from union with 
the strength of England. Our gaze 
lingered on Snowdon for a long time, 
free, as he fortunately was, from even 
one cap of cloud. We stood only 
700 feet or so below his level, and 
could gaze our fill of his huge pro- 
portions. Farther to the right were 
some grand heights, comprising 
some of the loftiest mountains in 
Wales; no less than the two Glyders, 
Carnedd Llewelyn and Carnedd 
David, Foel Fras, and others; but 
however lofty and imposing, their 
nearness to Snowdon took from their 
effect. So after along coutempla- 
tion of the king, we let our eye 
wander down into the vales surround- 
ing the feet of Moel Siabod. 

And most beautiful were they ; 
more lovely, if less grand, than the 
heights around. Down below us, in 
Nant-y-gwryd, shone too clear lakes, 
Llyniau Mymbyr, bright as the clear 
spaces of the western sky they re- 
flected. On one of these lakes a 
boat stood, Wack as a tiny spot of 
ink on pure white paper. Ah, those 
visitors at the large rambling hotel, 
close by the lakes, had a sweet time 
for the water that evening. We 
wonder if they could descry a small 
grey figure on the top of Siabod. 

But what was that? smoke, surely, 
from ana aes en Nay: 
cloud urrying for an instant 
sane tien bale of our Moel. We 
felt we must not linger long, as 
Snowdon cast a long shadow in our 
direction, and we should have found 
it no joke to be enveloped in cloud 
among the rocks of Moel Siabod. 

We turned to look once more into 
the Valley of the Lledr, on the south 
side of the mountain: that deep 
valley lying immediately under us, 
over which we seemed placed as on 
an obelisk. With the mass of the 
mountain at our back, aa as 
on the projecting corner of an enor- 
mous Ccstoetn, the whole face of 
Siabod on this side for a mile and a 
half or so being nothing but one con- 
tinued impassable precipice, spring> 
ing above the Ll alley to the 
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height of about 2000 feet. Hence 
the grandeur of the view on this 
side. It was truly a fine wall of pre- 
cipice, though not equal to those of 
Snowdon and Cader Idris, from both 
of which we have since looked down. 

Rocks, streams, and scattered 
hamlets were below, with consider- 
able hills dwarfed to mere undula- 
tions. The grim and solitary tower 
of Dolwyddelan Castle soon caught 
the eye, seeming to rd the pas- 
sage of the Liedr Valley as in days 
of old. In feudal times what a his- 
tory had that old weather-beaten 
tower. This castle, we are told, 
dates as far back as the year 500! 
Thirteen centuries old! No wonder 
it wears to-day a grim and solemn 
look! In the twelfth century it was 
the residence of Jorwerth b n- 
dwn, or the Broken Nose, eldest 
son of Owen Gwynedd, Prince of 
North Wales, who was set aside 
from the succession on account of 
this defect. It is said to have 
been the birthplace of Llewelyn the 
Great, who afterwards took his seat 
on the throne of the Principality. 
1t was one of those ancient fortresses 
which encircled the Snowdonian 
region, and was connected with the 
defence of the Passes of Llanberis 
and Nant Frangon; and through 
the turbulent times of intestine 
warfare and foreign invasion was 
not unfrequently the stronghold of 
robbers, and the theatre of deadl 
conflicts arising from family feu 
and private quarrels. There is a 
somewhat similar tower now in the 
Pass of Llanberis, being all that re- 
mains of Dolbadarn Castle: once 
likewise the tastness of a Welsh 
Prince, and the scene of many a 
fierce encounter. It was worth 
scrambling over those rocks to gaze 
on that ruined Tower of Dolwyd- 
delan, and the broad stretch of 
country heyond, towards Corwen 
and the Berwyn range. 

Darkly by this time below us 
looked the Tiee-heal. Siabod’s own 
little lake with two or more small 
islands; and the shadow of Snowdon 
was thrown to a great length across 
the moors. One more long sweep- 
ing survey of the view, letting our 
eye rest on numerous Llyns, some 
P high up on the hills ; and we 


poreee our trusty staff for the 
escent. 


As we paused a moment to bring 
away a specimen of the rock on the 
oa we gan (as we suppose) 
a glimpse o wynant, reposing 
oa Seunak ie dark ols. of 
Snowdon in the soft evening light. 
The waters of the lake were listening 
to catch the sound of a breeze among 
the rocks above. Few images of 
tenderness, underlying severity, can 
surpass Llyn Gwynant at rest below 
the alien of Snowdon. Itisa 
picture of fairest memory, and enters 
the heart like the brightest smile of 
a child. 

Leaving the ridge of stones, we 
determined to try our way on the 
grassy side of the mountain, and so to 
avoid that long pathless journey over 
angularrocks, Por this end we started 
down in the direction of the large 
hotel, and had a famous run on the 
turf. But we were pa pulled 
up by finding ourselves sinking in 
the he that treacherously abide 
among the grass, and are often not 
easy to foresee. Taking a circuit of 
these, we passed quickly on, till 
stayed again in like manner. But 
presently a more serious obstacle 
presented itself in the form of an 
abrupt descent to the lower parts of 
the mountain, looking too sudden 
for comfortable passage. So we 
wended our way to the right hand— 
that is, in the north*easterly direc- 
tion, passing over broad surfaces of 
moor and bog, where stacks of peat 
showed darkly in the lessening light. 
While pursuing our way down this 
desolate tract, we were startled by a 
wild ‘* halloo !” on se right —_ 3 
it was again rej » in a long- 
drawn voice. At last we descried 
two dark away across the 
mountain side, evidently two miners 
wending homewards from the slate 
quarries. We supposed they con- 
cluded we had lost our way ; so gave 
them a loud shout in return, pointing 
at the same time down the mountain. 

On we hurried; but the road was 
by no means smooth or easy, being, 
in fact, no road at all, save of our 
own making, over heath, and gorse, 
and ling, threaded among many grey 
stones, beautified with nature’s cloth: 
ing of lichens, green and orange. 

t would we not have given, 
could we have removed one of those 
large stones to our garden terrace, 
just as it was in all its effective 
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colouring! But we had to take note 
of them only as we hasted by. Pre- 
sently we came towards a lonely 
shepherd’s cottage, far down from 
the summit, yet a long way from 
the brawling stream at the bottom ; 
so we went to ask our nearest way, 
since this was quite a different part 
to that we on the ascent. A 
rude, but faithful ‘‘colly” dog, 
busied himself to keep off the stran- 
ger, and alarm the good ple of 
the house. However, a little girl 
came out, and called off the 

dog ; but ‘‘ Dim Saesney’’ was 
we could elicit in the way of words. 
Yet the little woman pointed us out 
a certain way through their tiny 
enclosure of cultivated ground; so 
on we passed, thanking her first in 
words she could not understand. 
Thus it came to pass, that after a 
long walk, we again reached the 
bridge thrown across the nois 
Llugwy—noisy, yet most musical, 
where we again paused, this time 
to observe the contrast of effect on 
hill and valley, now that the sun- 
light hed left the landscape, and the 
streams gave out a clearer and more 
solemn sound. All was very still, 
very restful: no motion beyond the 
hurrying water, and the moving 
figure of an old Welshwoman, in a 
a tall black hat, walking along the 
road. How-beautiful the pale ex- 
panse of clear western sky above 
those dark stern mountains ! 

A few minutes later, and we were 
again with our friend; nor did we 
fail that evening to do ample justice 
to the excellent tea-supper our good 
landlady provided. Shortly after, 
we were soothed to sleep by the 
murmur of mountain streams. 

Here let it be mentioned that the 
route we took is not the one usually 
adopted by the few travellers who 
ascend Moel Siabod, but was the 
most direct and the shortest from 
our starting-point. Very rarely, we 
are informed, is the mountain scaled 
by _ of the ridges which we tra- 
versed. The usual mode is to start 
from the principal hotel, and take a 
diagonal route up the grassy and 
easy slope of the north - western 
side ; thus avoiding those tracts of 
vast stones forming an outbreak 


along the highest cliffs, but running 
into more danger of frequent bogs 
and grass-grown courses of water. 


Up Moel Siubod. 
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To anyone ms this descrip- 
tion, and at all likely to try this 
ascent, it may be acceptable to give 

a brief extract or two from the nar- 

ratives of other travellers regarding 

this mountain. The able account of 
Mr. Roscoe’s travels speaks of Moel 

Siabod as covering an immense 

space of country, and describes the 

ascent as somewhat difficult, from 

the boggy nature of the surface. 

“Those,” he says, “who cannot 
ascend Snowdon, should take Moel 
Siabod. The summit is covered with 
immense pieces of rock, and from it 
are views of Snowdon, the Glyder 
Fawr, Oarnedd David, and other 
eminences, including numerous lakes 
and rivers, The distanee from Capel 

Curig to the summit, although it 

appears so near, is quite four miles, 

On the eastern side is a pool called 
Llyn-y-foel, from which rises one of 
the tributaries of the Conway. 

Mr. Baker’s little work on North 
Wales gives a long account of this 
mountain, from which we can only 
find room to extract a passage or 
two, though the book is seldom 
seen. He ascended from the large 
hotel, took the turfy slope to the 
ridge of stones, describing the lat- 
ter as very rugged. Gaining the 
summit, he says the sky was of a 
deep blue, reminding him of the 
clear Italian skies as painted by the 
old masters. Looking towards 
Capel Curig, his hotel was dwarfed 
to the semblance of a child’s play- 
thing cut out of cardboard, while 
the lakes there looked mere moun- 
tain tarns. Beyond these rose the 
land abruptly towards the mountain 
range, which stood like a giant 
wall about three miles distant, 
though seeming close at hand. Two 
conspicuous mountains with dark 
forms stood forth in imposing pro- 
minence. That to the right was 
Carnedd David; that to the left 
was the Glyder range. These 
mountains, with a Cerberus-looking 
monster called Trifaen, whose black 
brows seem bent in one everlasting 
frown, are all wild and savage in 
appearance ; and the country around 
them seems thrown up from below 
with that wild confusion of detail 
which marks the result of earth’s 
violent sobs of agony. The varied 
colouring of the pools or Llyns, 
placed high up among these and 
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other mountains, form, as Mr. 
Baker truly remarks, a pleasing 
contrast to their rough outlines, as 
their water is at one point seen rip- 
pling under bright sunlight, at an- 
other cast in the shade, and merely 
a dark even surface of purple. 
Greatly do these level Llyns relieve 
the otherwise savage aspect of the 
scenery. 

The great traveller, Mr. Pennant, 
remarks of the road from Capel 
Curig to Llanrwst as “affording 
good views of Moel Siabod, a moun- 
tain so lofty as to conceal behind it 
the crags of Snowdon, and afford 
an object of admiration from its 
size and the elegance of its outline.” 

George Borrow, in his fascinat- 
ing book on “‘ Wild Wales,” speaks 
of this mountain as “a mighty one 
and precipitous, with two paps like 
those of Pindas opposite Janina, 
but somewhat sharper. The region 
was one of fairy beauty and wild 
grandeur.” 


January 9tu, 18—. When I pen- 
ned the last lines of my “ Jottings,” 
in the May number of this Maga- 
zine, it was with the resolve, should 
opportunity offer, to try the patience 
of my ‘“* much-enduring reader” by 
a continuation of the same. But 
this time, my reader, you will not 
follow me, in cloud and sunshine, by 
land or water, through the va:ied 
scenery of foreign lands, but, leaving 
Alps and vineyards, Rhenish castles, 
and the sunny lakes of Switzerland, 
far behind, turn to a village in our 
own “merrie England” — place, 
Yorkshire—scene, a barren moor- 
land—time, twelve o’clock, on a bit- 
ter day in January—weather—but 
we will leave that to our reader's 
imagination ! 

Biting was the cold, and leaden 
the sky, as we set out, a party of 
four, from busy Huddersfield, on a 
drive of eighteen miles, to visit the 
remote of Haworth, where 
Charlotte Bronté, the authoress of 
Jane Eyre, lived her patient life for 
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Such, indeed, it is, “a region of 
fairy beauty and wild grandeur.” 
How grandly, nextmorning followin 
our ascent, soared the mighty Siabod, 
his loaf piercing the sky like a great 

yramid, as we sat on a heathery 
Enoll above our hotel before break- 
fast, and leisurely surveyed that 
goodly view. That was a grand 
P ct, also, looking up the Pass 
of Nant Francon, where the giants 
of the land were shaking off the 
early mist on each side that sur- 
prising valley, and the purple hue 
of the mountains vied with the gold 
of the morning. 

To anyone staying at Capel Ourig 
we can strongly recommend the as- 
cent of Moel Siabod, as affording 
one of the most comprehensive sur- 
veys of Snowdon himself, and giv- 
ing also a marvellous prospect of 
some of the noblest heights of the 
wonder-land of Wales. = > 





so many unrewarded years. We were 
staying with friends in Huddersfield, 
and it was in pursuance of an ardent 
desire—inspired by the perusal of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronte—to visit Haworth, should 
fate ever take us into Yorkshire, 
that we braved the inclemency of 
the weather at that most 

season of the year. 

But before we relate what we saw 
and heard in our short visit to Ha- 
worth, it may be as well to give a 
short sketch of the Bronté family, 
for the benefit of those who have not 
read Mrs. Gaskell’s book. Charlotte 
was one of the six children of the 
Reverend Patrick Bronté, minister of 
Haworth, in Yorkshire. Their mo- 
ther died of consumption when her 
children were very young, and the 
two eldest girls were carried off yery 
early by the same disease, leaving 
one brother and three sisters. Almost 
from their infancy these children 
exhibited signs of most unusual 
talent, we might almost say genius. 
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Their futher suspected that their in- 
tellects were superior to those of 
most children of their age, and 
adopted the following odd device to 
discover if such were the case. He 
called the children to him, and, 
knowing that they would be too 
timid to reply to his questions face 
to face, made them speak to him 
from behind the shelter of a mask ! 
He asked the youngest, Annie (aged 
four !) ‘“*‘ Whata child, like her, most 
wanted?’ Sheanswered, ‘‘ Age and 
experience.” Emily was asked, 
. What ought to be done to her bro- 
ther, Branwell, who was often 
naughty ?” *‘* Reason with him first, 
and, when he won’t listen to reason, 
whip him,” answered this sage child. 
Charlotte, in reply to the question, 
**What was the best book in the 
world?” said, ‘‘ The Bible.” ‘* The 
next best?” inquired the father. 
**The book of Nature.” Branwell 
was asked, “ What was the best way 
of knowing the difference between 
the intellect of men and women,” and 
replied, “ By considering the differ- 
ence between them with regard to 
their bodies.” On Elizabeth being 
asked, ‘‘ What was the best educa- 
cation for a woman °” the little phi- 
losopher of nine replied, ‘* That 
which would make her rule her house 
well ;” and finally, Maria, the eldest, 
aged ten, in-reply to the question, 
* What was the best mode of spend- 
ing time?” answered, ‘** By laying 
it out in preparation for a happy 
eternity.” 

We can picture to ourselves the 
little group of motherless children, 
huddled ether like frightened 
deer, oddly dresséd, precocious, too 
timid to answer their grave father’s 
questions without the shelter of a 
mask, and too delicate and subdued 
for the noisy play of happier children. 
With their intellects thus unnatu- 
tally developed at the expense of 
their health, can we wonder that 
these poor little human plants —de- 

rived of every ray of sunshine— 

ed away into early graves; or 
lived, like Charlotte, victims of li’e- 
long ill health and depression of 
a! Their delicate health may, 

oubtless, be attributed in great 

measure to the situation of their 
home. Haworth is built with an 
utter disregard of all sanitary condi- 
t.ons; the great old churchyard lies 
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round the parsonage, and above all 
the houses of the village But the 
harsh, mistaken way in which these 
poor children were brought up added 
a fatal element to their already small 
chance of health and happiness. 

They were certainly a most pe- 
culiar family—as far removed from 
the every-day world in character 
as they were in situation. Not 
pleasant people to live amongst by 
afly means, we should say; but 
startlingly original, full of talent 
and power; with that union of the 
fire and passion of Southern nations, 
with the calm strength and iron 
will of the Northern, which is one 
of the rarest types of character. 

Even on their death-beds the 
Bron’ és were unlike other people. 
Branwell, declaring that strength 
of will could conquer even the 
weakness of the last mortal agony, 
died standing upright on his feet ; 
and Emily, when in the last stage 
of consumption, refused all help or 
— , and died as she had 
live — lose! and self-contained. 
Her sister, Charlotte, gives the fol- 
— account of this extraordinary 

rl :— 

“Emily is very ill. A more 
hollow, wasted, pallid aspect T have 
never seen. The deep, tight cough 
continues, the breathing after the 
slightest exertion is » rapid part, 
and she has pains in the chest and 
side. In this state she ee 
refuses to see a doctor; she wi 
give no explanation of her feelings ; 
she will scarcely allow her feelings 
to be alluded to. Full of ruth for 
others, on herself she has no pity; 
the spirit is inexorable to the flesh. 
From the trembling hands, the un- 
nerved limbs, the fading eyes, the 
same service is exacted as they had 
rendered in health.” To the last 
Emily adhered tenaciously to her 
habits of independence. On the 
day of her death (in December, 
1848) she rose and dressed herself 
as usual, making many a pause, 
but doing everything for herself, 
and even endeavoured to take up 
her usual employment of sewing. 
The servants locked on, and knew 
what the rattling, catching breath, 
the glazing of the eyes, too surely 
foretold; but still she kept to her 
work! The morning drew on to 
noon. Emily was worse. She could 
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only whisper in s, and at two 
o'clock she died. -_ 

Charlotte and Annie seem to have 
had much softer, gentler disposi- 
tions; but they, too, showed at 
times the strength of will which 
characterised the whole family. On 
one occasion their old servant, 
Tabby, met with an accident which 
lamed her for a considerable time, 
and incapacitated her for work. 
Mr. Bronté and his sister-in-law 
—who lived with them at that time 
—wished to send away the old 
woman, and hire a more efficient 
servant in her place. But the girls 
felt that they would rather work 
their fingers to the bone than suffer 
the faithful creature who had reared 
them all to be turned out of the 
house. 

“There were symptoms of a quiet 
but sturdy rebellion that winter 
afternoon in the small precincts of 
Haworth Parsonage’’—we quote 
from Mrs. Gaskell’s book. ‘‘ Break- 
fast, dinner, and tea were brought 
up as usual, but were sent away 
untouched by the three girls. They 
‘struck’ eating till the resolution 
was rescinded, and Tabby was 
allowed to remain a helpless invalid 
entirely dependent on their care.” 

Charlotte herself, in a letter to a 
friend, gives the foliowing amusin 
account of the hard work they h 
to do in consequence: ‘* We are 
at present rather busy, as we are 
without a servant. I manage the 
ironing, and keep the rooms clean. 
Emily does the baking, and attends 
to the kitchen. We are such odd 
animals that we this mode 
of contrivance to having a new face 
amonpst us. Besides, we do not 
despair of Tabby’s neees and 
she shall not be supplanted by a 
stranger during her illness. Human 
feelings are queer things: I am 
much happier black-leading the 
stoves, making the beds, and aprep 
ing the floors at home, than I should 
be living like a fine lady anywhere 
else. I intend to force myself to 
take another situation when I can 
get one, though I hate and abhor 
the very thought of governess-ship, 
Bot I must do it, and therefore 
wish I could hear of a family where 
they need such a commodity as a 
governess,” 

The daily life of these girls was 
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sent and domestic in the extreme. 

isits to the poor in their father’s 
parish, walks over the moors which 
surrounded their home, or to the 
neighbouring town of Keighley for 
books, formed part of the usual 
routine. “It was the household 
custom amongst these girls,” says 
Mrs. Gaskell, “to sew till nine 
o'clock at night. At that hour they 
put away their work, and began to 
pace the room backwards and for- 
wards, up and down—as often with 
the candles extinguished for eco- 
nomy’s sake as not—their figures 
glancing into the firelight and out 
into the shade perpetually. At this 
time they talked over past cares 
and troubles, they planned for the 
future, and consulted each other as 
to their plans. In after years this 
was the time for discussing together 
the plots of their novels. And 
again, still later, this was the time 
for the last-surviving sister (Char- 
lotte) to walk alone, from old- 
accustomed habit, round and round 
the desolate room, thinking sadly 
upon ‘the days that were no 
more. 

But while the existence of Currer 
Bell, the author, was like part of a 
dream to the quiet inhabitants of 
Haworth Parsonage, who went on 
with their uniform household life 
phe whole reading-world of England 
was in a ferment to discern the un- 
knownauthor. Even the publishers 
of ‘* Jane Eyre” were ignorant whe- 
ther Currer was a real or an as- 
sumed name—whether it belonged 
to a man or a woman. 

Charlotte Bronté was married on 
the 29th of June, 1854, to the Reve- 
rend Arthur Bell Nicholls, her father’s 
curate, who had known and loved 
her long. She and her husband lived 
at the Parsonage with her old father, 
where they enjoyed nine months of 
uninterrupted happiness, to be cut 
short too soon, ! by the stern 
hand of Death. “ In January, 1855,” 
says Mrs. Gaskell, ‘‘ she took to her 
bed, too weak to sit up. A wren 
would have starved on what she ate 
during those last six weeks. Martha 
(the servant girl who succeeded Tabby 
on her death), tenderly waited on her 
mistress, and tried to cheer her with 
the thought of the baby that was 
coming. ‘I daresay I shall be glad 
some time,’ she would say; ‘ but I 
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am so ill—so weary.’ In the third 
week in March there was a change; 
a low wandering delirium came on, 
and in it she begged constantly for 
food and even stimulants. She 
swallowed eagerly now, but it was 
too late. Wakening for an instant 
from this stupor of intelligence, she 
saw her husband’s woe-worn face, 
and caught the sound of some 
murmured words of prayer that God 
would spare her. Early on Saturday 
morning, March 31st, the solemn 
tolling of Haworth Church bell spoke 
forth the fact of her death to the 
villagers, who had known her from 
a child, and whose hearts shivered 
within them as they thought of the 
two sitting desolate and alone in the 
old grey house.” 

It is now time to give our readers 
some idea of Charlotte Bronté’s per- 
sonal appearance—of the casket in 
which such a treasure of intelligence 
and sense was set. She was ex- 
tremely small and slight, with large 
i r features, fine eyes, and an 
abundance of light-brown hair. She 
was gentle, almost timid, in her 
manners, and shy and reserved to a 
. “Much of her nervous 
dread of encountering strangers ”— 
—we still quote Mrs. Gaskell,—* I 
ascribed to the idea of her personal 
ugliness, which she exaggerated to 
herself in a remarkable manner. ‘I 
notice,’ — oe ee = a 
stranger once looked at my face, 
he is careful not to let he eyes 
wander to that of the room 
again!’ A more untrue idea never 
entered into anyone’s head. Two 
gentlemen who saw her during this 
visit, without knowing at the time 
who she was, were aay at- 
tracted by her appearance, and this 
feeling of attraction towards a plea- 
gant countenance, sweet voice, and 
gentle, timid manners was so strong 
m one as to conquer a dislike he 
had previously entertained to her 
works.” 

‘The churchyard of Haworth,” 
writes another lady, “is a dreary, 
aoe literally paved with rain- 

ckened faubetsons, The parson- 
age is close to it, a small, oblong 
stone house, with not a tree to screen 
it from the cutting wind. Miss 
Bronté put me so much in mind of 
her own ‘Jane Eyre.’ She looked 
smaller than ever, and moved about 
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80 b age and noiselessly, just like a 
little bird, as Rochester called her, 
except that all birds are joyous, and 
joy could never have entered that 
house since it was built. There is 
something touching in the sight of 
that little creature entombed in such 
a place, and moving about herself 
like a spirit, especially when you 
think that the slight, still frame, 
encloses a force of strong, fiery life, 
which nothing has been able to freeze 
or extinguish.” 

We will now return to our own 
visit to Haworth on the inclement 
January morning we have described 
at the commencement of this article. 
Our road lay through a hilly country, 
which grew wilder at every mile after 
we had passed through Halifax, un- 
til the scenery attained the climax 
of blackness as we reached Haworth, 
and caught sight of the leaden- 
coloured sweep of moorland beyond. 
We alighted at the foot of the single 
street of the village, which is so steep 
that the rough stones with which it 
is paved are raised at one end in 
order to give some hold to the horses’ 
feet, and prevent vehicles from rolling 
bebknnele dant the hill, Some few 
of the houses looked old and primi- 
tive enough, but the introduction of 
modern-looking shops, with plate- 
glass windows, took away all claim 
. ore from the aspect 

e 


ace. 

On be left hand side of the street, 
as you ascend, stands the inn of the 
Black Bull, where Branwell Bronta’s 
wit and powers of conversation were 
so often called into requisition for 
the amusement of travellers over 
their wine. Higher up the street, 
and at right angles with it, is the 
ehurch, and opposite stands the 
‘grey old Parsonage,” with which 
every reader of Mrs. Gaskell’s book 
will be familiar. 

Surrounded as her home was on 
three sides by the crowded church- 
yard, with the desolate moorland on 
the fourth, stretching to the ex- 
tremest verge of the horizon ; with 
no relief to eye or mind from the 
peopled solitude of the graveyard, 
but that sullen sweep of blackest, 
bleakest moss ;—can we wonder that 
Charlotte Bronté’s health and spirits 
both failed in that stagnant atmo- 
sphere? We can only admire, from 
the bottom of our hearts, the wonder- 

6 
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ful energy with which she led, 

ear after year, against poverty, lone- 

iness, and ill health ; and the devo- 
tion with which—left the sole survi- 
vor of that loving band of sisters— 
she clung to her old father, in spite 
of every temptation to leave him, 
until death released her after a few 
short months of wedded happiness. 
There are few biographies of cele- 
brated women more elevating and 
ennobling than the touching record 
of this poor girl’s life in the remote 
Yorkshire parsonage. To those who 
would not read her works, we would 
recommend her friend’s history of 
her sad life—so unselfish, so heroic, 
and so ener: 

The clerk, who had lived, boy and 
man, at Haworth ever since the 
Bronte’s first came there, let us into 
the church, an old building, with 
pews of dark oak, and pointed out 
the corner of the Bronté’s pew where 
Charlotte used to sit every Sunday. 
It was sad to turn from it to the tab- 
let beside the altar with its long list 
of names, beginning with the mother 
and ending with Cuarlotte, the last 
of that family of six children.! The 
clerk seemed devoted, heart and 
soul, to the ‘* Parson”’ and his family, 
and desired nothing better than to 
talk about them. He poured out a 
flood of reminiscences and anecdotes 
with the garrulity of old age, inter- 
mingled with many sighs and shak- 
ings of the head as he spoke of those 
who were gone, and calliny them all 
by their christian names, with a fami- 
liarity that was touching, in spite of 
itsoddity. ‘‘ Emily,” he said, ‘‘ was 
tall, and by far the best-looking of 
the sisters ; Charlotte very small and 
slight, ‘ with hands and deat no big- 
ger than a child's.’ Branwell,” he 
continued, in his broad Yorkshire 
dialect, ‘‘ he played t’ flute not to 
say badly, and Emily and Anne, they 
played t’ piano a bit; I dunno if 
Charlotte did or no; but they warn’t 
music-folk noways—none of them.” 
He had often, he told us, gone into 
the room where Charlotte was writ- 
ing, and confirmed Mrs. Gaskell’s 
ac*ount of the extreme minuteness 
of her handwriting, and the small 
scraps of paper—backs of envelopes, 
&c., on which she wrote. She used 
to leave these scattered about on the 
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table, as none but herself could read 
them, and he had often picked = 
some of these scraps, which 
blown through the open window, and 
brought them to her. 

One of the gentlemen of our party 
had sent up his card to Mr. Bronté, 
who lived alone at the parsonage with 
his son-in-law, Mr. Nicholls, and 
received a message that Mr. Bronté 
would be happy to see us. We 
accordingly crossed over to the par- 
sonage, and were shown into the 
study, where the old man, between 
eighty and ninety, sat alone in his 
arm-chair by thefire. Tall and thin, 
with long white hair, and good aqui- 
line features, dressed with scrupu- 
lous neatness in the old-fashioned 
costume of knee-breeches, and long 
silk stockings, and with a white 
cravat wound in many folds round 
and round his neck, till it reached as 
far as the mouth, he was the picture 
of a stately gentleman of the old 
school. He spoke of his daughter 
quite frankly, and seemed gratified 
when one of our party expressed his 
admiration of Charlotte’s genius. 
Jane Eyre, he told us, has been 
translated into French, Italian, and 
German. Such swarms of tourists, 
many of them Americans, visit Ha- 
worth every summer, to see the spot 
where Jane Eyre and Vilette were 
written, that Mr. Bronté said he 
had been obliged at last to deny them 
admittance to the parsonage He 
made an exception in favour of us on 
hearing that we came from Dublin, 
as his heart warmed, he said, to any- 
one connected with Ireland, his na- 
tive country. 

Before we left, he took us into 
drawiu groom, at the opposite side of 
the hall, where all Charlotte’s novels 
were written, and showed us Rich- 
mond’s portrait, in crayons, of his 
daughter. It is said to bea very good 
likeness, Hanging round the room 
were portraits of Branwell—-that ill- 
fated brother, whobe miserable career 
was one of her sorest trials—and her 
favourite heroes, the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Thackeray. We then 
took leave of the courteous old gentle- 
man, who insisted, in spite of the 
cold, on accompanying us to the hall- 
door, which ‘was opened for us by 
Martha, the little servant maid, so 


1 Since this was written Mr, Bront¢’s name has been added to the list. 
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often mentioned in Miss Broaté’s 
letters. 

We stopped at a little shop in the 
village, to buy some souvenir of our 
visit to Haworth, and were very an- 
xious to procure a photograph of 
Miss Bronté which we saw in the 
shop, taken from Richmond's por- 
trait ; but the man said he was not at 
liberty to sell it, as the photograph 
had only been done for the family, 
and strict orders had come down from 
the parsonage that no copies were to 
be sold. We had, therefore, to con- 
tent ourselves as memorials with 


Facts are not wanting to prove 
that in former periods the English 
tule in the Sister Isle has not been 
all that could be wished. The lives 
of some of the Irish Chancellors, 
and the laws enacted during their 
rule, as shown in another part of 
this issue of the Dustin Univer- 
sity -Macazing, are sufficient 
oe. Incidental history will often 
ring an indignant blush to the 
face of the candid reader; and the 
**Carew MSS.” confirm this state- 
ment. 

Sir Henry Sydney’s adminis- 
tration was followed by that of Sir 
William Drury a.p. 1578; after 
whom succeeded Sir William Pelham, 
the Lord Grey of Wilton, fierce 
Sir John Perrot, Sir William Fitz- 
william, Sir William Russell, 
Thomas, Lord Burgh, the Earl of 
Ormond, and Essex ; and, finally, 
Blount, Lord Mountjoy was ap- 
pointed Deputy in February, 1600, 
and Sir George Carew was nomi- 
nated Governor of Munster. What 
took place under the rule of 
these last is in this volume clearly 
told. 

Lord Mountjoy began his ad- 
ministration by a charge to his 
officers, which shows his character 
and principles. He enjoins morn- 
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photographs of the church and par- 


—— 

After a dinner at the Black Bull, 
which we pronounced as bad as it 
was dear, we drove back in the 
gathering darkness the long eighteen 
miles to Huddersfield, and through 
its bright lamp-lit streets to our 
friend’s hospitable house, more than 
ever thankful that Fate had not 
condemned us to drag out a weary 
existence, like poor Charlotte Bronté, 
in the remote village, amid the de- 
solate Yorkshire moors. 

E. V. J. 8. 





ing and evening prayers, frequent 
sermons, and enforced attendance 
on the part of the soldiery. God 
is to be duly served; blasphemy 
against the Trinity is to be pun- 
ished with death. Other offences, 
less to the derogation of God's 
honour, are still to be severely pun- 
ished. Death is the penalty for 
duelling, for stealing from the 
Queen’s stores, for dealing treason- 
ably with the enemy, for desertion, 
for a soldier sleeping on his post, 
and for exceeding his furlough, 
“except he can prove he was stay- 
ed by the hand of God.” For 
drunkenness, for ill-treatment of 
women, native or otherwise, there 
were stringent penalties, and it was 
enacted that ‘ every private sol- 
dier, upon pain of imprisonment, 
shall keep silence when the army is 
to take lodging, or when it is march- 
ing or imbattling, so as the officers 
may be heard.” In short, it was 
resolved that as far as possible the 
army in [reland should be not only 
soldiers but Christians. Mount- 
joy’s administration, however, was 
not much the better for such reso- 
lution. Indeed, every administra- 
tion in Ireland was rendered inef- 
fective for good by intrigues car- 
ried on in England, by the uncer- 





1 Calendar of the Carew Manuscripts, preserved in the Archiepiscopal Library 
at Lambeth, 1601-1603, Edited by J. S, Brewer, M.A., and W, Bullen, Esq. 
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tain humour of the Queen, at one 
moment angry at laxity, and at an- 
other more angry still at some 
stroke of severity, on the part of 
her lieutenants. It was besides im- 
possible to put trust even in the ap- 
parently noblest Irishman who took 
oath to serve the Queen ; and there 
was little chance of satisfying men 
so selfish and savage as many of 
the Irish chiefs were ; for the satis- 
faction of more than one great ‘‘O” 
was only to be obtained by confis- 
cating and making over to him the 
property of his cousin ‘Mac.’ Be- 
sides, the power of the priesthood 
was greater than the temporal 
sword of a governor. Not that the 
Irish would do anything of them- 
selves. They were ever looking 
for somebody else to come and de- 
liver them, and they remained all 
but passive when that somebody 
came. The whole story of the 
Spaniards at Kinsale, as given in 
this volume, is curiously illustra- 
tive of Irish character in this re- 
spect. Irish confederates could 


never be brought to act in concert. 
O’Niell was foiled by the jealosies 
of his own friends and supporters ; 
Desmond could not depen 


on his 
own kin of the Geraldines, nor Or- 
mond on Ais kinsmen the Butlers ; 
and when Fitzpatrick; of Upper 
Ossory, was thrown into prison, it 
was at the suggestion of this chief 
of the Butlers. The administration 
found themselves compelled to take 
solemn promises from ()’Neill 
which, they knew, were made to be 
broken. The Burkes murdered the 
O’Connors. The White Knight 
“set’s and betrayed the Earl, 
James Macthomas. Ireland appears 
to have been always the same. 

Part of the Carew Manuscripts 
is taken up with the details of the 
intrigues between the Irish and the 
Court of Spain. That the former 
did not keep faith with each other 
is sufficiently proved. The follow- 
ing from Sir Henry Sidney’s rela- 
tion of his public services affords, 
amongst interesting circumstances, 
some sickenmg details : 

“When I was but ten years of 
age, and awhile had been hench- 
man to King Henry VIII., I was 
by that most famous king put to his 
sweet son, Prince Edward, my most 
dear master, prince, and sovereign, 
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the first boy that ever he had ; my 
near kinswoman being his only 
nurse my father being his chamber- 
lain, my mother his governess, m. 
aunt by my mother’s side in suc 
lace as among meaner personages 
is called a dry nurse, for from the 
time he left sucking she continually 
lay in bed with him, so long as he 
remained in woman’s government. 
As that sweet prince grew in years 
and discretion so grew I in favour 
and liking of him, in such sort as by 
that time I was twenty-two years old 
he made me one of the four prin- 
cipal gentlemen of his bedchamber. 
hile I was present with him he 
would always be cheerful and plea- 
sant with me, and in my absence 
give me such words of praise as far 
exceeded my desert. Sundry times 
hebountifally rewarded me. Finally, 
he always made too much of me. 
Once he sent me into France, and 
once into Scotland. Lastly, not 
only to my own still-felt grief, but 
also to the universal woe of Eng- 
land, he died in my arms: within a 
while after whose death, and after 
I had spent some months in Spain, 
neither liking, nor liked as I had 
been, I fancied to live in Ireland, 
and to serve as Treasurer, and had 
the leading both of horsemen and 
footmen, and served as ordinarily 
with them as any other private cap- 
tain did there, under my brother-in- 
law, the Earl of Sussex, where I 
served during the reign of Queen 
Mary and one year after ; in which 
time I had four sundry times, as by 
letters patent yet appeareth, the 
government of that country by the 
name of Lord Justice; thrice by 
commission out of England, and 
once by choice of that country ; 
such was the great favour of that 
Queen to me, and good liking of the 
people of me. 

**In the first journey that the 
Earl of Sussex made, which was a 
long, a great, and an honourable 
one, against James Mack O’Nell, a 
mighty captain of Scots, whom the 
Earl of Sussex, after a good fight 
made with him, defeated, and chased 
him with slaughter of a great num- 
ber of his best men, I there fought 
and killed him with my own hand, 
who thought to have overmatched 
me. Some more blood I drew, 
though I cannot brag that I lostany. 
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** The second journey the Earl of 
Sussex made into those quarters of 
Ulster he sent me and others into 
the island of hlyns, where be- 
fore, in the time of Sir James Crofts’ 
deputation, Sir Raulf Bagnall, Ce p- 
tain Cuff, and others sent by him 
landed, little to their advantage, for 
there were they hurt and taken, and 
the most of their men that landed 
either killed or taken; but we landed 
more politicly and safely, and en- 
cam in the isle until we had 
spoiled the same, all mankind, corn, 
and cattle in it. 

“Sundry times during my fore- 
said governments I had sundry 
skirmishes with the rebels, always 
with victory, namely one, and that 
a great one, which was at the very 
time that Calais was lost. I (the 
same time being Christmas holidays, 
upon the sudden), invaded Firkaol, 
otherwise called O’Meloyes’ country, 
the very receptacle of all the rebels, 
burned and wasted the same, and in 
my return homewards was fought 
withal by the rebels the O’Conors, 
O’Mores, and O’Meloyes, and the 
— of Mack Gochigan; albeit 

e in person was with me in that 
skirmish, I received in a frieze jerkin 
(though armed under it) four or five 
Irish arrows. Some blood I drew 
with my own hands, but my men 
beat the rebels well, and truly I 
went through their s (passes), 
straights, and wo lustily, and 
killed as many of them as saved not 
their lives by running away ; among 
whom the chief captain, called Cal- 
logh U’ Meloy, was one, and his head 
brought me by an English gentle- 
man and a good soldier, called 
Robert Cowley. I tarried and en- 
camped in that country till 1 had 
cut down and enlarged divers long 
and straight paces (passes), whereby 
the country ever since hath been 
moreobedientandcorrigible. Some- 
what more I did; and I received 
from the Queen comfortable and 
thankful letters, signed with her 
own hand, which 1 have yet to 
show ; and when I was sent to her 
(as I was once or twice) most gra- 
ciously she would accept me and 
my service, and honourably speak 
of the same, yea, and reward me. 

The rest of my life is, with an over- 
long precedent discourse, in part 
manifested to you, which I humbly 
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and heartily desire you to accept in 
good — Some things written 
may haply be misplaced or mis- 
timed, for help had I none, either 
of any other man, or note of mine, 
but only such help as my old mother 
memory afforded me out of her 
store. But this, to your little com- 
fort, I cannot omit, that whereas 
my father had but one son, and he 
of no great proof, being twenty-four 
= of age at his death, and I 

aving three sons, one of excellent 
= proof, the second of great good 

ope, and the third not to be de- 
ngs of, but very well to be liked, 
if I die to-morrow next I should 
leave them worse than my father 
left me by twenty thousand pounds, 
and I am now fifty-four years of 
age, toothless, and trembling, being 
five thousand pounds in debt, yea, 
and thirty thousand pounds worse 
than I was at the death of my most 
dear king and master, King Edward 
the VI. Ihave not of the Crown 
of England of my own getting so 
much ground as I can cover with 
my foot. All my fees amount not 
to one hundred marks a year. I 
never had since the Queen’s reign 
any extraordinary aid by licence, 
forfeit, or otherwise ; and yet for 
all that was done, and somewhat 
more than here is written, I cannot 
obtain to have in fee farm one hun- 
dred pounds a year, already in my 
own possession, paying the rent. 
Dura est conditio servorum.” 

Sir Henry Sydney, we are told 
by the editors, “ was succeeded in 
the deputyship by Sir William 
Drury, President of Munster, who 
entered on his office 14th September, 
1578. The Carew Papers furnish 
very little information of his pro- 
ceedings. The rebellion of Desmond 
is passed over with the slightest and 
scantiest notice. But the account 
furnished by the Deputy and Sir 
Edward Fyton of their visit to 
Munster and the west of Ireland in 
the autumn of the same year is not 
without interest. The chief diffi- 
culty with which the new Deputy 
had to contend was to be found in 
the disputes and disaffection of the 
Desmonds, now anxiously expect- 
ing, more than ever, encouragement 
from Spain, and watching a favour- 
able opportunity for throwing off 
the authority of England. Irritated 
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the assistance rendered to the 
nited Provinces by Elizabeth, 
Philip IT. had resolved to retaliate 
by lending aid to the rebellious 
Irish. Gregory XIII. was not un- 
willing to help a confederacy which 
had for its object the recovery to the 
Church of its lost dominions, and 
the temporal punishment of those 
who utterly despised his spiritual 
censures. As might be expected, 
the war in Ireland assumed a re- 
ligious aspect. The government of 
Ireland had to contend not only 
against those who hated the do- 
m n‘on of the stranger, but against 
those also who cloaked their dis- 
affection under the more specious 
retext of religioustoleration. Chiefs 
ike Desmond and Turlough Lynagh, 
who had never before shown any 
great zeal for the Church or for the 
restoration of the ancient faith, now 
learned to treat the Papal emissaries, 
of whom Dr. Saunders was the most 
conspicuous, with more than usual 
reverence. The cause of Irish in- 


dependence became inextricably in- 
terwoven with the Papal supremacy 
and the restoration of the old reli- 
gion ; and English rulers incurred 
the odium of despising the rights of 


conscience, even when they sought 
to insist upon nothing more than 
obedience to the law, and to mete 
out even handed justice to the op- 
pressed. Though the tenant farmers 
_aud all the industrious classes in 
Ireland had for years groaned under 
a system which Jaid them open to 
every kind of exaction and oppres- 
sion on the part of their native chiefs 
and captains, they could not under- 
stand that their truest interests were 
identical with those of their con- 
quevors. Confining their views only 
t the present, they failed to appre- 
ciate the fact—naturaliy enough— 
that for them all progress and all 
improvement were only compatible 
with obedience to that rule which, 
if it brought the people, brought 
their chiefs also, under submission 
to the same equal and inflexible 
laws. So they preferred to hoist 
the Pope’s banner and welcome the 
dictation of Spain, in the hopes of 
delivering themselves from the rule 
of Elizabeth, improvident of the 
future and careless of the conse- 
quences. 


** As the English rulers could not 
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entirely disengage their cause from 
its religious aspect, they were ex- 

d to the temptation of confound- 
ing rebellion with an adherence to 
Popery. Many of the deputies 
shared with their contemporaries 
across the Channel an abhorrence of 
the Roman Catholic faith as the main 
cause of disloyalty—as the active in- 
centive to all the political troubles of 
thetimes. They thought that if sub- 
mission to Papal domination, and the 
promoters of it, were weakened and 
disabled, the cause of law and order 
must necessarily prevail ; and in this 
view they were supported by the 
Protestant bishops and clergy, the 
more influential of whom were En- 
glishmen like themselves, and pos- 
sessed by the same ideas. ihus their 
grea'est efforts were devoted to the 
suppression of Popery in its most 
public and objectionable forms. A 
compulsory respect to Protestantism 
was to be exacted from those who 
utterly hated it. In Sir William 
Drury’s journey to Munster, among 
numerous instances of vigour, pru- 
dence, and moderation in dealing 
with the disaffected, and in suppres- 
sing disorders displayed by him, in 
common with many Irish deputies, 
the following incidents are recorded, 
apparentiy not without satisfac- 
tion :— 

** © Understanding of a notable 
idol or image of St. Sunday or St. 
Dominick, whereunto great offerings 
were made by night every Sunday 
and holiday, because time served not 
for us to stay for the searching of it 
out, we left commission with the 
bishop, the mayor, and other discreet 
persons, to inquire and search for 
the same, who within two days after 
our departure laboured so diligently, 
though it were caretully shifted out 
of the way, as they found it, and 
burat it at the High Cross openly, 
the Bishop himself putting fire there- 
unto, not without great lamenting of 
the people.’ 

* And again :—‘ Having had no- 
notice from our very good lord the 
Bishop of Ossory, that not only the 
chiefest men of that town, as for 
the most part they are bent to 
Popery, refused obstinately to come 
to the church, and that they could 
by no means be brought to hear the 
divine service there with their wives 
and families (as by her Majesty’s 
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injunctions they are bound to do), 
but that also almost all the churches 
and chapels, or chancels within that 
his diocese were utterly ruined and 
decayed, and that neither the parish- 
ioners nor others that are bound to 
repair them and set them up could 
by any means be won or induced so 
to do—we therefore directed forth 
commission to our said very good 
the Bishop and others, principal 
gentlemen, such as he thought meet 
to nominate and appoint, authorising 
them either to compel such as ought 
to do it to repair and build them 
in such sort as God’s glory and divine 
service be, according to her Majesty’s 
injunctions, duly celebrate and ex- 
ercised ; or else, in case they should 
refuse or obstinately deny the per- 
forming of their duties in that behalf, 
that then they should take their dis- 
tresses so refusing, and with the 
money thereof growing, after orderly 
and due warning and praising (ap- 
praising) thereof, to set in hand 
theselves the reparation and building 
of such churches or chancels as they 
whose distresses they shall have 
taken are bound to repair. And 
before our departure out of the town, 
we bound before us in recognisance [8] 
of £40 ster. a-piece the chief men 
of the town, such as his lordship 
nominate unto us, that they and 
their wives should duly every Sunday 
and holiday frequent the church, 
and hear divine service therein.’ 

** Readers well acquainted with 
the superstition of the times, a vice 
from which none were entirely free, 
will be less astonished at the De- 
puty’s notions of natural justice 
as exhibited in the following quo- 
tation :' — 

** «The jail being full, we caused 
sessions immediately to begin, and 
continued them not only all the time 
of our abode there (which was till 
the Monday next), but also some 
while after our departure thence by 
commissioners remaining behind 
there, during which were executed 
in all to the number of thirty-six 
persons, among which some good 
ones : two for treason, a blackmoor, 
and two witches, by natural law, for 
that we found no law to try them by 
in this realm,’ ” 

Sir William Pelham succeeded 


1 Vol, 11. p. 144; Carew MS. 628, f. 389 b. 
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on the death of Sir William Drury, 
at Waterford in October, 1579. He 
had been lieutenant of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ordnance, and had been 
sent to Ireland in August of the 
same year, with orders to take 
charge of the English bands ap- 
a to guard the English Pale. 

e so ingratiated himself with the 
council that his speedy promotion 
resulted. His letter book, among 
the Carew MSS., enables the reader 
to trace the proceedings in his 
career with minuteness. Wearetold: 

** One of the first acts of the new 
Lord Justice was to appoint the 
Earl of Ormond Governor of Mun- 
ster. The choice might appear to 
be justified by the unsettled condi- 
tion of that province and the great 
influence of Ormond; but in this 
choice Pelham departed from the 
olicy of Sydney. Too powerful 
or subjects, too unpopular among 
the English as well as the na- 
tive Irish nobility to be rulers, 
the Butlers were always a thorn and 
a perplexity to the English Deputy. 
They could not be neglected or 
thwarted with importunity. A real 
or supposed affront raised up for 
them a host of irritated complainants 
in the English court, and the un- 
happy Deputy found his motives 
maligned and his conduct misrepre- 
sented by the partisans of the Or- 
monds, who poured into willing ears, 
behind his back, every sort of ca- 
lumny, and impregnated the very 
atmosphere with suspicion. Nor 
could he, on the other hand make a 
friend of the Ormonds, or advance 
them to dignity and employment, 
without failing to discover that in- 
stead of gaining a friend he had 
found a master ; without strengthen- 
ing his authority, he had weakened 
it, as Pelham did in this instance, by 
jealousies and suspicions. The Des- 
monds, ripe for rebellion, wanted no 
further pretext for sedition than their 
constitutional and hereditary hatred 
of the Butlers ; whilst the latter, not 
a whit behind the former in antipa- 
thy for their ancient rivals, were not 
slow in making the best of their pre- 
sent opportunity, or over anxious to 
be too conciliatory. After a short 
and impatient parley, both chiefs 
threw away the scabbard. On the 
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4th of November, just a month after 
his appointment, Pelham wrote to 
the Queen : ‘ Desmond has been pro- 
claimed a traitor. Ormond has al- 
ready drawn blood, and kindled fire 
in the midst of Desmond’s country. 
Lhave left the prosecution of the war 
to him.” 

**It is not my purpose to enter 
into the details . this oe or 
to pursue it step by step. e part 
played in it by the celebrated Dr. 

nders, is the the most interesting, 
and, in many respects, the most 
instructive : 

“** All obstinate Papists,’ wrote 
Pelham to the Queen, within seven 
weeks after Ormond’s appointment, 
‘ wish well to the rebels, in respect 
that the Pope’s banner is displayed, 
and a government expected that shall 
settle them in their religion. So is 
it generally given out in all parts 
that a wonderful navy is prepared 
in Italy, under the conduction of 
Romans, a and Spaniards, 
to come to the relief of the Papists 
here ; and that the preparation of 
munition and furniture for the war 
is infinite, and likewise of victual, 
especially wine, corn, oil, rice, and 
such like, at the equal charges of 
the King of Spain and the Bishop of 
Rome. And albeit the bruit be likely 
to be vain, both for the extreme 
charge of bringing an army from such 
remote parts, and that your Majesty 
doth not advertise of any sach inten- 
tion, yet are your subjects here much 
led with this opinion, because it is 
— ed and preached by Doctor 

ders, who setteth out the abund- 
ance of treasure that is coming, and 
the reward appointed for such as 
shall join in this holy action (for so 
he termeth it), and that he threat- 
eneth ruin unto the rest, and maketh 
Desmond believe that Munster is his 
ragep, and Ulster appointed unto 
ur Lenoughe ; for confirma- 
tion f one Lincius, an Italian 
legate, is expected to come from 
Rome, as is discovered by such fol- 
lowers ot Tyrone as are at the devo- 
tion of your Knight Marshal.’” 

Whatever may be thought of the 
Queen's advisers, there can be no 
doubt (as observed by the editors 
of these papers), that there was a 
sincere desire on the part of Her 
Majesty to adopt pacificatory mea- 
sures : 
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“€ More than one instance may be 
roduced of the impatience felt by 
er officers, both at home and in 

Ireland, at what they considered 
her unbecoming and dangerous in- 
dulgence to her contumacious sub- 
jects. It has been seen how Pelham 
ineurred her displeasure by pro- 
claiming Desmond a traitor, though 
of his guilt there could be little 
uestion. Shortly after we find Sir 
icholas Maltby writing to Burgh- 
ley: ‘Some do think there (i.e., 
the Queen in England) that 1 do 
use the sword too much. If her 
Majesty do not use her sword more 
sharply, she will lose both sword and 
realm.’ 1t may be thought that, as 
Lord Gray had the reputation of 
being more than usually strict and 
severe, he would have been more 
inclined to follow out those parts of 
his instructions which coincided 
with his own inclinations and have 
overlooked those which inculcated 
moderation and forbearance. In 
the Carew Papers there is no indi- 
cation of the tyranny or barbarity 
sometimes charged on the memory 
of this nobleman ; nor does the ac- 
eusation appear to have arisen from 
any unnecessary harshness dis- 
layed by him towards the native 
rish, lt is rather to be attributed 
to the firmness and impartiality 
with which he carried out his in- 
structions in not allowing offenders 
of high place or authority to escape 
unpunished. Of the state of Ire- 
land at his arrival, a brief account 
may be seen in the notes of Sir 
Nicholas Maltby. Although Pel- 
ham had done much towards sup- 
ression in Munster, and oa 
ast that in Leinster ‘there had 
not been one string out of tune,’ 
yet formidable difficulties awaited 
the landing of the new deputy. All 
the realm in the expressive words 
of Sir Nicholas Maltby, ‘ was in a 
general uproar.’ Turlough Lynagh, 
in the north, stood upon ‘ doubtful 
terms,’ watching his opportunity. 
His pride aud importance had been 
greatly increased of late by his 
marriage with a daughter of the 
Earl of Argyle. The Pale had 
broken outinto rebellion. But this 
was not the only or the greatest 
evil. Whilst it was comparatively 
easy to put down rebellion, to scat- 
ter and disunite its leaders, success 
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to have no effect in dimi- 
nishing the source out of which re- 
bellion sprung. As the Irish chiefs 
declined in number and power, as 
they ceased to exercise authority 
over their followers, religion sup- 
plied the disaffected with a firmer 
unity and a strength more eompact. 
The priest prevailed where the chief 
was powerless. ‘This realm,’ says 
the sameenergetic and clear-headed 
officer, ‘ was never so dismembered, 
owing to the quarrel upon religion. 
Heretofore much dissension has 
arisen upon private quarrels, but 
now they have converted all their 
private quarrels to a general matter 
of religion. This rebellion is so 
general that the best cannot be 
made to do anything against the 
rebellious Papists.’ 

** The letters and libels scattered 
about Ireland at the time are an in- 
dex of the state of feeling then rife 
among the people. In a pamphlet 
published at Waterford by a De- 
vonshire man of the name of Eve it 
was boldly stated that, in a con- 
ference between the the three 
powers, the Pope had agreed to fur- 
nish 10,000 foot and 1,000 horse, 
the King of Spain 15,000 foot and 
1.500 horse, the Duke of Florence 
8,000 foot and 100 horse for the 
conquest of Ireland. It went on 
to say.—*That his Holiness, as 
Sovereign Lord of the island, will 
grant to the noblemen Catholic of 
the country to make election of [a| 
Catholic lord of the island, who, 
with his authority of the See Apos- 
tolic, shall be declared King, pro- 
vided always that he shall be always 
obedient and faithful to the See 
Apostolic, as the Catholic kings 
have done until the time of their 
last Hen That the Queen Eliza- 
beth shall be declared a wrongful 
detainer, and unable to hold the 
kingdom, for being born of unlaw- 
ful marriage, and also that she is 
an heretic. That the goods of the 
churches shall be returned out of 
the hands of those which occupy 
them, and that good and wise men 
of the country should be created 
bishops and abbots, and such like, 
who, with the example of their life 
and with preaching, may reduce 
the ple to the religion. That 
the King of Spain shall not pretend 
anything otherwise than to make 
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league and alliance, if he will, with 
the King so to be chosen, to the 
end that being joined together 
they may take order upon the mat- 
ters of the island of Flanders. That 
the Q[ueen] of S{eots} shall be set 
at liberty, and helped again to her 
own kingdom, if she had need. 
That his Holiness will treat with 
the French King to the end that 
neither Monsieur nor his brother 
shall help the Queen nor Flemings 
against Spain. That the bull of 
excommunication which Pius Quin- 
tus, of happy memory, did give 
out against the same Queen shall 
be published in every church and 
Christian court. Thatthe Catholic 
Englishmen be received into the 
army, and convenient pay given 
them, according to the qualities of 
the persons.—These articles were 
brought by the Prince of Condy to 
-. Queen's Majesty and her Coun- 
c 


“Tt may be said that these were 
no more than wild and idle rumours 
devoid of all foundation—the in- 
ventions of political enemies de- 
vised for the purpose of inflaming 
the hatred of the country against 
the Spaniard. That they fell in 
with the general temper of the 
times, and found ready credence in 
Ireland, is clear m various 
authorities, and not the least from 
the correspondence of Viscount 
Baltinglas. In a letter to Ormond, 
of the 27th July, 1580, he writes : 
—‘The highest power on earth 
doth command us to take the 
sword, and (seeing it cannot better 
be) to fight and defend ourselves 
against traitors and rebels, which 
do seek only the murdering of souls, 
he is no Christian man that will not 
obey. Questionless, it is no great 
want of knowledge, and more of 
grace, to think and believe that a 
woman, uncapax of all holy orders, 
should be the supreme governor of 
Christ’s Church; a thing that 
Christ did not grant unto his own 
mother. If the Queen’s pleasure 
be, as you allege, to minister jus- 
tice, it were time to begin; for in 
this 20 years past of her reign we 
have seen more damnable doctrine 
maintained, more oppression of 

r subjects, under pretence of 
justice, within the land, than ever 
we read or heard (sinee England 
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first received the faith) done by 
Christian princes. You counsel me 
to remain quiet, and you will be 
occupied in persecuting the poor 
members of Christ. I would you 
should learn and consider by what 
means your predecessor came up 
to be Earl of Ormond. Truly you 
should find that it Thomas Beekett, 
Bishop of Canterbury, had never 
suffered death in the defence of 
the Church, Thomas Butler, alias 
Becket, had never been Earl of 
Ormond.’” 

The instructions of Arthur, Lord 
Gray, the Deputy spoken of in the 
above extract, on his appointment 
in 1580, were precise : 

** They are noticeable as showing 
the inflexible resolution of Eliza- 
beth to have her authority re- 
spected. But whilst insisting that 
rebellion should not be encouraged 
by false hopes, or by making a re- 
turn to grace and favour too easy, 
the Queen was not unmindful of 
mercy. Among other injunctions, 
it is set down by her Majesty that, 
as her subjects of ‘ that country- 
birth’ had conceived that she enter- 
tained a determination to cast them 
out, and plant English subjects in 
their place, the Deputy should use 
his best eudeavours to remove ‘ that 
false impression.’ He is enjoined 
to have ‘an especial care,’ as she 
proceeds to say, ‘that by the op- 
preemies and insolencies of the sol- 

iers our good subjects may not be 
alienated from us. Make this our 
care known by proclamation, and 
see the offenders severely punished, 
without sparing captains or head 
officers. —Grant neither pardon nor 
protection but upon some great 
cause of importance.’ ” 

Yet Gray was not more success- 
ful than his predecessors in subdu- 
ing the distractions of this un- 
happy country, and sued to be re- 
called : 

“The choice of England was al- 
ways distracted between rulers of 
too much severity and too much 
laxity. It was hard to find the 
happy medium. Men of the latter 
stamp succeeded better with the 
Irish, but were more suspected and 
hampered at home. Men like Gray, 
of sterner mould, though they might 
satisfy Elizabeth and her Council 
for a time, fell by the intrigues of 
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the enemies they had raised up by 
their own severity. And such was 
the fate of Gray. 

**The Carew Papers do not fur- 
nish much information as to Gray’s 
administration. He is more fa- 
vourably known to history for his 
patronage of the poet Spenser, 
whose name, with those of his 
friends Lodowick Briskett and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, occurs more than 
once in the course of these pages, 
chiefly in connexion with Munster. 
The poet’s grant of 3,026 acres of 
the forfeited property of the Des- 
monds in the county of Cork is well 
known. It is not so well known 
that he was deputy to Briskett, the 
Clerk of the Council, who had a 
salary of £20 sterling per annum, 
and in 1585 was appointed registrar 
in the Chancery of Ireland.” 

Sir John Perrot, who had distin- 
guished himself some wpa before 
in the government of Munster, suc- 
ceeded Lord Gray. His knowledge 
appeared to point him out as fit to 
carry out a scheme of colonisation 
which now took possession of the 
Government. 574,628 acres of land 
having fallen into its hands of Des- 
mond’s. After giving the details of 
this scheme, the editor observes :— 

“There were two blots in this 
scheme, to say the least, either of 
which could not fail endangering 
its ultimate success, Not only was 
all due provision for the native 
Irish overlooked, but every precau- 
tion was taken to separate their in- 
terests from those of the new set- 
tlers, and alienate the two classes 
as widely as possible. The new- 
comers were forbidden to let any 

rtion of their lands to the Irish. 

eirs female were on no account 
to intermarry except with persons 
born of English parentage. In no 
family were ‘ mere Irish’ to be re- 
tained. In short, the entire settle- 
ment was to take up the position of 
a hostile element among a hostile 
population. By what method such 
regulations could be carried out it is 
not easy to understand, Even if 
‘the gentlemen undertakers’ could 
bring over from England the requir- 
ed number of farmers, freeholders, 
and servants, of skilled or unskilled 
workmen, it is clear that these new 
settlers would not undertake drud- 
gery they had traversed so many 
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miles from home to escupe. What 
inducement could they have for 
abandoning their native country if 
their new condition was to be as 
laborious and servile as before? 
Moreover, it is certain that in many 
instances the undertakers obtained 
large portions of forfeited lands 
without ever distinctly intending to 
fulfil the conditions annexed to their 
grants in some cases, without a pos- 
sibility of doing soin others. Farm- 
ers, tenants, and skilled labourers 
were not to be procured, orsoon grew 
sick of their employment and re- 
turned Competition among the 
undertakers, as they were called, 
exhausted the labour-market. The 
promises of protection on the part of 
the government were scantilly ful- 
filled or altogether neglected. Men 
could not farm and be soldiers at 
the same time; whilst the hatred 
felt by the native population for 
the new-comers, and the encroach- 
ments of the latter on the lands of 
the protected and loyal Irish, gave 
birth to innumerable disputes. 
Therefore, whilst the Irish of Mun- 
ster grew ‘infinitely discontented,’ 
to use the phrase of Sir George 
Carew, ‘since the traitors’ om 
were divided amongst the under- 
takers,’ the undertakers grew 
weary and discourged, neglected 
their estates, or made grants con- 
trary to their engagements to the 
Trish. 

As such grants were irregular, 
they seem to have lent strength to 
a practice which is at this moment 
attracting general attention, and is 
of far more ancient date than is 
generally supposed,—I mean the 
practice of yearly tenancies. Leases 
for a term of years are a late im- 
portation into Ireland, and are due 
to its English rulers, I believe, ex- 
clusively. Originally the tenant, 
cena to the capricious and in- 
detinite exactions of his lord, se- 
cured his freedom by a precarious 
occupation, which he mizht aban- 
don at the year’s end if his lord 
was too exacting and too tyrannical. 
This was his sole precaution against 
oppression. 

“The churl and Irish peasant,” 
says Justice Saxey in a memorial 
addressed to Sir Thomas Egerton, 
Keeper of the Great Seal, in 1597, 
* by whom the lord and chief gen- 
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tleman doth live, is apt to follow 
his lord in all rebellion and mis- 
chief; and the reason is, that the 
Irish tenants have their estates but 
from year to year, or at most for 
three years, in regard of which 
short and weak states, they have 
not any care to make any strong or 
defensible buildings or houses ; to 
plant or enclose ; in want whereof 
they lie open to spoil, and them- 
selves more apt to rebellion, when 
they possess nothing whichthey may 
not with ease carry or drive away,or 
convert into money; and hereof 
it cometh that one rascal rebel will 
in one night burn all the towns in a 
country. And therefore it were most 
necessary that the Irish lords of lands 
and tenements should be ordered 
to make no less states than for 
twenty-one years or three lives, in 
which all rents and services agreed 
upon should be reserved and men- 
tioned, and thereby all other un- 
reasonable exactions now imposed 
upon them should be cut off; and 
then the tenants would be encou- 
raged to build strongly, to plant, and 
to enclose ; and, in regard of a good 
state in a living whereon he hath 
bestowed cost, would give his lord 
leave to purchase the gallows, and 
betake himself to his husbandry.” 
And then he proceeds :—‘‘ Where 
divers Englishmen have been lately 
murthered and spoiled, by reason 
they have so singled their dwellings 
that they lie open to the malefactor, 
without ability of defence or mutual 
succour to be ministered by the one 
to the other, it were necessary that 
all English inhabitants should be 
drawn into a near neighbourhood of 
twenty households at the least, in 
such place and places as certain per- 
sons thereto authorised should think 
meet ; and none not inhabiting in a 
castle to be suffered to dwell out of 
such neighbourhood; and that the 
same neighbourhood so inhabiting 
together shall, within a certain time 
to them prefixed, enclose all their 
dwellings with a great deep trench 
and quickset, if may be, only leaving 
two places of ingress and egress, 
where shall be strong gates, to be 
shut every night, whereby them- 
selves and their cattle shall be in 


better safety from thief and wolf.” 
To return to the Lord Deputy 
Perrot. He succeeded (we are told) 





“ with no better success than Gray 
in averting the calumnies of evil 
to and avoiding the Queen’s 
Selanne. A Welshman by birth, 
he was more than ordinarily fiery 
and choleric, even for a Welshman ; 
and this defect-of temper, fatal in a 
governor, above allin an Irish Depu- 
ty, was aggravated not only 5! vexa- 
tion and disappointment, but by 

hysical sufferings. He was affected 
yy weakness in the stomach, and 
swellings in the leg; worst af all, 
by the stone. He had consented 
much against his will to accept the 
government of Ireland, out of com- 
pliance with the Queen’s wishes, and 
with a distinct promise on her part 
that she deal tam 0 tut a 
all sinister reports against him. He 
suspected, justly or otherwise, that 
he was not weil used. His letters 
are full of complaints wrung out of 
him — ae - a y 
anguish e hour: and, if report 
may be. trusted, his senatad 
though in the most forvible, were 
not always expressed in the most 
courtly language. It was easy for 
his enemies to exaggerate what 
he uttered; the irascible character 
of the man lent an air of probability 
to their calumnies. It was easier for 
them to accuse than for him to apolo- 
gise satisfactorily. Besides, in his 
grief and his impatience, Sir John 
forgot the Deputy in the Welshman. 
On one occasion he sent a challenge 
to Sir Richard Bingham, Governor 
of Connaught, for some real or 
imaginary affront; at another he 
knocked down the Marshal, Sir 
Nicholas Bagenall, in a fit of anger, 
as he sat at the council table. 

“It is ible that the Queen, 
knowing man and his worth, 
might have overlooked his offences, 
notwithstanding these blemishes, 
had not his enemies, of whom Sir 
Richard Bingham seems to have 
becn one of the foremost, concocted 
an absurd accusation of his failing to 
punish a foolish Irishman of the 
name of O’Rourke. This madman 
had made a wooden image of the 
Queen, which he tied to a horse’s 
tail and dragged through the dirt, 
to the great amusement of the 

kerue and idle horseboye. 
Perrot returned to die in the Tower, 
aud was succeeded by Sir Wilham 
Fitzwilliam, in June 1588.” 
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We now come to Fitzwilliam’s 
administration, which was contem- 
poraneous with the coming of the 
ever-memorable Spanish Armada. 
This event was regarded with hope- 
ful interest by large numbers of 
the Irish people. The result we 
all know, and one of the editors ob- 
serves :— 

The cruelties inflicted on the un- 
happy Spaniards, who were tortured 
and put to death without mercy, 
alike by their natural enemies the 
English, and by their disappointed 
confederates among the Irish, filled 
all hearts with dismay. ‘There is 
no rebellion in all this realm; wrote 
Sir George Carew to Sir Francis 
Walsingham, ‘so much terror pre- 
vails.’ The formidable energy of 
Spain was exhausted in this one 
effort, and though men could not 
for a time realise the fact, though 
occasional demonstrations of pre- 
parations filled their minds with 
alarm, as if the formidable carcase 
would revive and terrify the earth as 
before, the disquiet was only momen- 
tary. The reports of the coming of 
the Spaniards grew less and less, un- 
til they to inspire dread in 
the st or hopes in the con- 
quered Irish.” 


From this period the Carew 
MSS. are principally occupied with 


his correspondence, often formal, 
and affording little insight into the 
history of the country. There is, 
however, some interesting corres- 
pondence with her Majesty's minis- 
ters, and more notably with Sir 
Walter Raleigh, with whom Carew 
was on intimate terms. This was 
during the period that Raleigh stood 
high in the Queen’s favour. 
Treland, following its unhappy 
fortunes, is proved throughout this 
correspondence to have been a thorn 
to the Queen and those who ruled 
under her, and the source of endless 
misunderstandings, mistakes, and 
misgovernment. ‘Ihe advisers of 
Elizabeth grew old and tired of the 
task, and we are told that :— 
“She herself, no longer in the 
flower of her age, might justly have 
abandoned the thankless task of go- 
verning a people who rewarded her 
efforts with ingratitude and re- 
bellion. Careless of purchasing 
peace at the cost of their eventual 
suffering, she might have left to her 
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successor the task of pacifying or 
abandoning Ireland. But these were 
not a Tudor’s notions of duty, nor 
had God sent her to rule in this 
fashion, Not bating a jot of her 
high spirit, she wrote to Ormond, 
who had been appointed Lieutenant 
on the death of De Burgh, in the 
following royal strain :— 

‘* We are not so alienated from 
hearkening to such submission as 
may tend to the sparing of effusion 
of Christian blood, but that we can 
be content, in imitation of God Al- 
mighty (whose minister we are here 
on earth, and who forgiveth all 
sins), to receive the penitent and 
humble submission of those traitors 
that pretend to crave it; wherein 
we doubt not but you, that are of 
noble blood and birth, will so carry 
all things in the manner of your 
proceedings as our [honour] may be 
specially regarded and preserved in 

your actions, seeing you do know 
that you now represent our own 
person, and have to do with inferior 
people and base rebels, to whose 
submission if we in substance shall 
be content to condescend, we will 
look to have the same implored in 
such reverent form as becometh our 
vassals and such heinous offenders 
to use, with bended knees and 
hearts humbled ; not as if one prince 
did treat with another upon even 
terms of honour or advantage, in 
using words of peace or war, but of 
rebellion in them and meer in us; 
for rather than ever it appear 
to the world that in any such sort 
we will give way to any of their 
pride, we will cast off either sense 
or feeling of pity or compassion, 
and upon what price soever prose- 
cute them to the last hour.” 

Her energy was not confined to 
words. Undaunted by tidings of 
il - success and mismanagement 
which reached her ears, especially 
the inglorious and disastrous defeat 
of her Marshal, Sir Henry Bagnall, 
at Blackwater, she levied new troops, 
she sent over additional supplies 
of provisions and ammunition, and 
raised her establishment in Ireland 
to a permanent force of 1,300 horse 
and 16,000 toot.” 

The more immediate preface to 
the ‘‘Carew Correspondence” is 
contained in the following interest- 
ing particulars from the close of 
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Mr. Brewer's very lucid introduc- 
tion :— 

“Charles Lord Mountjoy was 
appointed Deputy, and arrived in 
Ireland on the 24th February, 1600. 
Sir George Carew was at the same 
time nominated Governor of Mun- 
ster. Apparently the inferior in 
command, Carew, was, in fact, the 
superior. He enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the Queen ; and, what was 
more important, he had the unde- 
viating support and ardent friend- 
ship of Sir Robert Cecil, who never 
omitted any opportunity of reeom- 
mending Carew to his sovereign, 
magnifying his services and far- 
thering his wishes, let the sacrifice 
be what it might. Sir Robert has 
been set down by the historians of 
the period, and in popular estima- 
tion, as the very antithesis to 
Essex. He is represented as cold, 
subtle, and intriguing, as devoid of 
generosity and of natural affection : 
and the eulogists of Lord Bacon 
have not failed to exalt their fa- 
vourite at the expense of his less 
brilliant relative. But under a re- 
serve which was necessary in a 
great minister—still more in one 
surrounded by watchful and in- 
triguing rivals—Cecil concealed a 
heart susceptible of the warmest at- 
tachments. His large, liquid, lus- 
trous eyes—absorbing, as it were, 
the whole of his countenance, and 
fascinating the spectator—were a 
sure and unerring index of the 
ardent and romanticaffections which 
long training and strong self-pos- 
session had alone enabled him to 
control. The delicate susceptibili- 
ties of the man and his exquisite 
tenderness are manifest in the cor- 
respondence .between himself and 
his father. The letters of the old 
Lord Burghley to his son during his 
last sickness are not only full of 
of that fatherly affection which is 
sometimes rare in statesmen, and 
in his case not generally suspected, 
but they breathe a grave and gra- 
cious spirit, showing how much the 
love of both was mingled with mu- 
tual respect. The confidential letters 
preserved by Carew, and written by 
Sir Robert without disguise, present 
him in a new character. They are 
in many respects the most valuable, 
as they certainly are the most de- 
lightful portions of this correspond-- 
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ence. What the treasures at Hat- 
field may contain I know not; but 
certainly no letters of Cecil hitherto 
unpublished po him in 80 en- 
gaging a light as these; and in 
none, whilst throwing off the states- 
man, is the man himself so clearly 
presented to the reader. The envy 
aud evil designs he is supposed to 


have harboured towards his con- 
temporaries are here clearly shown 
to rest on no foundation. The 
truth appears to be that he won 
and held the highest post in the 


kingdom, and enjoyed the entire 
cauiienee of his sovereign, not 
only because he was far superior to 
all his rivals in real administrative 
— and aptitude for business, 

ut because that genius was at- 
tended with certain moral qualities 
ofahigh order. He had few friends, 
but those few entertained for him 
the warmest affection, and reposed 
in him the most unshaken confi- 
dence. 

**To return to Mountjoy. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties in 
which Elizabeth was now placed by 
the spreading of the rebellion, and 
still more by its effects on the sus- 
ceptible minds of the Irish as the 
cause of the Pope, the first care of 
the Queen was the defence of the 
Protestant religion. ‘We do re- 
commend unto your special care to 

reserve the true exercise of re- 
igion amongst our loving subjects ; 
and though the time doth not per- 
mit that you should now inter- 
meddle by any severity or violence 
in matters of religion until we have 
better established our power there 
to countenance your actions in that 
kind, yet we require you, both in 
your own house and in your ar- 
mies, to foresee that no neglect 
be used in that behalf.’ 

‘* How Mountjoy carried out his 
instructions will be seen in the 
orders issued by him to the arm 
when he assumed the command. 
A braver man, or one more chival- 
rous, was not then to be found. He 
was one of the few survivors of that 
noble band which, under Klizabeth, 
had raised this nation to an unpre- 
cedented height; one of those in 
whom the more sterling qualities of 
the English character were subli- 
mated and refined by that tinge of 
idealism which redeemed it from 
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the coarser materialism into which 
it was too apt to degenerate. The 
old spiritual element inherited from 
a past age had not yet wholly died 
out. The very first charge of 
Mountjoy to his officers is ‘ to see 
that Almighty God be duly served ; 
that sermons and morning and even- 
ing prayer be diligently frequented ; 
and those that often and wilfully 
absent themselves be duly pun- 
ished.” No man is to speak im- 
piously and maliciously ‘ against 
the Holy and Blessed Trinity,’ or 
contravene the known articles of 
the Christian faith on pain of death. 
Impiety, blasphemy, unlawful oaths, 
any irreligious act ‘to the deroga- 
tion of God's honour,’ is to be 
punished by fine or imprisonment, 
or whatever other penalty a court- 
martial shall think fit to award, as 
unbecoming the profession of a 
Christian anda soldier. The stronger 
and healthier faith of those times 
did not flinch from avowing that 
honour to God was no less the con- 
cern of a true subject than obedi- 
ence to the sovereign; nor would a 
court-martial have thought itself 
obliged to punish drunknenness and 
desertion, and leave profaneness 
and infidelity uncensured. 

“It is easy to guess from this 
one specimen the general character 
of the rest. They are as strict as 
the greatest soldier in this age or 
any other age could desire. After 
denouncing the penalty of death 
against those who drew their swords 
in private quarrels—one of the 
commonest acts of insubordina- 
tion in Ireland— banishment or 
imprisonment for acts of incon- 
tinence in officers or men—Mount- 
joy proceeds to enumerate under 
the same head a variety of crimes 
and misdemeanors; ¢.g., death 
to any man stealing her Ma- 
jesty’s stores, or for delivering a 
fort to the rebels, or making an 
ignominious compact with them, or 
abandoning his ensign, or sleeping 
on his post, or falling out of the 
ranks, or exceeding his furlough, 
* except he can prove he was stayed 
by the hand of God.’ Every soldier 
or officer found drunk is to be com- 
mitted to prison for the first offence ; 
for the second he shall forfeit two 
months’ pay if a common soldier, 
and if an officer he shall lose his 
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place. ‘ Every private soldier, upon 
pain of imprisonment, shall keep 
silence when the army is to take 
lodging, or when it is marching or 
imbattling, so as the officers may 
be heard. 

“The best comment on these 
orders will be found in a description 
of the state of thearmy a few months 
before, sent by Sir John Dowdall 
to Secretary Cecil. The whole 

per is remarkable for the clear 
msight it affords into the disorders 
of Ireland and their causes, but I 
am only now concerned with that 
portion of it which relates to the 
state of the soldiery. The writer 
puts the question, ‘Why are the 
forces so weak and poor? and his 
answer is, that one of the main 
causes is to be attributed to the 
electing of captains rather by fa- 
vour than desert ; for many are in- 
clined to dicing, wenching, and the 
like, and do not regard the wants 
of their soldiers, 

‘* Another cause, he adds, is that 
the soldiers do not ‘ meditate,’ that 
is, follow the fashions of the dis- 
armed companies that came out of 
Brittany and Picardy, ‘ desiring a 
scald rapier before a good sword, a 
pike without carettes or burgen- 
nett, a hagbutteer without a morion,’ 
Then follows the dilatory and inef- 
ficient supply of provisions and 
clothes. The victuals, he asserts, 
are many times corrupted ; the suit 
of clothes valued at 40s. is not 
worth half. Most part of the army 
seem ‘beggarly ghosts,’ fitter for 
their graves than to fight a prince’s 
battle; the report of which 80 
works in men’s minds ‘that they 
had as lief go to the gallows as to 
the Irish wars.’ He recommends 
that the old heavy musket should 
be replaced by ‘ cavilers’ of a mus- 
ket length and of less weight. The 
musket, with its necessary comple- 
ment of powder and lead, ‘doth 
clog and weary the bearer.’ 

“ Then, turning to the Irish and 
their successful resistance of the 
Queen’s authority, he examines the 
reasons why they are ‘so strong, 
so well armed, apparelled, victualled, 
and moneyed.’ The Irish soldier 
endures no wants; he makes his 
booty in all parts of the kingdom. 
He sells and resells the same plun- 
der four times in halfa year. The 
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army pays for what it takes; the 
Irish rebel does not ; and so long as 
there is a plough going, or cattle to 
be stolen, he will be able to main- 
tain himself, and keep the war 
afoot. 

“Finally, he explains what must 
seem a riddle to most men, how 
the Irish, without much trade, and 
with less commerce, were able to 
provide themselves with arms and 
ammunition. This evil arose, like 
the rest, from the inefficient pay 
and profession of the regular 
soldier. Some ‘Gray merchant’ 
or townsman was always at hand 
to buy his weapons. The sword, 
which he was ready to sell for 10s. 
or 12s., fetched among the rebels 
£3 or £4. A graven morion brought 
the same sum. The powder at 12d. 
a pound was resold for 3s. So the 
war fed itself, and England taught 
the Irish to fight, and supplied them 
with the means. 

**Carew adds to these another 
and a stronger reason,—old as the 
nation itself,—inwoven with the 
fibres of its growth, inexplicable to 
him as it is tomost English minds. 
‘The priests,’ he says, ‘have in 
their devilish doctrine so much 
epee amongst the people as for 
ear of excommunication very few 
dare serve against the rebels.’ And 
again, ‘ifthe Spaniards do come 
hither, I know no part of the king- 
dom that will hold for the Queen. 
For it is incredible to see how our 
nation and religion is maligned, and 
the awful obedience that all the 
whole kingdom stands in unto the 
Romish priests, whose excommuni- 
cations are of greater terror unto 
them than any earthly horror what- 
soever. They were the real go- 
vernors of Ireland. It rested with 
them whether it should be rebel- 
lious or obedient. The temporal 
sword was a weapon against the 
spiritual ; the visible has no terror 
compared with the invisible. What- 
ever else it may have taught men, 
that is the lesson Ireland has 
taught. So Mountjoy felt; so felt 
all his contemporaries. 

‘* But I must bring these remarks 
toaclose. It was well for Eliza- 
beth that two men placed in such a 
critical position as Mouatjoy and 
Carew could respect and appreciate 
each other. Carew, chouak nowin- 
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ally inferior in rank and authority, 
was in fact the superior, by the fa- 
vour of Cecil, and the icions 
of Elizabeth. And of this Mount- 
joy was well aware. At times 
there was danger of a collision be- 
tween them, the excessive fondness 
of Cecil for Carew leading him on 
more than one occasion to show a 
regard to the wishes and designs 
of his favourite which was denied 
to Mountjoy. The power of the 
secretary over both was great ; the 
greater as his influence over his 
aged mistress increased every day. 
Mountjoy, soon w of his post, 
like most of his predecessors, was 
anxious to return, but this did not 
suit the purposes or predilections 
of Cecil. This volume contains 
numerous letters of the intrigues 
set on foot by him to ensure the 
return of Carew, without awaken- 
ing the jealousy of Mountjoy. Nay 
more, to make it appear, if possi- 
ble, to the Queen, that Mountjoy 
himself desired it. How he suc- 
ceeded, how Elizabeth, worn with 
years, grew weary of the Insh 


war,—how at the very last she was 
willing to make terms with Tyrone 
{the rebel],—how the rebels fed 
themselves with fond hopes of her 
decease and help from Spain, must 
be told on a future occasion. 

‘* But I mast not take leave of this 
volume without pointing out to my 
readers some of the miscellaneous 
subjects touched w among its 
varied contents. These relate to 
the siege of Kinsale ; the introduc- 
tion of a new coinage for Ireland, 
and the prejudices with which it 
was regarded; the employment of 
Irish ae among the English 
troops ; their desire of foreign ser- 
vice; the manners of: Elizabeth’s 
courts ; the discontents among her 
courtiers ; the use of tobacco ; pro- 
ceedings against a band of false 
coiners in London; the execution 
of Biron in France ; and the valor- 
ous death of Owen M‘Egan, the 
Papal nuncio, who rushed upon his 
enemies with a sword in one hand 
= his breviary and beads in the 

er.” 


CONSTANCY. 


Ss constant waves upon the strand, 
Gver yielding to one command, 
Gn tidings from a loving Hand 


Ever resound. 


As fragrant hyacinthine bells, 
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Gach year dispense memorial spells : 
¥n some sweet grace which heaven foretells 
May I abound. 


3s stars revolve in heaven’s wide dome, 

nduring in their course, nor roam ; 

@o the right path that leadeth Home 
let me be found. 


H., P. 

















Ir was on a Sunday—a drowsy, 
lazy summer Sunday. That sort of 
day when all nature seems to have 
made up its mind to take a sleep. 
The leaves of the trees don’t loo 
as if they were stirred by even a 
faint vibration of the wind—the 
birds, the bees, the little creepin 
things are all tired and languid, 
and resting in their own little nooks 
somewhere, and poor, tired human 
nature would rest too if it could, 
would pause awhile in its onward 
course, and let sion, and grief, 
and pleasure, an pain, and joy, and 
sorrow go by awhile. Like a tired 
chiid, it wouldlike to lie down to rest 
from the struggle, and the toil of 
life, I think we have all this feel- 
ing: it comes upon us at times. 
Even the most successful amongst 
us wearies often with an immense 
weariness. ‘‘ We have sat longer 
at life’s feast than is good for us,” 
and we would fain arise and creep 
away to where the trees are sha- 
diest, and where there is silence 
and peace, and rest—where the 
s is green and mossy for us to 
y Our tired heads upon ; here with 
a sigh of relief, we would stretch 
out our world-worn limbs, and to 
our heavy eyelids would come that 
dreamless sleep to which there is 
no waking. 


“Tis hard to love—to unlove harder still ; 
Not so to die, and then perhaps forget.” 


I think it was some unexpressed 
feeling of this kind that filled Mrs. 
Greville’s mind on the Sunday to 
which I am now alluding. 

She has come downstairs to-day 
for the first time, and lies in her 
most artistic se on the sofa in 
the boudoir. She has had it drawn 
to the window, from which she can 
look out on to the terrace, with its 
broad flight of ateps leading to the 
oak walk, with its row of ancient 
trees standing like so many senti- 
nels on each side, and which give 
their name to the place. Trees 
which have stood there for cen- 
turies, and seen many a bonfire lit, 
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and many a rejoicing made for the 
Young Greville that was born, had 
seen the bride s come home, and 
had seen too many a Greville car- 
ried down that legis walk, and 
under the shade of their spreading 
branches, to be laid in the family 
churchyard. Fairoaks looked very 
lovely in this calm summer time. 
The stillness that was abroad 
suited its solemn style of landscape. 

It was eminently one of the homes 

of old England, and a home of which 
many aone might be heartily proud; 
but, unfortunately, its quiet style 
of beauty was not in keeping with 
its mistress’s frame of mind. She 
wanted something more exciting— 
more animated; in fact, she only 
endured Fairoaks when it con- 
tained company; a #éte @ téte with 

poor Robert there would be simply 

unendurable, As she lay upon the 

sofa, and looked out on a scene 

which, even in an artistic point of 
view would have given pleasure to 

any one, she, the mistress of it, 

turned away her head with almost 

a feeling of loathing, and as she 

did so, and cast her eyes round her 

luxurious boudoir, she was every- 

where met by the evidences of her 

husband’s profuse generosity, a 

thousand little trifles prove his 

anxious wish to please ber; but I 

am afraid it is not on him that her 

thoughts run. No; she is waiting, 

anxiously listening feeverishly for 
Ralph’s footsteps ; in spite of the 
daily notes and the many proofs 

she is constantly reiterating to her- 

self of his unaltered friendship she 

cannot divest herself of a certain 

uneary presentiment, and she thinks — 
one glance at his face will settle her 
suspicions. 

It is for this she has come down 
when all the household have gone 
to their Sunday devotions, and the 
house is deserted save by Colonel 
Windham and herself. He she 
knows has long since bevome a 
disciple of that superior doctrine 
which holds that man’s int: llect is 
too great to a in any 
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church. It is for this that she 
snubbed poor Robert within an inch 
of his life when he offered to stay 
and read some of the “ what-ye- 
call’ems for her ;” so she sent him 
away, poor fellow, to do duty in the 
family pew, where, stowed away 
among the red cushions, he takes 
hls sleep comfortably, and shows 
an example to his people. 

As she lies back amidst her soft 
muslin draperies, she looks the very 
picture of Cleopatra waiting for 
Antony, there is a slight abandon in 
her attitude, a studied negligence in 
her hair and dress, for which, no 
doubt, her lat illness aceounts, It 
is not by a natural movement that 
one foot has escaped from the scarlet 
coverlet that is thrown over her, 
while the thin delicate silk stock- 
ing shows its perfect shape and 
tapering ankle. The loose-fitting 
sleeves of her cambric dressing-gown 
fall back, as it were, carelessly, and 
show the fair white hands and arms, 
fit for a sculptor to model ; while on 
one side the golden hair has escaped 
from its net, and floats like a veil of 
gold over the cushion of the couch ; 
the very bouquet of flowers that is 
placed near her, the low, comfortable 
bergére that is placed opposite her, 
all—everything—has been studied— 
thought of, and still she lies there and 
waits. As she doesso, her thoughts 
go back to many, many years ago, 
when, as the song says, she was 
young, and gay, and free. 

For all of us it is weary work 
enough this looking back, but to 
the woman who has battled her way 
through life, and been fought down 
many atime by her own cruel sex 
before she could grasp a tangible 
resting-place for the sole of her foot 
—I say, to this woman looking back 
is onmenh aan : — 
struggles au e ations, how 
they must rise up, the dirt (Gigura- 
tively speaking) that she had to eat, 
the dust (in Eastern language) that 
has been laid upos her head, can she 
forget all this? It must come back 
“ae her in her hours of solitude, and 

ugh the gilded cup is hers to 
drink out of now, somehow the 
flavour is not guite what she ex- 
pected, and the after-taste is bitter 
enough. a Mrs. Guava ~ after- 
taste, in the shape of poor Robert, 
was enough to nullify all her hard- 


earned prosperity. What was money, 
she thought, tied to such a log? a 
man who hadn’t a second idea, who 
was nowhere in either political or 
fashionable life. Mrs. Greville was 
ambitious, and she would have liked 
her husband to shine; she fancied 
herself clever, and she would have 
liked to be the centre of a political 
coterie ; that was simply impossible 
with a husband whose standing up to 
— was the signal for the House to 
clear, while he put on his spectacles 
and scraped his throat. How dif- 
ferent, she thought, it would have 
been if she had only married Ralph, 
and it was all an unlucky chance, 
and Bella Johnstone! She goes back 
to the day when she first saw Ralph, 
that was long before she married 
Mr. Greville. She remembers it 
all quite well. It was at the pic- 
nic to Richmond given by Arthur 
Vere—one of the many who had 
fluttered round her and refused to 
be caught. It all rises up before 
her—a summer’s day like this, and 
they sat by the river, Ralph and she, 
and talked. Her arch enemy, Lady 
Jenkins, and her daughter, were 
there. She had thought to pique 
Vere by flirting with Ralph, and so 
it had begun. Vere was mad jealous, 
and drove Amy Jenkins back to 
town, and the next she heard was, 
he was marry little Jenkins. Her 
rage, her mortification, her father’s 
anger, all were fresh in her mind, and 
how throuzh all her thoughts had 
turned to Ralph. 

In vain her father (sly old boy) 
warned her he was only flirting; 
she believed in him ; she persuaded 
herself he meant to marry her, and 
then it was Bella Johnstone stepped 
in. 

“I think tall women are provided 
with a Bella Johnstone, who does 
them some irreparable injury with 
the deepest malevolence, and often 
without any tangible motive; they 
could not get on without this plea- 
sant fiction, and J for one would 
leave them their imaginary enemy. 
It is a panacea to many a wounded 
heart—a consolation to many & 
gentle old maid to have some one 
Kove whom they can lay the blame 
of the shortcomings of their lovers 
and the failure of all their hopes in 
life. I can attest on oath that J 
have never been made the confidant 
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of a spinster’s woes (an office which 
by the bye, seems singularly fit 
to me), but that Bella Johnstone in 
some shape or another figured in it. 
Sometimes she takes the shape of 
an intriguing mother; another time 
of some spiteful and rejected lover ; 
but the malevolent influence is al- 
ways the — ingredient in the 
story, and in nearly all cases it isa 
female friend, who is represented 
as a friend in human flesh, who goes 
about doing her work silently. 

The fair Eva, whose fault it cer- 
tainly was not to distrust her own 
attractions, was firmly convinced 
that ever since those days her me- 
mory had dwelt in Ra!ph’s mind as 
the type of all that is fairest in wo- 
man-kind—that nothing but the 
machinations of Bella Johnstone 
had kept him from declaring his 
love—and that, in fact, in becoming 
the wife of Robert Greville and the 
mistress of his luxurious house, she 
had been the victim of a cruel fate, 
which had torn her from the arms 
of an adoring lover to place her under 
the harsh rule of a boorish tyrant. 
Well, we have all our delusions, and 
pense it is as well that we have. 

this delusion I am bound to 
confess my poor weak, erring hero 
left her ; and although I do not for 
one moment seek to excuse him, J 
do say in palliation of his offence, 
that there are few amongst us of 
“the worthier blood” who would 
have the courage to give the lie to 
such pretty lips when they whispered 
into his ear their confession of being 
éncomprise of having made “‘a sad 
mistake,” and all the other in- 
teresting little things that the mar- 
ried woman of the period entertains 
hercavalier servente with—stupid talk 
enough, and I verily believe its only 
attraction is its danger, for there zs 
a certain fascination in standing on 
the edge of a precipice and keepin 
ourself from falling over. As I a 
efore, Mrs. Greville, was utterly 
destitute of any moral principle, and 
her coldness of heart had stood her 
in lieu of religion. Secure of her- 
self, she never paused to think what 
the effect on her unfortunate victim 
might be. nor, indeed, did she much 
care ; but a new element had been 
introduced into this domestic drama, 
and under the influence of jealousy 
and wounded vanity our friend Kva 
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began to see she had been playing 
rather a dangerous game, and in 
which she, and not Ralph, would be 
the sufferer. 

Not that I would have you to un- 
derstand that she would give up one 
acre of her possessions, or one jot 
or item of her daily comforts and 
surroundings. Mrs. Greville was a 
woman who knew when she was well 
off ; past hardship has taught her 
that. It is simply that she fancies 
she has made a mistake, and that if 
she had only waited she might have 
secured as much money with the 
only man who had ever even touched 
her heart. She turns restlessly on 
her sofa and wonders he does not 
come ; at the risk of disarranging 
her studied grace of attitude, she 
gets up, and, opening the window, 
steps out upon the terrace. There 
is no sign of the truant, and it is in 
vain that the fair Eva leans, in a 
Juliet attitude, on the stone balus- 
trade; there is no Romeo in sight, 
unless we count as such the poor 
governor who comes, spectacles and 
all, in a general beam of satisfac- 
tion, out on the terrace from the 
boudoir. To his honest barst of 
pleasure at seeing her all right 
again, his wife replies but coldly ; 
and, as he continues, in his fidgety 
way, to impart to her his fears that 
she will take fresh cold if she stands 
in the draught, and that in his 
opinion three grains of blue pill 
would do her a world of good, she 
cuts him short abruptly. 

** Please, don’t trouble about me, 
governor,” she says, with a short 
laugh ; “ I know how to take care 
of myself.” 

~ Not half enough! not half 
enough, my love!” Mr. Greville 
makes answer; ‘‘he is inclined to 
be uxorious to-day, and ventures on 
the liberty of putting his arm round 
his wife. She is looking uncommonly 
pretty, he thinks; and, besides, he 
is in great good humour, and you 
can see by the genial smile on his 
broad placid face that his thoughts 
are pleasant ones. 

Presently, he went on, “ Here’s 
the bracelet come at last. Han- 
cock sent it this morning, and the 
locket for the little one; and I 
say, Evy, do you know it’s all a 
mistake about her and Deermouth! 
We will have a wedding soon, or I 
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am much mistaken. I am not a 
sharp fellow, but 1 have found this 
out for all that.” 

**Found out what?” Mrs. Greville 
said, in a sharp voice. She was 
opening the two morocco cases me- 
chanical! , bat her beart seemed to 
stop suddenly its beating. 

“Why, that Windham is in love 
with Wren!” Rebert Greville an- 
swered. ‘ Eh! what’s the matter?” 
for, with a sudden movement, his 
wife had dropped the cases from her 
hands, and both bracelet and locket 
were rolling on different sides of 
the terrace. It was a hot day, and 
it gave a’stout man like cur pcor 
Robert no Jittle distress, and took 
some time to pick the jewels up; 
and when he had done so, he 
found his wife had retreated to her 
sofa, where she was lying with 
her face half-hidden on the cushion. 
She smiled at him as he came near. 

“You kind old governor!” she 
said, languidly, ‘‘to give me this ; 
how handsome it is !”’ 

“*T am glad you like it, Evy,” he 
said, rather ruefully ; “it is a pity 
you Jet it drop, it dinges the gold 
setting, and-—oh, dear! stooping 
hes given me such a twinge.” 

“TI am sorry, governor; but you 
see 1 am still so awfully weak I 
can’t stand. What's that you were 
saying about Kenée and Ralph 

indham? You ought not to en- 
courage apy nonsense of that kind.” 

**T don’t see what nonsense there 
would be in it,” Greville said, 
stoutly ; “I’d much rather see the 
girl married to him than to that 
ass, Deermouth.” 

“ Folly !’ Mrs. Greville cried ; 
“the nian is a flirt ; hasn’t a notion 
of marrying! What put such an 
idea into‘your head P” 

“Well, I can’t see through a 
stone wall,”” Mr. Greville began, 
consequentially, “‘ but I can put 
two and i and when I meet 
them rambling together in the 
mornings, rambling together in the 
afternoons, sitting under the trees, 
and all that, I know what that 
means ; so I shut my eyes and look 
the other way.” 

““Wretch !” said Mrs. Greville, 
vehemently, while in her agitation 
she ,ot up from her sofa, and be- 
gan walking sbout the room ; then, 
seeing her husband's look of intense 


astonishment, she recollected her- 
self, and, coming over to him, laid 
a hand that trembled in spite of 
herself on his shoulder. 

“T am sorry to hear this news, 
Robert,” she said, gravely. ‘I 
know Colonel Windham well; and 
he will not marry Renée—he is only 
amusing himself” 

** Then he is a confirmed scoun- 
drel,” honest Robert ejaculated ; 
“he has no right to be amusing 
himself with any girl under myroof 
so; I wouldn’t allow it if it were 
a housemaid. He shall leave the- 
house, that’s all. Why only yes- 
terday I saw him holding her hand 
in his.” 

Mrs. Greville’s eyes gave a sudden 
flash, but she controlled herself 

** Don’t make yourself ridiculous, 
dear,” she said, smiling; ‘‘ it is not 
always a man’s fault. Renée is, I 
regret to say, a little forward, and 
mischief might come of the whole 
thing. A man is always flattered 
when a girl runs after him, but I 
must look after Miss Renée. Don’t 
you do anything, you stupid old 
thing,” she added, laying her hand 
caressingly on his head; “I will 
speak to Renée. She is under my 
charge, you know, Robert; and a 
young girl like that, a child you 
may say, isaresponsibility. There 
are great excuses to be made for 
her, Robert, she has been badly 
brought up, and it will take time.” 

Mr. Greville looked a little puzzled. 
He didn’t see himself what Renée 
had done, but he began someway to 
think she bad been in the wrong. 

**You are very good, Evy,” he 
said. ** Be a friend to her, poor little 
girl—she wants one.” 

“Oh, yes! but, Robert, she doesn’t 
like me.” 

**Notlikeyou! why, my dear, that’s 
impossible. (Poor man, he thought 
every one should like his wife.) 

**T assure you xobert it’s true. I 
have done my best. She would not 
stay in my room. When I was sick 
I wanted her so much; but she was 
always making excuses, telling me 
you wanted her, and all manner of 
lies. I see now what she was at ; but 
she is artful, and I don’t like that.” 

** Neither du I,” said Mr. Greville; 
** everything above board for me.” 

“Pretending such stuff as she did,”” 
Eva went on excitedly, ‘that she 
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was frightened of a man, and all that ; 
and then making appointments under 
‘the rose. It is her foreign bringing 
up; but I hate her sly ways—it is 
positively shameful in one so young, 
-and I wonder you don’t see it.” 

Mr. Greville looked at his wife 
seriously; her agitation surprised him. 

**T tell you what I do see, Evy,” 
he said, ‘‘ that youare exciting your- 
self too much.” 

**T can’t help it,” she answered 
striving to keep down her emotions ; 
“© but, Robert, it pains me, indeed it 
does, to see a young gir! so cunning 
and forward, doing such unwomanly 
things, running headlong to destruc- 
tion as she is. You don’t know all 
I know, but [ have great fears for 
Rente—great fears: there is a great 
deal of foreign levity about her.” 

** Dear, dear! this is very bad in- 
deed,” said poor Greville, all his 
satisfaction changed to grave concern. 
“*T had no idea of anything of this 
kind. I really thought Windham was 


taking a fancy.” 
Don’t be a fool!” said Mrs. 
Greville, sharply. ‘* Don'tI tell you 


it’s all on the girl's side?” 

“‘Of course, my dear, you know 
best: but I'll look into it, I'll speak 
to Renée. I'll communicate with 
Windbam, [’'ll—— 

*€ You'll do nothing of the kind, 
governor.” You will leave it all to 
me. It is not a business [ like ivter- 
fering in, but for your sake I will"be 
a friend to the girl, and I’ll tell her 
that English girls are not so forward. 
She is motherless, so I will forgive 
her impertinent manner to myself. 
Now, go away ; for I am tired, and I 
will rest awhile.” 

Mr. Greville turned a look of 
great admiration on his wife. He 
was greatly impressed by the great 
effort she was going to make for his 
sake. He kissed her with much 
reverence, a liberty she endured 
without any visible shrinking what- 
ever, and left the room. 

The minute she was alone Mrs. 
Greville started to her feet, walking 
about the room in great ayitation. 

“Could it be true ?” she thought. 
“Robert was such a thick-headed 
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fool he might mistake, but still her 
presentiment—the wretch! to for- 
get her so soona—and Lady Sumner 
and all the London people who were 
coming to-morrow, how they would 
laugh at her! ‘To think of her 
being cut out by a young unedu- 
cated bread-and-butter miss ! No!” 
She set her lips firmly together, 
and to herself she registered a vow 
that it should not be. ‘She may 
be young,” she thought, as she 
stood before one of the large mir- 
rors, and surveyed herself critic- 
ally ; and she may be beautiful, but 
she will not deat me. She has en- 
tered the lists with me, let her take 
the consequences ; she has no one 
to blame but herself. As for him 
——” The flush deepened on Mrs. 
Greville’s face, and the evil light 
that showed the evil nature came 
into her eyes as she thought of 
Ralph. A despised lover makes an 
implacable enemy, and I don’t think 
the fair Eva’s mind was filled with 
very friendly feelings towards 
Colonel Windham. “At all events, 
he is too much the gentleman to 
forgethis promise,” she thought ; “he 
will tell me before he proposes for 
her.” As she thought thus, for one 
moment there flashed across her 
mind, “ Why not let him marry? 
G.ve him up generously. Befriend 
this girl, and help to make these two 
happy? No doubt an inspiration 
from the friendly angel who is ever 
striving to help our r weak 
human nature. Had she followed 
that inspiration !—well, this story 
would never have been written; 
but for a minute or two she did 
hesitate, and the invisible win 

fluttered with delight as the we 

soul inclined to good; but then 
came the thought of the ridicule, 
the loss of prestige, and the Hon. 
Eva's proud heart swelled with 
wounded vanity as she saw in fancy 
the smile of derision that would 
pass round when it would be known 
that Colonel Windham had deserted 
her for a young and pretty wife. 
Cover up your head, poor spirit. 
The die is cast, the good moment 
is over, and Eva is herself again! 
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Axsovurt an hour afterwards, Mrs. 
Greville, standing at the window, 
saw two figures coming up the oak 
walk, lingering slowly, as people 
do who are loath to part. Hidin 
behind the curtains, she watche 
their approach, and, by the help of 
a powerful opera-glass, studied the 
expression of their faces. It was 
Renée and Ralph. The girl had 
taken her hat off, and her face was 
raised to her companion’s. A 
wrench of the most acute jealousy 
passed through Eva’s heart. The 
thing that she had been dreading 
—representing to herself as so 
odious, so terrible—was then true. 
She conld not mistake the look on 
Colonel Windham’s face. She had 
never seen such a look directed to 
herself,—there was such deep love, 
such respectful admiration in it. 
Renée herself seemed unconscious 
of it; she was laughing and look- 
ing at him io a perfectly unem- 
barrassed manner. 

“I don’t think she cares for him,” 
Mrs. Grevillethought. “ But now 
they stop, and he takes her hand 
in his, and is speaking gravely, and 
she looks down. A charming pic- 
ture they make. Can he 'be pro- 

ing for her?” Eva thinks; and 
S breath comes shorter, and her 
face grows deadly pale. They have 
separated now, and Renée comes 
towards the house, while Ralph 
stands watching her retreating 
figure with a rapt expression of de- 
votion on his face. “I always 
thought he was a fool !” Mrs. Gre- 
ville thought, with silent contempt, 
“to be caught by a baby face,—a 
silly, uncducated, stupid girl! Just 
like men—they are all the same !” 

Meanwhile Kenée came towards 
the house. She was infinitely 
happy. Ralph had been so kind, so 
tender, so fal of interest in her, 

iving such kind advice, promising 
help her through the formidable 
party impending to-morrow; the 
smile still lingered on her face, 
and a soft radiance was in her eyes. 
As she came into the hall, she met 
her guardian, and was suprised 
that, instead of his usual kind and 
rather fatherly greeting, he spoke 


to her in a grave. and, for him, 
stern manner. 

‘You will go to Mrs. Greville in 
the morning-room,” he said; “ she 
wants tospeak to you. Mind what 
she says to you. She is very good 
to you, and you ought to be atten- 
tive and respectful to her. I ex- 
pect that of you, Renée.” Then, 
seeing the distressed and pained 
look that came into her face, his 
heart smote him. ‘“ Be a good 
girl,” he said, kindly—“ be a good 
girl, and no foreign nonsense, do 
you understand! Run away now! 
and here!” calling her back, 
“there’s the trinket I promised 
you for your birthday. Now, mind 
what my wife says to you, and be 
above-board. No tricks!” 

Greatly puzzled, and not in the 
least understanding what he meant, 
Renée walked on to the morning- 
room, holding her present in her 
hand 


Mrs. Greville was lying on the 
sofa, and one look at her face 
showed the girl that her hostess 
was in one of her worst humours. 
Could she have looked into that 
evil heart, she would have read 
there that the sight of her own 
fresh beauty, the halo of happiness 
and love that was over her, un- 
known to herself, was almost mad- 
dening to the woman who saw in 
her her deadliest enemy—a possible 
rival. 

‘‘Come here, Renée,” said Mrs. 
Greville, coldly ; ‘‘ where have you 
been P” 

“ At chapel.” 

Now, don’t tell lies,” interrupted 
Eva, quickly. ‘* You needn’t try 
to deceive me; I know all about it, 
and I wonder you are not ashamed 
of yourself.” 

The girl raised her head proudly, 
and looked at Mrs. Greville. 

**T don’t tell lies,” she said, with 
dignity.” 

‘© Don’t answer me,” Mrs. Gre- 
ville said, trembling with rage; 
“you are a dreadful girl, I don’t 
know what is to become of you. 
As for your guardian he is perfectly 
shocked at you, as every right- 
mind person would be.” 
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* Why, what have I done?” said 
Renée, astonished. 

* Now listen to me,” said Mrs. 
Greville, holding the girl’s wrist 

ightly, and hissing out her words. 
** When a girl runs after a man as 
you do, wandering about with him 
and going on as you do, they can’t 
retend to any mock modesty. 
ou were afraid of a man—you 
couldn’t look at one, you were so 
shy ; and now you are disgustingly 
bold and forward.” 

*Am I bold ?” faltered out poor 
Renée. 

“Your conduct,” Mrs. Greville 
went on, severely, “is perfectly in- 
delicate ; it is opposed to all our 
ideas. What Colonel Windham can 
think of you I really blush to 
imagine. Some people would lose 
their characters for doing less than 
you have done. No girl, if she has 
any feelings of delicacy ever shows 
her partiality for a man, or seeks 
his soviety unsought, as you have 
done Colonel Windhaw’s.” 

“Oh, indeed,” began Renée, 
piteously, the ready tears coming 
into her eyes, “‘ I have not done so ; 


**T suppose you want to make 
me believe he seeks you?” Mrs. 
Greville said, with a rising co- 
lour. ‘ You! an uneducated, silly 
child !” 

**T know all that,” Renée said, 
humbly ; *‘ but it is so. It is be- 
cause I am 30 silly, so stupid, that 
he comes and tries to teach me so 
many things. I amsolouvely here,” 
she went on, trying to make an 
appeal to her relentless enemy ; ‘*I 
have no friend but him. You do 
not care for me, you will not let me 
love you, and he is so very good to 
me.” 
** And do you think you will im- 
pose on me, talking such stuff as 
this. Your friend, indeed! nice 
friend for a girl of your age. An 
ingenious method of setting your 
cap at him! that won’t do, my young 
-_: You are a little hypocrite, 
and I will write to the good sisters, 
aud tell them of their nice pupil : 
but I can tell you it won't do. 
Ralph Windham will never make 
you his wife.” 

** His wife!” said Renée, starting 
back, while all over forehead, neck, 
and face came a deep scarlet flush, 
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which dying suddenly away left her 
white aseunide. S His wife! what 
do you mean dé 

** Don’t faint,” suid Mrs. Gre- 
ville, with a sardonic sneer; ‘‘ it is 
a dreadful idea, isn’t it? but, all 
the same in Enyland, when a young 
lady throws berself, as: you do, in 
the way of a rich man and a desir- 
able husband like Colonel Wind- 
ham, it is generally supposed that 
it is only with one motive; they 
are trying tocatch them. Perhaps 
‘ou don’t understand the word, 
ittle simpleton? Well, then, in 
plain English, to marry him.” 

“Is he rich ?”’ said Renée, faintly 
I didn’t know it; and do I run 
after him ?” 

“Well, you are always follow- 
ing him, and lying in wait for 
him.” 


“Oh, you mistake |” said Renée, 
quickly ; “ he comes to meet me, he 
waits for me. I tried to avoid him 
at first. I know Madame Mére 
told me not t» speak to gentlemen ; 
but I don’t think she meant any 
one like him, so good, so kind, so 
noble.” 

** And do you dare to speak like 
this to me, to your guardian’s 
wife,” said Mrs. Greville, excitedly. 
You defy me, then ; you are shame- 
less; you refuse to acknowledge 
your fault.” 

‘* Have I done so very wrong P” 
said Renée, sadly. 

‘Oh, your theatrical airs don’t 
impose on me,” said Mrs. Greville, 
“and I insist upon knowing the 
truth. Has Colonel Windham 
spoken to you of marriage? Now, 
no nonsense—answer me directly.” 

The cold eyes were fixed upon 
her, and the sneering face was 
looking into hers. 

Renée started back from the ex- 
pression of hatred that was in it. 

* No,” she answered, quickly— 
never! I never thought of such a 
thing, nor, [ am sure, did he ” 

** And of what was he talking to 
you just now P” 

Renée hesitated a little; she 
couldn’t but think Mrs. Greville 
had no right to ask her such ques- 
tions; but the habit of obedience 
was so strong, that she repressed 
the spirit ot rebellion, and answered 
meekly, “‘ He was my her pro 
mise to come to him for advice 
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when all the people came to-morrow; 
and—and— 

*©Go on!’ said Mrs. Greville, 
fiercely. 

** And to avoid Lord Deermouth 
—that boy, you know. He says 
he is not a good boy.” 

“You fool!” said Mrs. Gre- 
ville, quickly ; “‘to be taken in by 
such folly as this. Come to him 
for advice! Why shouldn’t you 
come tome? Who ever heard of 
a young man advising a girl! But 
it won’t do—not it! Ralph Wind- 
ham is a man who never in his life 
cared for any woman but one. 
I know it from his own lips, and I 
know the woman, too; but he 
would spoil sport, if he could. Do 
you understand me? He never 
will be anything to you—never !” 

** But he says he will be m 
friend always,’ Renée answered, 
—- 

re you going to cry like a 
baby fea man who aeuats care 
for you ?” Mrs. Greville said, scorn- 

‘You have no pride! 
Never mind! [ will take care of 
you. I am your guardian’s wife, 
and you must obey me. I forbid 


you to hold any communication 


with Colonel Windham, except in 
my presence. You ask no reason 
why. He is a dangerous companion 
for you, and that’s enough! I see 
the nuns were right, and you re- 
quire to be watched. You have 
no delicacy, and you would get into 
all kinds of danger. You have 
been guilty of a gross breach of our 
manners and customs, and I really 
blush for you!” 

Crushed and humiliated, poor 
Renée retired. She never, for one 
moment, questioned Mrs. Greville’s 
right to lay her commands upon 
her, and was quite prepared to obey 
her implicitly. She had no doubt 
in her mind but that she had been 
bold and indelicate, and her cheeks 
burned as she thought, “ What 
must Ralph think of her?” In the 
solitude of her own room she cried 
so long and so bitterly that her 
eyes were so swollen, and ber head 
ached so painfully, she was quite 
unable to leave her room. She was 
glad of it; for wth the sensitive- 
ness of extreme youth she felt as if 
she could never look either Colonel 
‘Windham or her guardian in the 
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face “again. Her conduct was so 
influenced by this feeling that she 
could hardly bear to raise her eyes 
to Windham the next morning. 
They met at breakfast, for, of 
course, she had carefully avoided 
going to their usual meeting-place, 
This sudden relapse into her con- 
ventual manner astonished Ralph 
not a little. He could not make it 
out, and he began wondering to him- 
self if Mrs. Greville had spoken 
truly when, the evening before, she 
had said the girl was full of whims 
and caprices. In fact, that lady 
had made an analysis of Renée’s 
character, and had said, with a 
sweet smile of angelic patience— 

‘One must have patience with 
her, because she is so young; but 
she is full of queer impulses and 
fancies. What she likes to-day 
she dislikes to-morrow. I have 
not been a favourite with her, and 
yet to-day she was begging of me 
to love her, poor child! I will try 
to do so, but I am afraid it is not 
in her nature to care for anyone 
long.” 

In pursuance of this declaration, 
Mrs. Greville, much to Renée’s 
astonishment, exhibited an amount 
of kindness and affection for her 
most uncommon; but the poor 
child was only too glad to eouee 
the usual amount of snubbing she 
was in the habit of receiving from 
her hostess, and met all her advances 
with gratitude. She was quite un- 
conscious that in Colonel Wind- 
ham’s mind she was creating an un- 
pleasant impression. 

** Why does she let Eva pet her 
like this?” he thought (with the 
suspicion natural to his nature 
roused at once); ‘there must be 
some reason for it, and for her 
avoidance of me.” 

“Tt was in vain that, after break- 
fast, he tried to draw her away into 
the flower-garden. She would not 
leave Mrs. Greville’s side, following 
her about everywhere, and onl 
seeming to be at ease when Ralp 
did not address her. 

Mrs. Greville was busy in that 
ca «:less, indolent fashion peculiar to 
fine ladies, with her preparations 
for the reception of her guests. 
She was still an invalid, and, as 
such, required attention and petting. 
Leaning on Colonel Windham’s arm,: 
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she took a stroll in the oak walk, 
and in a quiet, -- way, began 
rallying him on his distratt man- 
ner.” 

* One would really think you 


were sorry to see me amo ou 
again,” she said, looking walls half 
playful smile into his face. 

“ My dear Eva——” he began. 

But she laid her finger on his 
mouth, 

‘* Don’t make any protestations,” 
she said, laughing; ‘‘I will take it 
all for granted. And how did: you 
get on with our demure little nun ?” 

She seated herself on a rustic seat 
as she spoke, and looked away from 
Ralph, who made answer as quietly 
as he could. 

_ “Oh, I did not see much of 
h er. ” 


“What do you think of her?” 
was Mrs. Greville’s next question. 

“A nice little girl,” Ralph said, 
throwing himself on the grass, and 
trying to speak carelessly. 

“She amuses me about you,” 
Mrs. Greville went on, drawing 
little patterns in the gravel before 
her. “ She will have it you are so 
old; asafe man; reverend mother 
never meant you. It is so funny !” 
and the honourable Eva laughed 
her musical laugh. 

Colonel Windham started! Her 
own words! there was no doubt 
of it. 

— is very good,” he said, 


y- 

“Oh! she looks upon you and me 
as old creatures,” Mrs. Greville 
continued, pleasantly, ‘‘ naturally 
enough; and, as she says, she is 
quite at her ease with you, poor 
little thing ; she is really nice, and 
it is good of you to give her such 
good advice—only, Ralph, I do wish 
- would not prejudice her against 

eermouth. You see, the governor 







Farroaxs was in gala dress; the 
house was full. Gay voices re- 
sounded in the hall and long gal- 
lery, and Watteau-like figures in 
satin petticoats, looped-up skirts, 
and loves of hats, wandered about 
the old place, and gave to its sombre 
deauty a picturesque look. 
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is set upon her marrying him,” 
Mrs. Greville went on; “ and I do 
wish, Ralph, you would not be tell- 
ing the girl things against him.” 

“It” said Colonel Windham, 
looking up quickly 3 “How do you 
know that?” 

“Oh, Renée was asking me yes- 
terday was it all true. She said it 
was very good of you, and all that, 
to tell her; but I think myself she 
would take him, and when next you 
go out walking together, please, in- 
stead of telling her to avoid him, 
sing his praises. Yousee, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to put the French- 
man drawing master, or whatever 
he is, out of her head ; so do try.” 

*¢ You quite overrate my influence 
with Miss Cardillan,” Ralph said. 
who was chafing with suppressed 
indignation ; *‘ I can’timagine what 
put such a notion into your head.” 

**She is a curious girl,” Mrs. 
Greville went on, musingly; ‘‘ and 
I can’t make her out. Quite a fo- 
reigner, full of impulse, she came 
flinging herself into my arms yester- 
day, imploring me to love her, and 
all that.” 

“T thought,” said Ralph, with a 
sardonic sneer, ‘“‘ you were wonder- 


.fully affectionate this morning.” 


“Well, 7 am going to take her 
under my protection,’ Eva said, 
with an angelic smile. ‘‘ She sa; 
she wants advice ; and now, Ralph, 
tell me why did you give poor Deer- 
mouth such asad character? do you 
know, I think it was malicious of 
you to make the poor child so un- 
comfortable ?” 

**T shan’t offend in the same way 
again,” Ralph answered, shortly, as 
they got up to return to the house. 
Like all men, he condemned poor 
Renée unheard, and mounting his 
high horse, at once kept aloof from 
her for the rest of that day. 


The party was well chosen, and 
had all the elements of success. 
The London fine ladies, and the 
blasé men of fashion, heartily sick 
as they were of one another, made 
a show of being glad to meet, and 
as they were carefully selec 

well. It 
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is A 1 in the fashionable code to 
amalgamate your party as you 
would the ingredients in a pudding ; 
and you must also provide yourself 
with a good “beater-up,’ other- 
wise your pudding—i.e. your party 
—won't come out in a perfect 


ao 

rs. Greville was a mistress in 
the art of collecting together the 
7 people. Every Joe had his 
Jill in vulgar parlance, and the 
“ beater-up ” was on the ground in 
the person of Mr. Dyke. Who 
Mr. Dyke was nobody knew. What 
his profession nobody cared. Had 
he any relation ? no one had ever 
heard; but certain it was that 
Dyke had more invitations than 
any man going. Dyke was in every 
one’s confidence. No one had ever 
been known to be in his ; one rea- 
son being that no one much cared 
for him, for he was a prosy talker, 
and once he began a story, it was 
on «an endless business, and as 
Dyke was naturally supposed not 
to have feeling like other men, he 
was cut short at once. He was, in 
fact, one of those anomalies which 
are always floatiug about on the 


surface of society, and who are a 


necessary portion of it. A little 
man he was, with a dull, heavy 
face and low, monotonous voice ; 
he never seemed to see anything, 
yet always struck in at the right 
moment, gliding from one group to 
another, introducing the people who 
wished to know one another, draw- 
ing away the objectionable third 
who spoiled a promising ¢ée @ téte, 
or engaging some desolate dowager 
or stranded young lady in a confi- 
dential and apparently interminable 
conversation. These were his du- 
ties, and he did them well, and, 
after all, there is a certain virtue in 
fulfilling one’s appointed ré/e in life. 
There had been some amount 
of anxiety to know if Colonel 
Wyndham would be at Fairoaks, 
onl there was a good deal of quiet 
telegraphing and lifting of the eye- 
ids, when he was found to be 
actually on the ground. 
“Tam very sorry I ever came. 
Drum Hall would have been a better 
lace for us; it is perfectly scanda- 
us,” remarked the Dowager Coun- 
tess of Rosemary to her daughter, 
in the privacy of their own apart- 
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ments. You may pat him out of your 
head, my dear. Fancy, he has been 
domestieated all these weeks in the 
house!” ~ 
a” What one he see i. _ 2 — 
oung » spitefully; “she 
tebe, her cael as Chiuzn says, 
she must be forty.” 

“Chum talks a deal of nonsense,” 
Lady Rosemary snapped back 
again; “and you make a fool of 
yourself with an idiot like him... I 
didn’t bring you here at all this ex- 
pense to throw away your time on 
‘Chum.’ I tell you ek T’'ll take you 
away to-morrow, if I see any more of 
this nonsense. I can tell you Chum 
is making a fool of you; he is quite 
taken with that new girl—Greville’s 
niece—and much good it will doher.” 

**T don’t think she is a bit pretty,” 
said the Lady Louisa, excitedly ; 
** you always like saying these nasty 
things, mamma ; she is quite sallow, 
and Chum only admires fair wo- 
men.” 

**It does not make much matter 
who he admires, he is a perfect beg- 
gar. I should like to know how you 
would get clothes to your back, with 
your extravagant tastes. I really 
wonder at you; it isn’t as if you 
were sixteen, but after s0 many sea- 
sons, I saw Windham looking at 
you to-night, when you were sitting 
in the window with Chum.” 

** Now, mamma, that is nonsense. 
Windham doesn’t care a pin what I 
do, and that is the truth ; he hasn’t 
either eyes or ears for anyone but 
that odious Mrs. Greville,” and the 
spoiled beauty looked very near a fit 
of crying. 

*¢ T don’t agree with you, my dear. 
I think he is getting tired of being 
so long in her leading-strings ; I suw 
signs of weariness about him to- 
night ; he yawned very often, and 
that’s a good sign,” added the astute 
old woman, who had been in society- 
harness ever since she could remem- 
ber. She had managed to provide 
for two plain daughters, but this 
one, the beauty, the flower of the 
flock, hung very much on hand, 
Her successful angl ng for the two 
eldest had brought with it, as success 
ever does, its own disadvantages, 
and poor Lady Lou was paying de sa 
personne for the triumphs of her 
sisters. She was now in her fourth 
season, anda waning beauty. Ralph 
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had long been in both mother’s and 
daughter’s mind, and his being a 
cousin, gave a sort of intimacy which 
by judicious treatment, might be 
brought to something, at least the 
old lady worked at it assidously, and, 
as may be imagined, both ladies 
hated Mrs. Greville with a hatred 
that was all the fiercer, because it 
had to be concealed, for the Countess 
of Rosemary was but a dowager relict 
of a poor nobleman, and as such had 
to swallow a good deal of dirt with a 
smiling face; at all events, she, in 
her turn, took it out of those lower 
in the social scale, amongst whom 
she discounted the aristocratic prefix 
with much advantage to herself, 
and did a vast amount of patronage. 
Lady Lou was quite willing to smile 
benignantly on Ralph’s suit when- 
ever he made up his mind to throw 
the handkerchief to her, and in the 
meantime diverted herself much 
more to her own satisfaction with 
Chum Dering. 

There is no need for me to describe 
Chum to you. His fair, good-look- 


ing face is familiar to all of us. 
Not over-burdened with sense, one 


can see at a glance there is no harm 
in him. Bon enfant describes him 
exactly. A simple creature enongh, 
poor “Chum” is his own worst 
enemy. He can keep no secrets, and 
is always full of his own affairs; and 
thinking that he derives some im- 
portance from his numerous love 
affairs, he is for ever pouring some 
mysterious lack-a-daisical story into 
somebody’sear. A female confidante 
is essential to him, and it is remark- 
able that he always selects for that 
purpose the prettiest woman going, 
at whose feet he will sit, and pour 
out his little taleoflove. He is sure 
of meeting sympathy, for women 
are singularly touched by affairs of 
the heart, particularly when they 
are retailed by a handsome man, and 
so **Chum” generally found a good 
many listeners to his eternal little 
chant about himself; but with all 
his faults, Chum is a great favourite, 
and Lady Lou, spoiled beauty as she 
is, has a corner in her heart where 
“Chum ” —— very supreme ; but 
of course anything serious could not 
be thought of, as Dering is a poor 
man; and so they both play the 

e, which so many have played 

‘ore them, 
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When Lady Lou first saw him 
he was ranged under Lady Sum- 
ner’s banner, and it had been her 
great amusement to wrench him 
from that lady; but now that she 
had accomplished her victory, she 
found it had some drawbacks, and 
one was her mother’s indignation 
at such perverse waste of time. 

Lady Sumner was in every re- 
spect a decided contrast to her 
rival, Mrs. Greville. She was lit- 
tle and dark, with the most won- 
derful large sleepy, Circassian eyes, 
with which she made the most sur- 
prising play, lifting them suddenly 
to your face, and looking at you 
until you began to feel very queer 
indeed. She was a piquant little 
creature, dressed in the most fan- 
tastic bizarre fashion, she sang 
passionate little French romances 
and old English ballads in the most 
delicious manner with little or no 
voice, but made up in action. 

lt was her one great triumph, 
that when she and Mrs. Greville 
had sung the same night at the 
Honourable Mrs. Glossop’s concert, 
in aid of the paralysed street- 
sweepers, she carried away all 
the honours by the way in which 
she sang “ Wapping Old Stairs.” 

Like our friend Eva, flirting was 
the one object of her existence ; but 
as she had more heart than that 
lady, she was more in danger. Her 
husband, a dissipated, extravagant 
man, had his own amusements, and 
was seldom to be seen with her; 
but she was generally accompanied 
by her little boy five years old, a 
spoiled brat and regular enfant ter- 
rible. She attracted Renée’s at- 
tention more than any of the new 
arrivals ; and in the evening when 
she was singing, she drew near to 
the piano to listen. The expression 
of earnest admiration in her face 
pleased the little lady, and, turning 
towards her, she said, in her naive, 
rather eccentric manner— 

** Do you like that ?” 

“* Yes,” Renée answered, a little 
confused at being addressed before 
so many people. 

“Then Til sing you another,” 
and Lady Sumner, fixing her eyes 
upon Renée, made her her point de 
vue, and sang an extremely amorous 
ditty at her. 

In the meantime a great many 
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eye-glasses had been directed to- 
wards the ‘‘new face.” ‘* Who is 
she P” said **Chum,” rather exci- 
tedly, to Mrs. Greville. 

**Oh, that’s my little nun,” that 
lady answered, witha shrug of her 
shoulders ; “‘and that reminds me 
yo are a very good person to take 

er in hand. She is quite afraid 
of the monster, man.” 

**T think you make a mistake,” 
said Lord Deermouth, with one of 
his malicious grins; “‘ one of the 
monsters is au mieux with that 
young lady.” 

** Meaning yourself?” questioned 
Mrs. Greville, looking a little un- 




































































easy. 

“As if I did not worship at 
another and fairer shrine?” said 
the youth sentimentally ; “but I 
am afraid none of us would have 
any chance there when Windham 
enters the lists.” 

The boy’s pale face had such a 




























































































Charles Diekens, 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
(IN MEMORIAM.) 


Srar after star still droppeth from the skies, 
And leaves no trace of vanished light behind, 

Yet still the light of Heav'n delights our eyes, 
As when created by th’ Ete Mind : 

So when the twinkling stars of human-kind 
Drop from their orbit, and extinguished lie, 

‘An undiminished splendour still we find, 

To gladden and iuspire the mental eye, 

For other stars remain bright-shining in our sky ! 


A star has just gone out, and, for a time, 
7 our minds may rest a veil of gloom, 
To throw a shade athwart the realms sublime, 
Where stars are found, like daisies all a-bloom ! 
No shade is there, for light doth still illume 
. The firmament, the shade is all our own— 
This too will disappear, as it hath come, 
And leaves us more resigned, and less cast down, 
And strong to bear the cross, that we may wear the crown. 


So one by one the stars will drop away, 

The sun and moon will also disappear, © 
But there is Onz who holds imperi 
And knows no change in His un 
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malevolent expression of pleasure in 
this thrust that Mrs. Greville re- 
coiled trom it. 

** It was foolish of me to have 
thrown him over for Ralph,” she 
thought, remembering the night on 
peo terrace, but aloud she only 
sala— 

** Well, I know who would have 
a better chance than Colonel Wind- 
ham if he liked. I am going to let 
you have a little dance in the long 
gallery to-night, and let me see who 
will persuade the little nun to join,” 
and moving away, she mixed 
amongst her guests, 

**] say, Chum,” said the young 
peer, ‘‘it is a regular plant about 
that girl, it is a dead set they’re 
making at me,” and the boy drew 
up his collar, and laughed to him- 
self conceitedly. 

** Don’t make an ass of your- 
self,” said Chum indignantly ; *‘ she 
is a deuced deal too good for you.” 


sway, 
career ; 




















Charles Dickens. 
His is a light the saddened heart to cheer, 






Brighter than sun, or moon, or twinkling star, 
Dearer than all that is accounted dear, 
Lovelier than all things near us, or afar, 


Would that on those who sorrow for their friend, 
This Star of stars would let his radiance fall, 


Purer than all we know, which Death can never mar ! 


Then would their sorrow have an hopeful end, 
And Death to them be no grim funeral pall, 

A cause of fear, an over-dreaded call ! 

Their friend hath gone, his glory taken wing, 

The shadow of himself we but recal, 

His works reflect the man of whom we sing 

In melancholy notes that little comfort bring. 


What’er he was to God, to man he was 

A genial friend, a cheery welcome guest, 
Of mirthfulness—a constant feast—the cause, 
Imagination’s light. and Fancy’s zest, 

And Sorrow’s joy, and pure Affection’s rest, . 
Inimitably varied in his art, 

Kind, unassuming, evermore in quest 

Of some new thing to please, or to impart 


He hated the oppressor and his work, 


A remedy for ills that cut him to the heart. 


And used his power to root it out the land, 
And many a grievous wrong that loved to work | 
In hidden corners, Argus-like, he scann’d, 
And brought to light ; and thus he lent a hand 


To Misery and 


ant, and weaker Things, 


Fast sinking ‘neath the foe’s unpitying brand, 
Which, was it scourges, like a scorpion stings, 
Deaf to the piteous cry of human sufferings ! 


He pictured the oppressor and his ways, 

And hung them up as “‘ scarecrows ¢ to deter 
The evil-doers of our evil days, 

From erring as their friends had lived to err. 
This kind of good he laboured to confer, 

With what result no mortal pen can say ; 

Words are as goads that noble spirits spur 

To noble deeds, and, star-like, point the way 

Or as the seeds whose fruit is found another day t 


While to amuse the world’s Protean rind, 

He drew strange characters upon the wall 
Of observation keen, that we might find 

Some shadow of ourselves upon us fall ; 

And thus the real from the ideal cull. 

Oddly combined as they were often found, 
The travesty of art amusing all :— 

Thus is mankiod amused, and thus renowned ! 


For small the good the wisest of us do, 


Would it were less required, and earth were holier ground ! 


Our efforts ill-directed, feeble, vain, 
Or otherwise to Heav’n’s own plan untrue, 


And, therefore, ineffectual to restrain 
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The pow’r of evil, and the victory gain. 
Thus Literature enkindles its own fire, 
And in its light rejoiceth to remain, 
But with the Torch of Life it must expire, 
And leave but charred remains of Fancy’s funeral pyre. 


How suddenly our friend was caught away ! 
His light extinguished like a falling star ! 
A night of silence following his day, 
And Sorrow weeping on Death's sable car! 
Thus do our lamps go out, or pale afar, 
Like comets in th’ horizon of our view, 
Fast falling o’er the circumambient bar, 
Their visit in the future to renew— 
So will our friend return, and we shall see him too. 


We buried him at last among his peers, 
The literary stars of other days, 

Whose glory lingers through the dying years, 
And sheds abroad its parti-color’ — 

Pomp mocked his burial with no fond displays, 
Fern leaves, camelias, roses white and red, 

Form’d into wreaths and chaplets (Honour’s bays), 
Adorned his bier, and the last words were said 
That parted, for a time, the living and the dead. 


Here let us drop the curtain, and refrain 
From prying into God’s unknown designs, 
Lest judging rashly we be judged again 
By our own hard charitable lines. 
He was our brother who in death reclines, 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? 
Then leave the dead to Him who still inclines 
His heart to mercy, for He lives in light, 
And love and all good things are precious in His sight. 


Thus let us close the book, and grieve no more, 
Ye cannot bring him back to cheer your heart : 
Rise, and anoint your eyes as heretofore, 
And, re-aspiring, seek the better part. 
For even death instruction may impart 
To some among the es of the land. 
yt 


That they, too, may be ready to depart, 
- When snaps the silver cord in God’s right hand, 
And breaks the golden bowl at His supreme command ! 


J. C. H, 


SOCRATES. 
PART 1. 


In considering the character and 
ace e of this philosopher we 

ve, first of all, to transport our- 
selves in imagination to a distant 


thus distant, it does not follow that 
the subject is uninteresting or un- 
instructive. It need not be either 
the one or the other. Whatever 


country, and to a period of time 
more than 2200 years ago. But 
though the scene and the time are 


involves to any extent the history 
of man, whatever shows us the acts 
or principles of mankind, cannot 
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but be instructive and interesting 
tous. History has been defined to 
be philosophy teaching by example. 
Such philosophy may be learnt from 
the proceedings of a single state, 
and may be gathered from the inci- 
dents that are grouped round the 
life of one man. 

In such an investigation we may 
find some things to which our own 
times and our own country fur- 
nish certain points of resemblance. 
Where such present themselves the 
picture will be more life-like; and 
though we have to deal with men 
and things of more than two thou- 
sand years ago, we may be able to 
trace the working of principles that 
are as active now as they were then, 
and were as active then as they are 
now. If “the proper study of 
mavkind is man,” we may learn 
something of importance to our- 
selves from one who lived in this 
remote period. 

Before speaking of Socrates more 
particularly, it may be as well that 
we should take a glance at the place 
in which he lived, and the character 
of the people among whom he lived. 
These two things he had much to 
do with, and perhaps they had 
much to do with him. 

We should not be wide of the 
mark if we were to say, broadly, 
that at the time Socrates came into 
the world his native city was at its 
meridian splendour. For somethin 
like 1,100 years it had progres 
from its first founding by a small 
body of settlers. uring these 
years its inhabitants had developed 
their character and the resources 
of the country. They had in the 
mean time sent out colonies to other 
places. It forms no part, or, at any 
rate, a very small part, of our pur- 
pose to trace their greatness, or the 
changes, political or other, through 
which they had passed. It is enough 
to say t:.at there had been such 
changes. A sovereignty, an oli- 
garchy, a tyranny,a democracy, had 
succeeded each other. Through all 
these changes Athens had grown. 
Just twenty years before the birth 
of Socrates, the Persian king, the 
successor of mighty Oriental poten- 
tates, had sent his haughty demand 
of submission to Athens—earth and 
water,—and on its refusal had des- 
patched his myriads, under his 
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ablest generals, to what he imagined 
must be an easy conquest. But the 
mettle of the free was up, and (for 
that time, at least) the immortal 
day of Marathon quenched in blood 
the hopes of the Eastern sovereign. 
Ten years later, and with greater 
forces, his son, who had succeeded 
him in the interval, resumed the 
enterprise. The Father of History 
tells us the enormous number of 
his troops, how every region of 
his wide dominions had to furnish 
its contingent, how seven days and 
seven nights were spent in transport- 
ing his troops across the narrow 
strait of the Dardanelles. But 
neither by sea nor by land were his 
forces of any avail. The naval 
battle of Salamis repeated the defeat 
of Marathon ten years before, 
Thcugh the Persian king (who on 
this occasion accompanied the ex- 
pedition) left his troops under a 
trusted general behind him when 
he fled after his defeat for his own 
safety, a year or two sufficed to exter- 
minate the invaders. 

In these conflicts Athens played a 
conspicuons part. Besides the im- 
mediate renown, her people had 
measured their strength with the 
greatest potentate of the day, and 
they had not been found wanting. 
The natural result was confidence in 
their own powers. Led by men who 
were as prudent in council as brave 
in action, Athens rose to become at 
that time the leading state in Greece. 
Other people, less powerful, put 
themselves under her. The neigh- 
bouring states and islands sought 
protection. She was become a great 
naval power, and held a sort of 
sovereignty, which the other states 
voluntarily conceded to her. It was 
at this time that Socrates was born. 
In less than forty years began the 
war with the rival state of Sparta, 
which, after lasting some seven-and- 
twenty years, terminated disastrously 
for Athens. 

As to their character, the peoplo 
of Athens had certain marked pe- 
culiarities. As in all purely demo- 
eratic states, they had an over- 
weening notion of their own indi- 
dividual importance. The sove- 
reign ae in its assembly was 
everything, and the transition was 
easy to the individual members 
that composed that assembly. They 
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might be ignorant; they might be 
incapable of measuring the dangers 
and difficulties of an emergency ; 
they might have no stake, vase | 
to lose; that was nothing,—eac 
man had his vote. The conse- 
quence of this was that the best 
and the wisest of the citizens of 
Athens were either expelled or put 
to death, or had to expatriate 
themselves. It was so with many 
whose names are now known to 
fame. It was so with the great 
man of whom we are about to treat 
more at Jarge. When the sovereign 
people had repented of their foul 
condemnation of him, they sought 
to appease his shades with the blood 
of ti accusers, whom they had 
but just before supported, cheered, 
and voted for. 

The people of Athens were a ca- 
pricious people. This mark follows 
closely on that which has been 
already referred to, their self-im- 
portance. Each man eee ey 
selt as Wise as, or wiser » his 
neighbour; and the notion of the 
day was the paramount one. 

or all this they were a people 
at the mercy of leaders. Among 
these leaders were men of powerful 
minds and active habits; men of 
such strongly patriotic feelings, 
that self was lost in their patriotism. 
To such Athens owed its greatness. 
On the other. hand, there were 
among those leaders men, vain, 
mean spirited, self-seeking, pan- 
dering to the worst passions of the 
day, following even where they 
seemed to lead. It was by such 
that Athens feil. 

Many, things—such as the situa- 
tion of their city, its commercial 
enterprise, its constitution—helped 
to give this people another mark,— 
that of an idle, restless curiosity. 
The great orator, who a century 
after the time with which we are now 
concerned, tried in vain to awaken 
in his countrymen the spirit of 
former days, and to check the pro- 
= of Macedonian ndizement, 

to tell them to their faces that 
instead of working and putting their 
shoulders to the wheel, they were 
only going up and down the streets, 
askiny, * What news?” And, almost 
four hundred years later, a greater 
authority has left it on record that 
** all the Athenians and the sojourn- 


ers there spent their time in nothing 
else but hearing or seeing some new 


thing.’ 

‘There were plenty also to gratify 
their tastes. The demand created 
a supply; and the supply does 
not seem generally to bave fallen 
below the demand. Men and women 
(for there were strong-minded women 
even then) who any new thing 
to exhibit, any novel theories to 
propose, any strange cosmogony to 
reveal, any peculiar views, physical 
or metaphysical, to propound, al- 
ways found a market for their wares 
at Athens. Among these were a 
class of men, with whom Socrates 
found much to do, who called them- 
selves Sophists, implying modestly 


by that term that they were im- 


bued with all wisdom. For ages 
now the name of sophist has been 
used only as a term of reproach. 
There was a thoughtful sage, who 
called himself, and whose followers 
called themselves, philosophers, to 
imply that they were lovers of wis- 
dom. He did it in a feeling of 
humility, from not thinking him- 
self to be what these Sophists 
vaunted themselves to be. And it 
is well worth notice that ever since 

hiiosopher and philosophy have 
i terms of high and honourable 
import, while the pretenders to a 
shallow knowledge and the victims 
of an overweening self-conceit have 
left to the world the words sophist, 
sophism, sophistry, irrevocably con- 
nected with what is mean, hollow, 
and pretentious. 

These Sophists were the men 
who amused and spoiled the Athe- 
nian people. It was, no doubt, an 
entertaining way for that people of 
passing their time, to hear these 
men splitting straws with one 
another, unsettling everything and 
settling nothing. But such is also 
a very dangerous sort of entertain- 
ment. Its fruit at Athens may be 
traced some hundreds of years after 
the time of which we are speaking, 
when one to whom reference has 
been made before came there with 
a more concerning message than 
any that had been delivered in that 
city previously ; and all that the 
people generally thought of him 
was, that he was a “ babbier,”—a 
mere sower of words. 

Socrates saw beforehand the evil 
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that the Sophists were doing: and 
he lost no opportunity of unmask- 
ing their crude theories and their 
superficial knowledge of the sub- 
jects of which they constituted 
themselves professors. They were 
fond of dabbling in deep matters, 
and speculating on abstruse sub- 
jects. He, on the other hand, it 

been said, brought philosophy 
from heaven to earth, so as to make 
it bear on common life, and from 
things known and acknowledged to 
educe principles for the regulation 
of the life in matters not equally 
plain and certain. 

Thus much may suffice for the 
state of the people generally among 
whom Socrates lived. It is neces- 
sary to bear these things in mind, 
in order rightly to estimate his cha- 
racter, views, and actions. We may 
now turn more particularly to him. 

It was in such a state of society, 
in such a place, and at such a 
be (i. ¢., 469 years before the 

hristian era), that Socrates was 
born. It is said that an oracle had 
declared to his father that the 
child’s natural bias was not to be 
opposed, because he had an inner 
guide that would lead him more 
safely than any number of teachers. 
His father was a 8 , and So- 
crates for some time followed his 
father’s employment—an honour- 
able one in that land of taste. The 
young man, however, showed pre- 
dilections for other pursuits than 
those of a statuary. hen he was 
seventeen years old he attended 
the lectures of the chief teachers 
of that day, incited to this step by 
one who had discovered ceenatiiag 
of his powers, and who also libe- 
tally supplied the money that was 
needed for him to enter on this 
new course. From that time to 
the end of his days Sucrates, while 
still attending to other matters, 
was chiefly engaged in philosophi- 
eal investigations. He had his dis- 
ciples, as other teachers had; but 

tween his system and theirs, be- 
tween his manner of teaching and 
theirs, and between his objects and 
theirs, a very wide difference is ob- 
servable—in fact, so wide that it 
ultimately tended to his ruia. 


It is not nec £ through 


to 
the details of his life in the order of 


time as they occurred ; nor need they 
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be referred to except so far as they 
help to illustrate the character of 
the man. To draw this out more 
vividly, we propose now to look at 
Socrates from different points of 
view, and to exhibit him, firstly, 
such as he was in private life ; se- 
condly, such as he was when he 
had to appear in public matters ; 
thirdly, such as he was as a philoso- 
pher ; and lastiy, such as he was at 
the close of his career. 

1. We know little of Socrates as 
ason. What he considered to bea 
gon’s duty we shall presently see. 
His earliest life seems to have been 
passed in a quiet unobtrusive way ; 
and from continuing with his father, 
and following his employment, when 
other people saw that he was fitted 
for higher things, we may perhaps 
infer that he was not wanting in 
that filial duty to his ts. which 
he forcibly imp: on his own 
son. 


As a husband he was singularly 
unfortunate, or fortunate (as the case 
may be), in his choice of a wife. 
Perhaps most people would say that 
unfortunate is the right word to use. 
His wife led him a hard life. Not 
that he was henpecked; but she 
was a vixen to the back-bone. She 
gave Socrates small share of do- 
mestic peace and quietude. If 
strangers teased him he need not go 
home for solace : there was a tongue 
there sharper than any he left 
hind ; there was a temper there that 
seems to have been ungovernable. 
Most probably she had good points 
—let us not forget to do her this jus- 
tice ;—but we are now concerned 
with Socrates in his domestic circle, 
and we must therefore say what his 
wife was in that circle. She does 
not seem to have confined herself 
to words. Some anecdotes are told 
of her. One, though well known, 
will bear repeating. It will show 
her mettle. After having on one 
occasion treated her husband to a 

reat share of verbal abuse, which 
om not appear to have disturbed 
his equanimity, she poured a bucket 
of water u him. The philoso- 
pher was etill firm. He merely then 
observed, “‘ After thunder gene- 
rally comes rain.” 

Most people would say that this 
was an unfortunate choice for the 
philosopher to have made. In 
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these days, people so treated would 
do their best to get relief from the 
Judge Ordinary ofthe Divorce Court. 
But Socrates is said to have made 
his choice deliberately. Not that 
he inquired what fortune she was 
likely to have, or that he went to 
an Athenian Doctors’ Commons to 
inspect her father's will, supposing 
him dead. Heis said to have made 
his choice for purposes of self-dis- 
cipline. His pupil and biographer 
represents him speaking on this 
head in such terms as the follow- 
ing :— 

“T do with Xanthippe” (for that 
was the name of his wife) * as those 
do who would learn horsemanship. 
They do not choose easy, quiet 
horses, or such as are manageable 
at pleasure, but the highest mettled 
neh the hardest mouthed. They do 
this because they believe that if they 
can tame the natural heat and im- 
petuosity of these, there can be 
none too hard for them to manage. 
I purpose very much the same sort 
of thing to myself. Ihave designed 
to converse with all sorts of people, 
and I believe that I shall not find 
anything in their conversation or 
manners to disturb me when I am 
see nepemomed te — the un- 

y temper of Xanthippe.” 

We are Mold that uy to 
which these words were spoken 
relished what Socrates said, and 
we thought appeared very reason- 
able 


If this were the object of Socrates 
in choosing Xanthippe (whose name 
has become a synonym for a terma- 
gant), he was, without doubt, fortu- 
nate in his selection. She gave him 
discipline enough. But it can only 
be in rare cases that the example of 
Socrates on this head can be fol- 
lowed with safety. The «use he 
made of his domestic trial may be 
pemehiy remembered by any that 

ve a Xanthippe to deal with, 

However, if Socrates bore with 
equanimity his wife’s temper, his 
son does not seem to have been dis- 
posed to avail himself of the disci- 
— that was so beneficial to his 

er. It does not appear that 
Xanthippe used more than provok- 
ing words to her son. It not 
appear that she had treated him to 
contenis of the slop-pail, or had 
exercised her maternal authority so 


far as deliberately to give him a duck- 
ing in the water-butt. We know, at 
any rate, that the young gentleman’s 
wrath had been excited by his mother’s 
behaviour to him. His indignation 
seems to have boiled over. This 
came to the knowledge of So- 
crates, as might be expected ; and 
it gave him an opportunity of speak- 
ing to his son on his duty to his 
parents, 

* Tell me, my son,” said Socrates, 
** did you ever hear of people who 
are called ungrateful P” 

“* Many,” replied the son. 

**Have you considered what gained 
them this appellation ?” 

‘* They were called ungrateful be- 
cause, having received favours, they 
refused to make any return.” 

** Ingratitude, then, would appear 
to be a species of injustice {” 

**Tt would so.” 

**Have you ever examined tho- 
roughly what this kind of injustice 
is? Or do you suppose that, as we 
are said to be unjust only when 
we treat our friends ill, and not 
when we injure our enemies, in the 
same way we are unjust when we are 
ungrateful to our friends, but not 
so when we are ungrateful to our 
enemies {” 

** Thave considered it thoroughly,” 
replied the son, “‘and I am con- 
vinced to be ungrateful is to be 
unjust, no matter whether the ob- 
ject of our ingratitude be friend or 

‘oe,” 


** Well, then,” continued Socra- 
tes, **if ingratitude be injustice, it 
follows that the greater the benefit 
of which we are unmindful, the 
greater is the injustice of which we 
are guilty.” 

To this the son assented. 

“Well, now,” said Socrates, 
“where shall we find any who have 
received greater benefits fron: others 
than children have from their pa- 
rents? They owe their existence 
to them, and, in consequence of this, 
the capacity of beholding all the 
beauties of nature, and the privilege 
of partaking in those various bless- 
ings that God has so bountifully 
dispensed to all mankind. These 
are advantages held universally to 
be so inestimable, that it excites 
our greatest abhorrence to be de- 
prived of them. The legislator 
made death the punishment of the 
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eatest crimes, because he thought 
t the terror with which every 
one looked on it would be most 
likely to deter from the commission 
of those crimes which entail onthose 
who are guilty of them the greatest 
of evils. Besides this, consider the 
tender affection with which a mother 
watches over her child; how she 
attendsit continually with unwearied 
care, though she has received no 
benefit from it, and it does not know 
to whom it is thus indebted. She 
seeks, as it were, to divine its wants ; 
night and day her solicitude knows 
no intermission, unmindful of what 
may afterwards be the fruit of her 
pains. And when children are old 
enough to receive instruction, their 
parents endeavour to instil into their 
minds the knowledge that will most 
conduce to their well-being. Or if 
ot herscan do this better than them- 
selves, they send them to such.” 

“Well,” said the young man, 
“though my mother had done this 
and a thousand times more, no man 
could put up with her ill-humour.” 

** But what,” rejoined Socrates, 
* have you made this mother put up 
with from your peevishuess? How- 
ever, tell me, don’t you think it 
necessary to show respect or sub- 
mission to anybody at all? Or are 
you so satisfied of your own import- 
ance that you think it needless to 
pay regard to any ?” 

* Nay,” said the son, ‘I try to 
recommend myselt to my superiors.” 

Most likely, too, you would 
keep on good terms with your neigh- 
bour, in case anything should occur 
in which his assistance would be 
useful ?” 

** Certainly I would.” 

‘And if you were going on a 
eomner or @ voyage, you would not 

indifferent about your fellow- 

travellers, whether they loved or 
hated you?” 

** Of course not.” 

** Unhappy youth !” rejoined the 
ge **to think it right to 

your best to gain the good-will 
of these people, and suppose that 
you are to do nothing for a mother, 
whose love for you so far exceeds 
that of everybody else! You must 
have forgot that while every other 
kind of ingratitude is passed over 


_ by our laws, public punishments 


are appointed for those who are 
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wanting in respect to their parents. 
The laws give no protection to such. 
It is held that no sacrifice, offered by 
hands so unholy, caa be acceptable 
to God, or beneficial to man; for 
a mind that is so utterly debased 
must be equally incapable of under- 
taking anything great, or executing 
anything justly. The same punish- 
ments have been assigned be the 
laws for such as neglect the rites of 
burial for their parents ; and par- 
ticular regard is had to these points 
when inquiry is made into the lives 
and behaviour of those who offer 
themselves candidates for any public 
office. If you are wise, my son, you 
will not delay to entreat pardon of 
God ; lest He, from whom your in- 
gratitude cannot be hid, should turn 
away His favour from you. 
careful, also, to conceal it from the 
eyes of men, lest you find yourself 
forsaken oy all who know you; for 
no one will expect his kindness to 
be appreciated by one who can show 
himself unmindful of what he owes 
to his parents.” 

These are words of wisdom that 
all may profit by. 

Before we pass from the private 
life of Socrates it may be as well to 
give the substance of a conversation 
which shows his views and advice 
on another relation. 

He had observed two brothers at 
variance, and he wished to bring 
about a reconciliation. Meeting one 
of them, he thus accosted him :— 

“Are you, Ses one _ those 
merce eople who prefer mone 
to a brother, ng hg forget thet 
it, being only inanimate, requires 
much vigilance ani care for its pro- 
tection, whereas a brother, being 
endued with reason and reflection, 
is able to give assistance and pro- 
tection to you? It is a strange 
thing that a man should suppose 
himself injured because he cannot 
enjoy his brother’s fortune! He 
might as well complain of being 
injured by the rest of his fellow- 
citizens, because the wealth of the 
whole community does not centre 
in him alone. owever, to be born 
of the same parents, and educated 
in the same house, ought to be con- 
sidered as so many powerful ce- 
ments, for even wild beasts show 
some attachment to the animals 
that they are brought up with.” 
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“« T will not deny,” said the other, 
that a brother when he is such as 
he should be, is (as you say) an in- 
estimable treasure; and we ought 
to bear long with one another in- 
stead of quarreling on every trifling 
occasion. But this brother of mine 
fails in every particular—in fact, 
he is the reverse of all he ought to 
be ; and to keep on terms with such 
& man is next to an impossibility.” 

Is your brother,” said So- 
crates, “ displeasing to everybody ? 
Or are there persons to whom he 
can be very agreeable ?” 

“It is on that account,” replied 
the other, “that I am more angry 
with him; because, wherever he 
goes, he does not fail to make him- 
self agreeable to others ; but, as for 
me, he seems bent on nothing but 
displeasing me.” 

** May not this,” said Socrates, 
‘happen from your want of tact 
with him? A horse that is not 
upmznageable to others becomes 
altogether so to an unskilfal ri- 


** Well,”’ said the brother, ‘I 

know well enough how to return any 
indness, shown me either in word 

or deed; and why should I be 
posed ignorant of the manner in 
which | ought to behave to a 
brother P No, when I see a man 
catch at every opportunity to vex 
and disoblige me, shall I, after that, 
show kinduess to such a person? I 
neither can nor will.” 

** You surprise me,” said Socrates. 
“‘Suppose you had a dog that 
watched your sheep carefully. This 
dog fawns on your shepherds, but 
snarls’ at you. What do you do 
under such circumstances? Do you 
fly out intoa rage? Or do you try 
to win it over to you? Now you 
acknowledge that a brother is an in- 
estinable treasure when he is such 
as he ought to be ; and you say that 
you are not ignorant of the arts of 
conciliating favour and affection, but 
yet you are resolved to employ none 
of them to gain the love of your 


er. 

“I do not believe, Socrates, that 
I have arts sufficient to succeed in 
such an attempt.” 

“ And yet,” rejoined Socrates, ‘‘ I 
should noi suppose that any new art 
is necessary; practise ouly those 
you are already master of, and you 


will find them sufficient to recover 
his affection.” 

“*If,” said the other, “‘ you know 
what these are, please inform me; 
for they are unknown to me.” 

* Suppose,” said Socrates, ‘‘ you 
wished some friend to invite you to 
his feast when he was offering a 
sacrifice; what means would you 
adopt to induce him to invite 
you?” 

“*T would invite him to one of 
mine ¢” 

And if you wanted him in your 
absence to look after your affairs, 
what then?” 

“TI would try what I could to 
secure his gratitude by first render- 
ing him the service that I wished 
to receive.” 

*“‘And suppose you desire to 
secure for yourself a hospitable re- 
ception in some foreign country, 
what would you do?” 

** When any of that country came 
here, I would invite them to my 
house, and I would spare no pains 
to assist themin despatching the 
business on which they came, that, 
when I visited their country they 
might help me in despatching 
mine.” 


**Ts it so, then ?” said Socrates; 
“ are you such a master in all the 
arts of conciliating fayour and af- 
fection, and yet know nothing of 
the matter? But you are afraid of 
making the first advances to your 
brother, lest it should degrade you 
in the opinion of those who hear of 
it. But surely it ought not to be 
less noble for a man to anticipate 
his friends in courtesy and kind 
offices than to get the start of his 
enemies in inflicting injuries. IfI 
had thought that your brother was 
as much dis osed as you toarecon- 
ciliation, I should have endeavoured 
to prevail on him to make the first 
advances ; but you seemed to me 
the more appropriate leader in this 
matter, a I Rancied that in this 
way success would be more likely 
to ensue from it.” 

* Nay, now, Socrates,” said the 
other, ** you don’t speak with your 
usual wisdom. I am the younger, 
and would you have me make the 
overtures? In all nations it is the 
undoubted privilege of the eldest to 


“ Well, but,” said Socrates, “is it 
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not the custom everywhere for the 
younger to give way to the elder? 
to rise up to him? to give him the 
lace which is most honourable? to 
old his peace till the elder has done 
speaking? Delay not, then, to do 
what I advise.” 

** But suppose, when I have acted 
as you advise, he should still behave 
no better than he has done ?” 

** Then,” said Socrates, ‘“‘ no other 
harm can result to you from it than 
that of having shown yourself a 


Leaves on the Stream. 
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good man and a good brother to one 
whose ae ee nT oe 
serving of your regard. But I don’t 
apprehend any such result. Asit is, 
nothing can be more deplorable than 
your present situation. [For it is 
the same thing as if the hands, or- 
dained of God for mutual assistance, 
should so far forget their office as to 
impede each other ; or as if the feet, 
cape by Providence for recipro- 
cal me, meals entangle each other, 
to the hindrance of both.” 


LEAVES ON THE STREAM. 


Srizzep by the breeze of enthusiasm, 
shaken by the breath of a sudden in- 
spiration, or detached in the silence 
of the w and falling leisurely 
down the still air—the quiet of a 
mind at rest, do thoughts of man 

minds fall upon the stream benaalh 
—the ever-onward current of time. 
To some hidden and lonely soul often 
have words, thus dropped, shed 


light on ite darksome path, brought 
— in perplexity, comfort in 
e 


twilight of sorrow. Strange is 
the aoe dwelling in words to con- 
vey to another sere tone and at- 
titude of oe - ee i 
tidings of close heart-sympathy 
feelings held in common, and thet 
across the desert of non-acquaintance 
and separation, and over the ocean 
of a thousand years. 

Leaves on the stream : how varied 
in shape, and colour, and size, and 
beauty, may be those that eddy past 
our home, the books and papers 
brought to our eyes ; some dropped 
in the early sheen of their first green 
freshness, others in mellow hues of 
Autumn, some the mere skeleton of 
their former full beauty! We get 
books of cold exact science, frosty in 
their healthy severity, wholesome as 
the sharp air of a winter's night: 
we may ponder over tomes of olden 
story, arnt oF ae far romance, 

es bro wil e, yet carry- 
ing still a freshness of c , and 
a beauty all their own, an iadivi- 
duality of interest unimpaired by 
time. We may meet with some 
touching tale of heart-movement 
for joy or sorrow, some graceful 


and slender leaf from the tree of 
experience, detached in all the gloss 
and glory of youth, fervid with the 
sun of summer, its veins yet filled 
with the nutriment of vigorous life. 
How great may be the contrast 
between leaves lying side by side, 
or jostling each other on the book- 
shelf! Here is one on Recip 
Polars; there another from ‘‘ As 
You Like It;” this a page on In- 
dian Finance; yonder one from 
Milton; here may be a leaf from 
some coarse jest-book (now happily 
rarely seen); there another breath- 
ing a high and noble piety. Truly 
great in their issues are these many- 
veined and varied leaves, wringing 
their way from soul to soul across 
a barrier otherwise im pone 
ing to wasting spirits wor 
caelich and assure; words of joy 
to hearts in sorrow ; words of dread 
warning to heedless ones at folly ; 
words of strong sympathy for many 
a child of time, yearning for the 
fellowship of kindred souls, for 
fuller sane aig wags exercise, for 
larger scope for the spirit’s powers, 
for the breath of beavers pg 
air, and its long bright Sabbath of 


ew things are taken home to us 
with more zest than reading the 
leaves recording the inner struggles 
of good men or great; of battles 
grim and long; of final triumphs 
won by patient wrestling; of some 
depression or conflict, such as we 
ourselves have secretly known, con- 
quered on some occasion by one or 
other conducive to contentment, most 
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of all by the sublime records of one 
sacred "Book. Hence we see how 
grave becomes the duty of authors, 
who launch on the stream of time 
the books and papers floating around 
us, to give g heed to their healthy 
tone, that such leaves may have an 
atmosphere laden with plenty of the 
invigorating oxygen of soundness 
and truth of purpose, such as will 
stand the stern test of time ; to see 
that no leaves or papers float irre- 
coverably away, that have in them 
anything to cause men to offend ; 
considering the lasting weight and 
strength of words. Keep back, there- 
fore, harmful leaves : and let those 
— thickly as the shower; of 

ty foliage when autumn winds go 
by, that contain aught of good for 
comfort, for counsel, or for informa- 
tion. 

We can count over many books 
and essays, when reading which we 
are eee by their bracing air, 

d feel at once the kindliness and 
sincerity of the writer. All hail to 

. Far down the river of time 
shali some seeking or troubled 
poe alight upon the leaf to 
ead him aright step onward. Some 
weary one shall bless the early 
writer for lines to solace him in the 
heat of noon, when the weight of 
life may well-nigh cast him down; 
while the evening hours are over 
there, very far away, as he sits 
on the wayside bank in almost 
despondency, when marking the 
long miles lying between himself 
and home. Far down the river 
who may not be waiting till such 
leaves are borne to them, to turn 
them, it may be, into a better path ; 
or to light up the gloom of some 
settled sorrow, bringing out the 
heart into a region of greater quiet- 
ude and trust. Far down the 
river may be those who, by some 
indirect words of ours, may have 
direction to the source of efful- 
gence and security when their light 
is burning low ; there may be those 
who shall thank the far-off writer 
for his little feeble help unto their 


How unknown to the writer is 
often the force of a single word he 


may be using. Weremember once 
meeting with the words in a maga- 
zine article, the sweetly-soothing 
words beata tranguillitas, in refe- 


Leaves on the Stream. 
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rence to an old Roman coin of 
one of Rome’s later emperors. We 
well remember the pleasant and 
suggestive power of tliese words, 
received with the tranquil spirit of 
the passage in which they occurred 
—like some sedative for present 
care; and which passage conveyed 
much of the grave stillness and 
satisfaction felt by the talented 
authoress when these words were 
penned. Such astray message found 
a lodgement in one heart, at least, 
where its echo yet lingers. Tran- 
quillitas ; surely every great boon 

iven to man must embody this; 
it lies at the centre of the best 
gifts, and, like a calm atmosphere 
surrounds benefits conferred by the 
All-powerful ; hurry is not in it, or 
over-hasty quest of gain. Beata 
surely. To hearts in time grown 
somewhat weary, how refreshing t 
As rest in the heat by a tivkli 
stream, or sleep to a tired child. 
Some time let us hope fully to 
realise this working repose, perfect 
as the smooth rolling of worlds, com- 
plete as the silence between the 
stars. Buttoreturn. A leaf of the 
Times, how often is its influence 
great on the minds of men in mat- 
ters political and monetary; its 
powers reaching to all corners of 
civilised lands, and to some scarcely 
civilised! How the leading articles 
carry weight on some mooted point 
of jurisprudence or finance! low 
often do we find find, in this and 
other papers, strong lights and 
shadows setting off each other b 
contrast ; as, for instance, col 
calculating money speculations side 
by side with touches laying bare 
some heart’s emotion at sad home 
sorrows! Here you have the City 
article, with its Consols, discount, 
and exchange ; there, in the top cor- 
ner of the second column, you may 
read such words as these: “* Amy 
is ill: return home: all forgiven, 
T. G.” We read such cries after 
restoration of lost home complete- 
ness with a curious and mournful 
interest, so sad often is the revela- 
tion of a single word. 

Taking at random some stray leaves 
in a lawyer's office, what contrasts 
here present themselves. Joy here 
brought to one person, sorrow there 
carried to another: wealth for this, 
bankruptcy for that: here the names 
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of those just entering upon their 
patrimony, there the dying hand sig- 
nature ofanother. Thus there come 
to be occasionally some touches of 
poetry in the stiff skins of law, and 
even gentle, kindly words written 
in that hard handwriting of the 
attorney. 

Thinking of these leaves on the 
stream of time, what contrasts pre- 
sent themselves to the mind: as 
between a leaf from the merchant's 
accounts of the firm of Bandox 
Brothers, and the loose sketches in 
any artist’s portfolio! Try to draw 
a comparison between an entry of 
Bank-stock at so much per cent., 
and that sketch of a stag lifting his 
head afier drinking in the sedgey 
margin of that wintry moonlit lake ! 
Fancy the contrast between a railway 
advertisement and a fresco from 
Pompeii! This latter reminds us that 
some of the grandest leaves ever cast 
astray on the river of time are those 
enduring delineations in marble, of 
world-renown and measureless value, 
left us by artists of the past and by 
students of the modern schools. 
How legible the dying strength and 
unwilling agony of the Gladiator, 
how horrible the s les of the 
Laocoon, read from the imperish- 
able marble; whilst the head o 
Clytie, how sweetly and uncon- 
sciously beautiful ! 

Strav leaves of so 
is their expression ! their character 
how diverse! In one case we have 
some common ballad. gross and poor 
as to the music, making, as it were, 
ridicule of the whole system of 
things; in another case we have 
a strain from some master’s soul, 
full of beauty and sweetness, or 
alive with the instincts of free- 
dom, and breathing energy and 
enthusiasm into the patriot. There 
are, among these leaves of music 
songs of inferior coarseness, and 


stirring up evil ions only ; 
then, on the other eg are there 
songs laden with a melody at once 
gentle aud penetrating, telling the 
composer's thoughts with combined 
fondness and simplicity; falling 
down, perhaps, like Heaven-sent 


—how varied 
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whispers on some child of sorrow, to 
soften him into tenderness and 


We are here reminded how in- 
stant and certain is the recognition 
of beauty in sound. It comes, as it 
were, more divested of the means 
of conveyance, and so reaches the 
heart with little or no l»ss in the 
transit. How remarkable it is that 
we shall occasionally receive as some- 
thing of our own, or heard else- 
where, a strain of melody or com- 
bined harmony left us by a master 
far off in place and time! such 
strains of nised sweet music, 
when first head fitly rendered, come 
like a breeze in the heat, or as the 
told sympathy of a loving sister ! 

Even like leaves dropt on the 
autumn rivulets, are we ourselves 
borne onward, or as with the cer- 
tain progress of a fast-rushing river. 
Launched thereon in infancy, we 
must surely advance with greater 
or less rapidity, and with rougher 
or smoother passage. Tossed and 
torn in some narrow channel of life, 
we may be thence dashed along with 
conflict and with loss: surface- 
placed, in light of a serene sky 
overhead, we may smoothly glide 
through meads of peace. To some 
of us most of life’s journey may lie 
among stony shallows, to buffet and 
wear us down, till we resemble skele- 
ton leaves of last autumn, which 
have borne the frosts and snows of 
winter: to others the journey may 
be most equable and secure, re- 
flecting the blue heaven overhead. 
To all of us at times the voyage will 
be with struggling and noise of dis- 
cord on waters in the night ; 
at times with settled rest on a wave- 
less stream, soothin, us to stillness 
with its quiet undersong. 

At rest in mid-ocean, how small 
and unimportant will appear these 
vexations and turbulent twistings by 
the way ! under high heaven's set- 
tled noon, how short the nights of 
time! when these. working and suf- 
fering days are ended, how entire 
and dreamless our repose ! 

** One Sabbath, deep and wide.” 












LAZARUS. 


He stands barefooted on the cold, hard snow— 
The modern Lazarus, clad in scanty cloth, 

A prosperous people moving to and fro, 

But ee his tale or looks of woe ; 
They disbelieve them both. 


On either side of busy streets are seen 
Displayed—bright witnesses of trade and wealth— 
Robes, jewels, pictures, vases gold and green, 
With costly food, and those of humble mien 
To gratify rude health. 


He, Earth’s poor feeble bankrupt, standing there, 
With haggard eyes makes survey of them all ; 

Though meanwhile shivering, as the sleety air 

Blows through rent garments of his shoulders bare, 
And weaveth him his pall. 


But not for him those things so good and bright : 
Dwelleth he not within a loathsome den, 
Where hunger pease him all throughout the night ? 
So he came feebly forth at dawn of light, 
To beg from fellow-men. 


How few look kindly on his shrunken face ! 
“What doth the drone within our busy hive ? 
Wot we of truth within his sorry case ? 
And why did he not, eager in the chase, 
Like our own fat selves, thrive ? 


*Ts not the earth fair, bounteous, and kind— 
Letting all powers plenteously reap P 

But they that till not, neither shall they bind ; 

And well may they be sorrowful of mind 
Whose days did riot keep. 


** Doth not the friendly workhouse ever stand, 
With sheltering walls for all who seek its shade ; 
Employment ever seeks the skilful hand ; 
But vice and indolence held high command 
Where labour should have swayed.” 


Yet, oh, ye rigorous and moral crew, 
oe not too harshly the offending poor. 
Grant he has sinned ; has he not suffered too ? 
And rapt in the pursuit of wealth, are you 

So spotless aud so pure ? 


Rosert Hannay. 





